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AMERICAN SUBJECTS ~ 


REVOLUTIONARY TROUBLES... . 


[The papers under the present head, of American Poli- 
tics before the T' roubles, in the volume of Dr. Franklin's 
works, printed for Johnson in 1799, from which they are 
nearly all taken, were divided into two parts, as if distinct 
from each ather, viz. Papers on American Subjects before 
the Troubles; and Papers on Subjects of Provincial Poli- 
tics. As we can see no grounds for this distinction, we have 
brought them together, and hawe placed them in the order 
of their dates, conceiving such to be the natural order of 
papers furnishing materials for history] 


PAPERS 
AMERICAN SUBJECTS, 
BEFORE THE 


REVOLUTIONARY TROUBLES, 


ALBANY PAPERS. . 


Containing, 1. Reasons and Motives on which the Pu ax of UNION 
for the Covontes was formed ;-—I. Reasons against partial 
Unions ;---1. And the Plan of Union drawn by B. F. and unt 
mmously agreed to by the Commissioners from Neto Hampshire, 
Massachusetts Bay; Rhode Island, New Jersey, Maryland, 
and Pensylvania*, met in Congress at Albany, in July 1754, 


eee 
* The reader must be informed here, that this plan was intended for all 
the colonies; but, commissioners from sonie of them not attending (from 
causes which I cannot specify) their conseit to it was not, in this respect, 
universally expressed. _ Governor Pownall, however, says, ‘ That he had 
an opportunity of conversing with, and knowing the sentiments of the come 
missioners appointed by their respective provinces, to attend this congress, 
~ to which they were called by the crown ; of learning from their experience 
and judgment, the actual state of the American business and interest ; and 
of hearing amongst them, the grounds and reasons of that American union, 
which they then had under deliberation, and transmitted the plan of te 
England ;” and he adds, in another place, “ raat the sentiments of our 
colonies were collected in an authentic manner on this subject in the plan 
proposed by Dr, Franklin, and unanimously agreed to in congress,” 
See Governor Pownall’s Administration of the British Colonies, Vol. T, 
p.13, Edit, 4, 1774, and Vol, II. p. 86. B. Y. 
B2 to 
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to consider of the best Means of defending the King’s Dominions 
in America, &c. a War being then apprehended ; with the Rea- 
sons or Motives for each Article of the Plan. 


B. F. was one of the four commissioners from Pen- 
sylvania*. 


I. Reasons and Motives on which the Plan of Union was 
| formed. 


‘THE’ commissioners from a number of the northern 
colonies being met at Albany, and considering the difh- 
culties that have always attended the most necessary 
general measures for the common defence, or for the 
annoyance of the enemy, when they were to be carried 
through the several particular assemblies of all the co- 
lonies; some assemblies being before at variance with 
their governors or councils, and the several branches of 
the government not on terms of doing business with 
each other; others taking the opportunity, when their 
concurrence is wanted, to push for favourite laws, pow- 
ers, or points, that they think could not at other times 
be obtained, and so creating disputes and quarrels; one 


assembly waiting to see what another will do, being 


afraid of doing more than its share, or desirous of doing 
less; or refusing to do any thing, because its country is 
not.at present so much exposed as others, or because 
another will reap more immediate advantage ; from one 


*« Mr. [since Governof] Hutchinson was one of the commissioners for 
Massachusett’s Bay.” Governor Pownall as above, Vol. II. p. 144. 
«* Thomas Pownall, Esq.; brother to John Pownall, Esq.; one of the se- 
cretaries to the board of trade, and afterwards Governor of the Massachu- 
setts, was upon the spot.” History of the British Empire in North Ame- 
rica, p, 25. B. V. 
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or other of which causes, the assemblies of six (out of 
seven) colonies applied to, had granted no assistance to 
Virginia, when lately invaded by the French, though 
purposely convened, and the importance of the occa- 
sion earnestly urged upon them; considering moreover, 
that one principal encouragement to the French, in in- 
vading and insulting the British American dominions, 
was their knowledge of our disunited state, and of our 
weakness arising from such want of union; and that 
from hence different colonies were, at different times, 
extremely harassed, and put to great expence both of 
blood and treasure, who would have remained in peace, 
if the enemy had had cause to fear the drawing on them- 
selves the resentment and power of the whole; the said © 
commissioners, considering also the present incroach- 
ments of the French, and the mischievous consequen- 
ces that may be expected from them, if not opposed 
with our force, came to an unanimous resolution,— That 
an union of the colonies is absolutely, necessary for their 
preservation. 

_ The manner of forming and establishing this union 
was the next point. When it was considered, that the 
colonies were seldom all in equal danger at the same 
time, or equally near the danger, or equally sensible of 
it; that some of them had particular interests to ma- 
nage, with which an union might interfere; and that 
they were extremely jealous of each other; it was 
thought impracticable to obtain a joint agreement of 
all the colonies to an union, in which the expence and - 
burthen of defending any of them should be divided 
among them all; and if ever acts of assembly in all the 
colonies could be obtained for that purpose, yet as any 
colony, on the least dissatisfaction, might repeal its own 
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act and thereby withdraw itself from the union, it 
would not be a stable one, or such as could be depended 
on: for if only one colony should, on any disgust with+ 
draw itself, others might think it unjust and unequal 
that they, by continuing in the union, should be at the 
expence of defending a colony, which refused to bear its 
proportionable part, and would therefore one after ano-. 
ther, withdraw, till the whole crumbled into its original 
parts. Therefore the commissioners came -to another, 
previous resolution, viz. That tt was necessary the union 
should be established by act of parliament. 

They then proceeded to sketch out a plan of union, 
which they did in a plain and concise manner, just suf- 
ficient to show their sentiments of the kind of union. 
that would best suit the circumstances of the colonies, 
be most agreeable to the people, and most effectually: 
promote his majesty’s service and the general interest 
of the British empire. This was respectfully sent to the 
assemblies of the several colonies for their considera- 
tion, and to receive such alterations and improvements 
as they should think fit and necessary; after which it 
was proposed to be transmitted to England to be per- 
fected, and the establishment of it there humbly splic, 
cited. 

This was as s much as the commissioners could do* 
ee : , 

II. Reasons against partial Unions. 

It was proposed by some of the commissioners, to. 

form the colonies into two or three distinct unions; but 


* Dr. Davenant was so well convinced of the expediency of an union of 
the colonies, that he recites, at full length, a plan contrived, as he says, 
with good judgment for the purpose. Davenant, Vol, I. p. 40, 41, of Sir 
C. Wiitworth’s Edition. B. ¥. ; | 

for 
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for these reasons that proposal was dropped even uy 
ae that made it: [viz.] 

. In all cases where the strength of the whole was 
ee to be used against the enemy, there would be 
the same difficulty in degree, to bring the several uni- 
ons to unite together, as now the several colonies; and 
consequently the same delays on our part and advyan- 
tage to the enemy. | 

2. Each union would separately be weaker than when 
joined by the whole, obliged to exert more force, be 
oppressed by the expence, and the enemy less deterred 
from attacking it. 

3. Where particular colonies have selfish views, as 
New York with regard to Indian trade and lands; 
or are less exposed, being covered by others, as New 
Jersey, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Maryland; or have 
particular whims and prejudices against warlike mea- 
sures in general, as Pensylvania, where the Quakers 
predominate ; such colonies would have more weight in 
a partial union, and be better able to oppose and ob- 
struct the measures necessary for the general good, 
than where they are swallowed up in the general union. 

4. The Indian trade would be better regulated by the 
union of the whole than by partial unions. And as Ca- 
nada is chiefly supported by that trade, if it could be 
drawn into the hands of the English (as it might be if 
the Indians were supplied on. moderate terms, and by 
honest traders appointed by and acting for the public) 
that alone would contribute greatly to the weakening 
of our enemies. 

5. The establishing of new colonies westward on the 
Ohio and the lakes (a matter of considerable import- 
ance to the increase of British trade and power, to the 
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breaking that of the French, and to the protection and 
security of our present colonies,) would best be caries 
on by a joint union. : 

6. It was also thought, that by the frequent meet- 
ings-together of commissioners or representatives from 
all the colonies, the circumstances of the whole would 
be better known, and the good of the whole better 
provided for; and that the colonies would by this 
connection learn to consider themselves, not as so 
many independent states, but as members of the same 
body; and thence be more ready to afford assist- 
ance and support to each other, and to make diversions 
in favour even of the most distant, and to join cordially 
in any expedition for the benefit of all against the com- 
mon enemy. 

These were the principal reasons and motives for 
forming the plan of union as it stands. ‘To which may 
be added this, that asthe union of the * * * * * * * 


The remainder of this article is lost. 


Ill. Plan of aproposed Union of the several Colonies of 
Massachusett’s Bay, New Hampshire, Connecticut, 

_ Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Pensylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, and South Caro- 
lina, for their mutual Defence and Security, and for ex- 
tending the British Settlements in North America, with 
the Reasons and Motives for each Article of the Plan 
[as far as could be remembered.] 


It is proposed---That humble application be made 
for an act of parliament of Great Britain, by virtue of 
which one general government may be formed in Ame- 
rica, including all the said colonies, within and under 
which government each colony may retain its present 

| constitution, 
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constitution, except in the particulars wherein a change 
may be directed by the said act, as hereafter follows*. 


PRESIDENT GENERAL, AND GRAND COUNCIL. 


That the said general government be administered by a 
president general, to be appointed and supported by the 
crown ; and a grand council, to be chosen by the representa- 
tives of the people of the several colonies met in their re- 
pit ve assemblies. 


‘It was thought that it would be best the president gene- 
ral should be supported as wellas appointed by the crown; 
that so all disputes between him and the grand eee 
concerning his salary might be prevented; as such dis- 
putes have been frequently of mischievous consequence 
in particular colonies, especially in time of public dan- 
ger. The quit-rents of crown-lands in America might 
in a short time be sufficient for this purpose.---The 
' choice of members for the grand council is placed in 
the house of representatives of each government, in or- 
der to give the people a share in this new general go- 
vernment, as the crown has its share by the appoint- 
ment of the president-general. 

* But it being proposed by the gentlemen of the coun- 
cil of New York, and some other counsellors among 
the commissioners, to alter the plan in this particular, 
and to give the governors and council of the several 
provinces a share in the choice of the grand council, or 
at least a power of approving and confirming or of dis- 


* The reader may perceive, by the difference of the type, which is the 
text of the plan, and which the reasons and motives mentioned in the title. 
They are thus consolidated for his convenience. The editor has taken one 
or two farther liberties in transposing these AlPapy papers; but the sense 


remains as before. B. V. 
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allowing the choice made by the house of representa~ 
tives, it was said: 

_ That the government, or constitution proposed to 
be formed by the plan, consists of two branches ; a pre 
sident general appointed by the crown, and a council 
chosen by the people, or by the people’s representa- 
tives, which is the same thing. 

«“ That by a subsequent article, the council choser 
by the people can effect nothing without the consent 
of the president general appointed by the crown; the 
crown possesses therefore full one half of the power of 
this constitution. 

“« That in the British constitution, the crown is sup- 
posed to possess but one third, the lords haying their 
share. 

« That this constitution seemed rather more favintas 
ble for the crown. | 

« That it is essential to English liberty, [that] the 
subject should not be taxed but by his own consent, or 
_ the consent of his elected representatives. 

«* That taxes to be laid and levied by this proposed 
constitution will be proposed and agreed to by the re- 
presentatives of the people, if the plan in this particu- 
lar be preserved : 

« But if the proposed alteration should ae place, 
it seemed as if matters may be so managed, as that the 
crown shall finally have the appointment not only of 
the president general, but of a majority of the grand 
council; for seven out of eleven governors and coun-~ 
cils are appointed by. the crown : 

« And so the people in all the colonies would in 
effect be taxed by their governors. 

« It was therefore apprehended, that such alterations 
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of the plan would give great dissatisfaction, and that 
the colonies could not be easy under such a power in 
governors, and such an infringment of what they take 
to be English liberty. 

« Besides, the giving a share in the choice of the 
grand council would not ‘be equal with respect to all 
the colonies, as their constitutions differ. In some, 
both governor and council are appointed by the crown. 
In others, they are both appointed by the proprietors. 
In some, the people have a share in the choice of the 
council; in others, both government and council are 
wholly chosen by the people. But the house of re- 
presentatives is every where chosen by the people; and. 
therefore, placing the right of choosing the grand coun- 
cil in the representatives is equal with respect to all. 

« That the grand council is intended to represent all 
the several houses of representatives of the colonies, as 
« house of representatives doth the several towns or 
counties of a colony. Could all the people of a colo- 
ny be consulted and unite in public measures, a house 
of representatives would be needless: and could all the 
assemblies conveniently consult and unite in general 
measures, the grand council would be unnecessary. 

“ That a house of commons or the house of repre- 
sentatives, and the grand council, are thus alike in their 
nature and intention. And as it would seem improper 
that the king or house of lords should have a power of 
disallowing or appointing members of the house of 
commons ;-—so likewise, that a governor and. council 
appointed by the. crown should have a power of disal- 
lowing or appointing members of the grand council 
(who, in this constitution, are to be the representatives 
of the people.) 

ec Uf 
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« If the governors and councils therefore were to 
have a share in the choice of any that are to conduct 
this general government, it should seem more proper 
that they chose the president-gener al. But this being 
an office of great trust and importance to the nation, 
it was thought better to be filled by the immediate 
appointment of the crown. 

«¢ The power proposed to be given by the plan to 
the grand council is only a concentration of the powers 
of the several assemblies in certain points for the gene- 
ral welfare; as the power of the president general, is of 
the powers of the several governors in the same ‘points. 

« And as the choice therefore of the grand council 
- by the representatives of the people, neither gives the 
people any new powers, nor diminishes the power of 
the crown, it was jane and hoped the crown would 
not disapprove of it.” 

Upon the whole, the commissioners were of opinion, 
that the choice was most properly placed in the repre- 
sentatives of the people. | 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS,, 


That within months after the passing such act, 
the house of representatives, that happen: to be sitting within 
that time, or that shall be especially for that purpose con- 
vened, may and shall choose members for the grand council, 
in the following proportion, that is to wie 


Massachussett’s Bay = 9+ =» = 7 
New Hampshire’ - 2 a =(2 
Conhectiont (4) biwele teaver ec et bg 
Rhode Island Oe ire ~)Ss “ap 
New York - a sid erp itl girly 
New Jerseys BN Ca ET ARO 


Pensylvania 
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Pennsylvania 2 phe ee oe 
Maryland — - ~ ae) oe so hil 
Virginia |.- - £ i bay 
North Carolina - 5 olintw onlt Hep 
South Carolina - - 4 - 4: 
48 - 


It was thought, that if the least colony was allowed 
two, and the others in proportion, the number would 
be very great and the expence heavy ; and that’ less 
than two would not be convenient, as a single person, 
being by any accident prevented appearing at the 
meeting, the colony he ought to appear for would not 
be represented. That as the choice was not imme- 
diately popular, they would be generally men of good 
abilities for business, and men of reputation for inte- 
grity ; and that forty-eight sich men might be a num- 
ber sufficient. But, though it was thought reasonable, 
that each colony should have a share in the representa- 
tive body in some degree, according to the proportion 
it contributed to the general treasury : yet the propor- 
tion of wealth or power of the colonies is not to be 
judged by the proportion here fixed; because it was 
at first agreed, that the greatest colony should not have 
more than seven members, nor the least less than two: 
and the settling these proportions between these two 
extremes was not nicely attended to, as it would find 
itself, after the first election from the sums brought 
into the treasury, as by a subsequent article. 


PLACE OF FIRST MEETING. 
—who shall meet for the first time at the city of Philadel- 
plia in Pensylvania, being called by the president-generad 
as soon as conveniently may be after his appointment. 
Philadelphia 
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Philadelphia was named as being the hearer the 
centre of the colonies, where the commissioners would 
be well and cheaply accommodated. The high-roads, 
through the whole extent, are for the most part very 
good, in which forty or fifty milés a day may very well 
be and frequently are travelled. Great part of the way 
may likewise be gone by water. In summer time, the 
passages are frequently performed in a week from 
Charles Town to Philadelphia and New York; and 
from Rhode Island to New York through the Sound, in 
two or three days; and from New York to Philadelphia, 
by water and land, in two days, by stage boats and 
wheel-carriages that set out every other day. The 
journey from Charles Town to Philadelphia may like- 
wise be facilitated by boats running up Chesapeak 
Bay three hundred miles. But if the whole journey be 
performed on horseback,’ the most distant members 
(viz. the two from New Hampshire and from South 
Carolina) may probably render themselves at Philadel~ 
phia in fifteen or twenty days; the majority may be 
there in much less time. 


NEW ELECTION, 


That there shall be a new election of the members of the 
grand council every three years; and on the death or 
resignation of any member, his place shall be supplied by a 
new choice at the next siiting of the cee of the colony 
he represented. 


Some colonies have annual assemblies, some conti- 
nue during a governor’s pleasure; three years was 
thought a reasonable medium, as affording a new 
member time to improve himself in the business, and 

to 
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to act after such improvement; and yet giving oppor-’ 
tunities, frequent enough, to change him, if he has mis+ 
behaved. 


PROPORTION OF MEMBERS, AFTER THE FIRST THREE 
YEARS, 


That after the first three years, when the proportion of 
money arising out of each colony to the general treasury 
can be known, the number of members to be chosen for 
each colony shall from time to time, in all ensuing elec- 
tions, be regulated by that proportion (yet so as that the 
number to be chosen by any one province be not more than 
seven, nor less than two, ) 7 

By a subsequent article it is proposed, that the gene- 
ral couricil shall lay and levy such general duties, as to 
them may appear most equal and least burthensome, 
&c. Suppose, for instance, they lay a small duty or 
excise on some commodity imported into or made in 
the colonies, and pretty generally and equally used in 
all of them ; as rum perhaps, or wine: the yearly pro- 
duce of this duty or excise, if fairly collected, would 
be in some colonies greater, in others less, as the colo- 
nies are greater or smaller. When the collector’s ac- 
counts are brought in, the proportions will appear; and 
from them it is proposed to regulate the proportion of 
representatives to be chosen at the next general elec- 
tion, within the limits however of seven and two. 
These numbers may therefore vary in course of years, 
as the colonies may in the growth and increase of peo- 
ple. And thus the quota of tax from each colony would 
naturally vary with its circumstances ; thereby prevent- 
ing all disputes and dissatisfactions about the just pro- 
portions due from each; which might otherwise pro- 

| duce 
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duce pernicious consequences, and destroy the ‘har-. 
mony and good agreement that ought’to ‘subsist be-" 
tween the several parts of the union. 


MEETINGS OF THE GRAND COUNCIL, AND CALL. 


That the grand council shall meet once in every year, 
and oftener if occasion require, at such time and place as 
they shall adjourn to at the. last preceding meeting, or as 
they shall be called to meet at br ry the president gener al on 
any emergency ; he havi ing first. obtained in writing the 
consent of seven of the members to such call, and sent due 
and timely notice to the whole. 


It was. thought, in Sedan ty governing new 
colonies or settlements, regulating Indian trade, Indian. 
treaties, &c. there would be every year, sufficient busi-. 
ness arise to require at least one meeting, . and at such 
meeting many things might be suggested for the benefit 
of all the nee This annual meeting may either 
be at a time or place certain, to be fixed by the presi- 
dent general and grand council at their first meeting ; 
or left at liberty, to be at such time and place as they 
shall adjourn to, or be called to meet at by the presi- 
dent general. 

In time of war it seems convenient, that the meting 
should be in that colony, which is nearest the seat of 
action. 

The power of calling them on any emergency seemed 
necessary to be vested in the president general; but 
that such power might not be wantonly used to harass 
the members, and oblige them to make frequent long 
jcurnies to little purpose, the consent of seven at least 
to such call was supposed a convenient guard. 


2 CONTI- 
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CONTINUANCE. 


_ Phat the grand council have power to choose their speak- 
er; and shail neither be dissolved, prorogued,-nor continued 
sitting longer than six weeks at one time, without their 
own consent or the special command of the crown. 


The speaker should be presented for approbation ; it 
being. convenient, toyprevent misunderstandings and 
disgusts, that the mouth of the council should be a 
person agreeable, if possible, both to the council and 
president general. 

Governors have sometimes. wantonly exercised the 
power of proroguing or continuing the sessions of. 
assemblies, merely to harass the members and com- 
pel a compliance; and sometimes dissolve them on 
slight disgusts. This it was feared might be done by 
the president general, if not provided against: and the 
inconvenience and hardship would be greater in the 
general government than in particular colonies, in 
proportion to the distance the members must be from 
home, during sittings, and the long journies some of 
them must necessarily take, 


MEMBERS’ ALLOWANCE, 


That the members of the grand council shall be allowed 
for their service ten shillings sterling per diem, during their 
session and journey to and from the place of meeting’; 
twenty miles to be reckoned a day's journey. 


Tt was thought proper to allow some wages, lest the 
expence might deter some suitable persons from the 
service ;---and not to allow too great wages, lest unsuita- 
ble persons should be tempted to cabal for the employ- 

VOL, Ilr Cc s ment, 
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ment, for the sake of gain. Twenty miles was set down 
as a day’s journey, to allow for accidental hinderances 
on the road, and the greater expences of travelling 
than residing at the place of meeting. 


ASSENT.OF. PRESIDENT GENERAL AND HIS DUTY. 


That-the assent of the president general be requisite to 
all acts of the grand council; andgthat 2 be his office and 
duty to cause them to be carried into execution. 


The assent of the president general to all acts of the 
grand council was made necessary, in order to give the 
crown its due share of influence in this government, and 
connect it with that of Great Britain. The president 
general, besides one half of the legislative power, hath 
in his hands the whole executive power. 


POWER OF PRESIDENT GENERAL AND GRAND €OUNCIL. 
TREATIES OF PEACE AND WAR. 


That the president general, with the advice of the grand 
council, hold or direct all Indian treaties in which the gene- 
ral interest of the colonies may be concerned; and make. 
peace or declare war with Indian nations. 


The power of making peace or war with Indian na- 
tions is at present supposed to be in every colony, and 
is expressly granted to some by charter, so that no new . 
power is hereby intended to be granted to the colonies. 
But as, in consequence of this power, one colony might 
make peace with a nation that another was justly en- 
gaged in war with; or make. war on slight occasions, 
without the concurrence or approbation af neighbour-, 
ing colonies, greatly endangered by it; or make parti-: 

cular 
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cular treaties of neutrality in case of a general war, to 
their own private advantage in trade, by supplying the 
common enemy ; of all which there have been instances 
---it was thought better, to haye all treaties of a general 

nature under a general direction; that so the good of 
the whole may be ¢onsulted and mregided for. 


inDIAN TRADE. 


That they Leni, ech laws as aes 7] ee necessary for® 


regulating all Indian trade. 


4 


Many quarrels and wars have arisen between the colo- 
nies and Indian nations, through the bad conduct of 


traders, who cheat the Indians after making them | 


drunk, &c. to the great expence of the colonies both in 
blood and treasure. Particular colonies are so interest- 
ed in the trade as not to be willing to admit such a 
regulation as might be best for the whole; and there- 
-fore it was thought best under a general direction. 


INDIAN PURCHASES, 


. That they make all, purchases, from Indians for the 


erown, of lands not now- within the bounds of particular’ 


colonies, or that shall not be within their bounds when some 
of them are reduced to more convenient dimensions. 


Purchases from the Indians, made by private persons, 


have been attended with many inconveniences. ‘They. 


have frequently interfered, and occasioned uncertainty 


of titles, many disputes and expensive law-suits, and 


hindered the settlement, of the land so disputed. Then 
the Indians have been cheated by such private pur- 
éhases, and discontent and wars have been the conse- 

“eee ah ¢ 2 soi quence, 


rs 
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quence. These would be prevented by public fair 
purchases. : | 

Several of the colony charters in America extend 
their bounds to the South Sea, which may be perhaps 
three or four thousand miles in length to one or two 
hundred miles in breadth. It is supposed they must in 
time be reduced to dimensions more convenient for the 
common purposes of government™. 

~ Very little of the anes in hai grants is yet purcha- 

sed of the Indians. 

Jt is much cheaper to ee of them, than to take 
and maintain the possession by force: for they are ge- 


* Mr. Baron M , in page 200 of his account of the Proceedings 
at Quebce, for obtaining an Assembly, has the following hint: “The vast 
enlargemeut of the province of Quebec by adding to it a new territory that 
contains, according to Lord Hillsborough’s estimation of it, five hundred 
and eleven millions of acres (that is, more land than Spain, Italy, France, 
and Germany put together, aud most of it good land) is a measure that 
would require an ample discussion-”- | 


That the reader may not sus- 
pect that these dimensions were convenient for uncommon purposes of go- 
vernment, I shall quote the motives assigned upon this occasion by the act 
regulating the government of Quebec. “ By the arrangements made by 
the royal proclamation, a very large extent of [outlying] country, within 
which there were several colonies and settlements of the subjects of France, 
who claimed to remain therein under the faith of the said treaty, was left 
without any provision being made for the administration of civil govern- 
ment therein:’’ i. e, a few Indian traders were a pretext for this appropri- 
ation of a tract of country, which, according to the minister’s estimate, was 
more than thirteem times larger than England and Wales united, nearly 
one hundred and twenty eight tines larger than Jamaica, almost one- 
eighth part of Europe, and considerably more than one-thirty-eighth part 
of the whole habitable earth (comparing it with the several calculations in 
The Political Survey of Great Britain, by Dr. Campbell, and in that of Ja- 
maica, by Mr. Long.) ‘ Now all the inhabitants of the province of Que- 
bec,” says this very act, “ amounted at the conquest to above sixty-five 
thousand [only,} professing the religion of the church of Rome, and en- 
joying an established form of constitution and system of laws.” B. V. 


nerally 
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nerally. very reasonable in their demands for land*; 
and the expence of guarding a large frontier against 
their incursions is vastly great; because all must be 
guarded, and always guarded, as we know not where or 
when to expect them +. 


NEW SETTLEMENTS. 


That they makes new “acitlemedts on such purchases, by 
granting lands in the king’s name, reserving a quit-rent to 
the crown for the use of the general treasury. 


* <« Dr, Franklin (says Mr. Kalm the Swede,) and several other gen- 
tlemen, frequently told me, that a powerful Iudian, who possessed Rhode 
Island, had sold it to the English for a pair of spectacles : it is large enough 
for a prince’s domnain, and makes a peculiar government at present. This 
Tndian knew how to set a true value upon a pair of ‘spectacles: for un- 
doubtedly if those glasses were not so plentiful, and only a few of them 
could be found, they would, on account of their great use, bear the same 
price with diamonds.” See Kalm’s Travels into North America, Vol. IT. 
p. 386, 387. “At the time when the Swedes first arrived, they bought 
land at a very inconsiderable price. Fora piece of baize, or a pot full of 
brandy, or the like, they could get a piece of ground, which at present 
would be worth more than 2901. sterling.” Ib. Vol. HI. p. 118.—The truth 
js, that the Indians considered their lands as mere hunting-manors, and 
notas farms. B. V. 


+ To guard against the incursions of the Indians, a plan was sent over to 
America (and, as I think, by authority) suggesting the expediency of 
clearing away the woods and bushes from a tract of land, a mile in breadth, 
and extending along the back of the colonies. Unfortunately, besides. the 
large expence of this undertaking (which, if one acre cost 21, sterling, and 
six hundred and forty acres make a square mile, is 128,0001, first cost for 
every 100 miles) it was forgotten, that the Indians, like other people, knew 
the difference between day and night, and that a mile of advance and ano- 
ther of retreat were nothing to the celerity-of such an enemy.—This plan, 
it is said, was the work of Dean Tucker; and posstbly might contain many 
other particulars. The plans of Doctor Franklin and Governor Pownall 
appear mach more feasible. B. V. 
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It is supposed betier that there should be one pur= 
chaser than many; and that the crown should be that 
purchaser, or the union in the name of the crow n. By 
this means the bargains may be more easily made, the 
price not inhanced by numerous bidders, future disputes 
about private Indian purchases, and monopolies of vast 
tracts to particular persons (which are prejudicial to the 
settlement and peopling of country) prevented; and the 
land being again granted in small tracts to the settlers, 
the quit-rents reserved may in time become a fund for 
support of government, for defence.of the country, 
ease of taxes, Xc. 

Strong forts on the Tales the Ohio; Ke. may, at the 
same time they secure our present frontiers, serve to 
defend new colonies settled under their protection; and 
such colonies would also mutually defend and support 
such forts, and better secure the friendship of the far 
Indians. | 

A particular colony has scarce strength enough to. 
extend itself by new settlements, at so great a distance 
from the old: but the joint force of the union might 
suddenly establish a new colony or two in those parts, 
or extend an old colony to particular passes, greatly to 
the security of our present frontiers, increase of trade 
and people, breaking off the French communication 
between Canada and Louisiana, and speedy settlement 
of the intermediate lands. 

The power of settling new colonies is therefore 
thought a valuable part of the plan, and what cannot 
so well be executed by two unions as by one. 


LAWS TO GOVERN THEM. 
F f hd j as + a 2, j Bay oY . ¥ 
That they make laws for reguiating and governing such 
5 new 
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new settlements, till the crown shall think fit to form them 
into particular governments. 

The making of laws suitable for the new colonies, it 
was thought, would he properly vested in the president — 
general and grand council; under whose protection _ 
they will at first necessarily be, and who would be well 
acquainted with their circumstances, as having settled 
them. When they are become’ sufficiently” io paldae: 
they may by the crown be formed into compleat and 
distinct governments. 3 

The appointment of a sub- -president by the crown, 
to take place in case of the death or absence of the 
president general, would perhaps ‘be an improvement 
of the plan; and if all the governors of particular pro- 
yvinees were to be formed into a standing couneil of 
state, for the advice and assistance of the president ge- 
neral, it might be another considerable improvement. 


RAISE SOLDIERS AND EQUIP VESSELS, &C. 


That they raise and pay soldiers and build forts for the 
defence of any of the colonies, and equip vessels of force to 
guard the coasts and protect the trade on the ocean, lakes*, 
or great rivers; but they shall not impress men in any co- 
lony, without the consent of the lecistature. 

It was thought, that quotas of men, to be raised and 


paid by the several colonies, and joined for any public 
service, could not always be got together with the ne- 


cessary expedition. For instance, suppose one thou- 
sand men should be wauted in New Hampshire on any 


% «6 Baia toa plan which had been proposed | by eomerinn “Pows : 
nail, and approved of by congress. ”—-Administration of the Colonies, Vol. 
IL. p. 148. BA. 
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emergency; to fetch them by fifties and hundreds out 
of every colony, as far as South Carolina, would be in- 
convenient, the transportation chargeable and the oc- 
casion perhaps passed before they could be assembled ; 
and therefore, that it would be best to raise them (by 
offering bounty-money and pay) near the place where 
they would be wanted, to be discharged again when the 
service should be over. 

Particular colonies are at present backward to build 
forts at their own expence, which they say will be 
equally useful to their neighbouring colonies; who re- 
fuse to join, on a presumption that such forts will be 
built and kept up, though they contribute nothing. 
This unjust conduct weakens the whole; but the a 
being for the good of the whole, it was thought 
they should be built and maintained by the Thee out 
of the common treasury. 

In the time of war, small vessels of force are some- 
times necessary in the colonies to scour the coast of 
small privateers. These being provided by the union 
_ will be an advantage in turn to the colonies which are _ 
situated on the sea, and whose frontiers on the land- 
side, being covered by other colonies, reap but little 
immediate benefit from the advanced forts. 


POWER TO MAKE LAWS, DAY DUTIES, &c, 


That for these purposes they have power to make laws, 
and lay and levy such general duties, imports, or taxes, as 
to them shall appear most equal and just . (considering the 
ability and other circumstances of the inhabitants in the 
several colonies,) and such as may be collected with the least. 
inconvenience to the people;. rather discouraging luxury, 
than loading industry with unnecessary burthens. 


The. 
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The laws which the president general,and grand 
council are impowered to make are such only as shall 
be necessary for the government of the settlements; the 
raising, regulating, and paying soldiers for the general 
service; the regulating of Indian trade ; and laying and 
collecting the general duties and taxes. (They should 
also have a power to restrain the exportation of provi- 
sions to the enemy from any of the colonies, on parti- 
cular occasions, in time of war,) But is it not intended 
that they may interfere with the constitution and go- 
vernment of the particular colonies; who are to be left 


to their own laws, and to lay, levy, and apply their own 
taxes as before, 


GENERAL TREASURER AND PARTICULAR TREASURER. 


That they may appoint a general treasurer and particu- 
lar treasurer in each government when necessary; and from 
time to tume may order the sums in the treasuries of each 
government wmto the general treasur ‘y; or draw on then for 
special payments, as they find most convenient. 


The treasurers here meant are only for the genera, 
funds, and not for the particular funds of each colony, 


which remain in the hands of their own treasurers at 
their own disposal. 


MONEY HOW TO ISSUE. 


Yet no money to issue but by joint orders of the president 
general and grand council; except where sums have been 
appropriated to particular purposes, and the president ge- 
neral is previously impowered by an act to draw for such 
sums. ' 

_To-prevent misapplication of the money, or even ap- 
plication that might be dissatisfactory to the crown or 


3 the. 
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the people, it was thought necessary, to join the presi 
dent general and grand council in all issues of money. 


ACCOUNTS. 


That the ae accounts shall be yearly settled and re= 
ported to the several assemblies. ; 


By communicating the accounts yearly i each as~ 
sembly, they will be satisfied of the prudent and honest 
conn of their representatives in the grand council. 


avo ORUM. 


That a quorum of the grand council, impowered to act 
with the president general, do consist of twenty: -five mem- 
bers; among whom there shall be one or more from a ma 
jority of the colonies. > 

The quorum seems large, but it was thought it would 
not be satisfactory to the colonies in general, to have 
matters of importance to the whole transacted by a 
smaller number, or even by this number of twenty -five, 
unless there were among them one at least''from‘a ma- _ 
jority of the colonies; because otherwise, the whole 
quorum bemg made up of members from three or four 
colonies at one end of the union, something might be 
done that would not be equal with respect to the rest, 

-and thence dissatisfactions and discords might rise to 
the prejudice of the whole.’ 


LAWS TO BE TRANSMITTED. 


That the laws made by them for the purposes aforesaid 
shall not be repugnant, but, as near as may be, agreeable 
to the laws of England, and shall be transmitted to the king 
in council for approbation as soon as may be after their 

passing ; 
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“passing ; and if not ‘disapproved within he years after 
pr esentation, to remain in force.. 

This was thought necessary for the satisfaction ‘of 
the crown, to preserve the connection of the parts of 
the British empire with the whole, of the members with 
‘the head, and to induce greater care and circumspection 
‘in making of the laws, that they be good i in themselves 
and f for the general benefit. rs 


DEATH OF THE PRESIDENT GENERAL. 


aL hat i incase of the death of the pr bsidlent peal the 
speaker of the grand council for the time being shall suc- 
ceed, and be vested with the.same powers and authorities, to 
continue till the king’s pleasure be known. | 
. It might be better, perhaps, as was'said before, if the 
crown appointed a viee president, to take place on the’ 
death oriabsence of the president. general; for so we 
should be more sure of a suitable persou at the head of 
the colonies.» Onthe death; or, absence of both, the 
speaker to take place (or rether, the eldest king’s-gover- 


“ nor) till his majesty s pleasure be known. 


OFF {CERS eR APPOINTED. 


That all leith 'y conunission officers, whether for land 
or sea-service, to act'under this general constitution, shall 
-be nominated by the president general ; but the approbation 
of the grand council is to be obtained, before they \receive 
their conumissions. And all civil officers are to. be nomi- 
nated by the grand council, and to receive the president ge~ 
neral’s approbation before they officiate. 

‘It was thought it. might be very prejudicial to the 


service, to have officers appointed unknown to the peo- 
ple, 
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ple, or unacceptable, the generality of Americans serv- 
ing willingly under officers they know ; and not carmg 
to engage in the service under strangers, or such as are 
often appointed by governors through fayour or inte- 
yest. The service here meant, is not the stated settled 
service in standing troops; but any sudden and short 
service, either for defence of our own colonies, or in- 
vading the enemies country; (such as, the expedition 
to Cape Breton in the last war; in which many sub- 
stantial farmers and tradesmen engaged as common 
soldiers under officers of their own country, for whom 
they had an esteem and affeetion; who would not have 
‘engaged in a standing army, or under officers from 
‘England.)---It was therefore thought best, to give the 
council the power of approving the officers, which the 
people will look upon as a great security of their being 
good men. And without some such provision as this, _ 
‘jt was thought the expence of engaging men in the ser- 
“vice on any emergency would be much greater, and the 
number who could be induced to-engage much less; _ 
and that therefore it would be most for ithe king’s ser=_ 
vice and general benefit of the nation, that the prero- 
gative should relax a little in this particular throughout 
all the colonies in America; as it had already done 
much more in the charters of some particular colonies, 
viz. Connecticut and Rhode Island. 

The civil officers will be chiefly treasurers and suite 
tors of taxes; and the suitable persons are most likely 
to be known by the council. 


VACANCIES HOW SUPPLIED. 


But in case of vacancy by death, or removal of any offi 
cer cvoil or military under this constitution, the governor of 
the 
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the province in which such vacancy happens may appoint, 
till the pleasure of the president general and grand council 
can be known. | | 

The vacancies were thought best supplied by the go- 
vernors in each province, till a new appointment can be 
regularly made; otherwise the service might suffer be- 
fore the meeting of the president general and grand 
council. 


EACH COLONY MAY DEFEND ITSELF ON EMERGENCY, &c, 


That the particular mihtary as well as civil establish- 
ments in each colony remain in their present state, the gene- 
ral constitution notwithstanding ; and that on sudden emer- 
gencies any colony may defend itself, and lay the accounts of 
expence thence arising before the president general and ge- 
neral council, who may allow and order payment of the same, 
as far as they judge such accounts just and reasonable, __ 

Otherwise the union of the whole would weaken the 
parts, contrary to the design of the union. The accounts 
are to be judged of by the president general and grand 
council, and allowed if found ‘reasonable: this was 
thought necessary to encourage colonies to defend 
themselves, as the expence would be light when borne 
by the whole; and slso to check imprudent and lavish 
expence in such defences*. 


* This plan of union, it will appear from the next page, was rejected ; 
and anotl:er proposed to be substituted by the English minister, which had 
for its chief object, the taking power from the people in the colonies in or- 
der to give it to the crawn. 3B, V. 
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ALBANY. PAPERS CONTINUED. 
f. Lerrer to Governor Shirley, concerning the Imposition of 
direct Taxes upon the Colonies, without their Consent*. 
SIR, ate Tuesday Morning. 
I RETURN you the loose Sheets of the plan, with 


thanks to your excellency for communicating them. 
I spre ean 


_* These letters to Governor Shirley first appeared in the London 
Chronicle for Feb. 6—8, 1766, with an introduction signed A Lover of 
Britain, In the beginning of the year 1776, they were republished im Al-~ 
mon’s Remembrancer, with an additional prefatory piece, under the sig- 
nature of A Mourner over our Calamities.—I shall explain the subject of 
them in the words ‘of one of these writers, « The Albany Plan of Uniore 
was sent to the government here for approbation: had it. been approved 
and established by authority from hence, English America thought itself 
sufficiently able to cope with the French, without other assistance; several — 
of the colonies having alone, in former wars, withstood the whole power of 
the eneiny, unassisted not only by the mother-country, but by any of the 

neighbouring provinces.—The plan, however, was not approved here; ‘but 
a New one was formed instead of it; by which it was proposed, that.‘ the 
governors of all the colonies, attended by one or two members of theit 
respective councils, should assemble, and concert nieastires for the defence 
of the whole, erect forts where they judged proper, and raise what. troops, 
they thought necessary, with power to draw on the treasury here for the 
‘sums that should be wanted, and the treasury to be reimbursed by a tax laid 
@n the colonies by act of parliament.”—This New plan being communicated 
by Governor Shirley to a gentleman of Philadelphia (Dr. Franklin) then 
in Boston (who hath very eminently distinguished himself, before and 
since that time, in the literary world, and whose judgment, penetration, 
and candor, as well as his readiness and ability to suggest, forward, or 
carry into execution, every scheme of public utility, hath most deservedly 
endeared him, not only to our fellow-subjects throughout the continent of 
North America, but to his numberless friends on this side the Atlantic) oc- 
casioned the following remarks from him, which perhaps may contribute 
in some degree to its being laid aside. As they very particularly show 
the then sentiments of the Americans on the subject of a parliamentary tax, 


raisins i the French power in that country was subjected, and before the late 
Testraints 
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{.apprehend, that excluding the people of the colo- 
nies from all share in the choice of the grand council 
will give extreme dissatisfaction ; as well as the taxing 
them,by act of parliament, where they have no repre- 
sentation. It is very possible, that this general govern- 
ment might be as well and faithfully administered with- 
out the people, as with them; but where heavy bur 
dens are to be laid upon them, it has been found useful, 
to make it as much as possible their own act; for they 
bear better, when they have, or think they tae some 
share in the direction; and when any public measures 
are generally grievous, or even distasteful, to the people, 
the wheels of government move more heavily. 


If. Lerrer fo the same; concerning direct Tares in the Colonies 
emposed without eagle andirect nbn! and the Albany the. 


ae Union. 


Bi, > Wednesday Morning. 

I MENTIONED it yesterday to your excellency as 
my opinion, that excluding the people of the colonies 
from all share in the choice of the grand council 
would problably give extreme dissatisfaction, ‘as well 
as the taxing them by act of parliament, where: they 


restraints on their commerce; they satisfy me, and I hope they will cons 
vince your readers (contrary to what has been advanced by. some of ,your 
correspondents) that those particulars have had no share in producing the 
present opposition to such a tax, nor in disturbances occasioned by it, 
which these papers indeed do almost prophetically foretel. For this pur- 
pose; having accidentally fallen into my hands, they are communicated ta 
you by one who is, not partially, but in the most enlarged sense, 


“A Lover: or Briain.” B.V. 
have, 
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have no representation. In matters of general concern 
to the people, and especially where burdens are to be 
laid upon them; it is of use to consider, as well what 
they will be apt to think and say, as what they ought 
to think: I shall therefore, as your excellency requires 
it of me, briefly mention what of either kind occurs to 

- gme on this oceasion. 

First, they will say, and pera with justice, that the 
body of the people in the colonies are as loyal, and as 
firmly attached to the present constitution, and reign- 
ing family, as any subjects in the king’s dominions. 

That there is no reason to doubt the readiness and. 
willingness of the representatives they may choose, to 
grant from time to time such supplies for the defence ~ 
of the country, as shall be judged necessary, so far as 

their abilities will allow. 

That the people in the colonies, MB are to feel the 
immediate mischiefs of invasion and conquest by an 
enemy, in the loss of their estates, lives, and liberties, 
are likely to be better judges of the quantity of forces 
necessary to be raised and maintained, forts to be built 
and supported, and of their own abilities to bear the ex- 
pence than the parliament of England, at so great a 
distance. 

That governors often come to the colonies merely to 
make fortunes, with which they intend to return to Bri- 
tain; are not always men of the best abilities or inte- 
grity ; have many of them no estates here, nor any na- 
tural connections with us, that should make them heart- 
ily concerned for our welfare; and might possibly be 
fond of raising and keeping up more forces than neces- 
sary, from the profits accruing to themselves, and to 
make provision for their friends and dependents. 
That 
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That the counsellors in most of the colonies, being 
appointed by the crown, on the recommendation of go- 
vernors, are often persons of small estates, frequently 
dependent on the governors for offices, and therefore 
too much under inflvandls ! ; 

That there is therefore great reason to be jealous of 
a power, in such governors and councils, to raise such 
sums as they shall judge necessary, by drafts on the 
lords of the treasury, to be afterwards laid on the colo- 
nies by act of parliament, and paid by the people here; 
since they might abuse it, by projecting useless expe- 
ditions, harassing the people, and taking them from 
their labour to execute such projects, merely to create 
offices and employments, and gratify their dependents, 
and divide profits. 

That the parliament of England is at a great dis-' 
tance, subject to be misinformed and misled by such 
governors and councils, whose united interests might 
probably secure them against the” effect of any com- 
plaint from hence. 

That it is supposed an, undoubted right of English- 
men, not to be taxed but by their own consent, given 
through their representatives: 

That the colonies have no representatives in parlia- 
ment. 

That to propose taxing them by parliament, and re- 
fuse them the liberty of choosing a representative coun- 
cil, to meet in the colonies, and consider and judge of 
the necessity of any general tax, and the quantum, - 
shows a suspicion of their loyalty to the crown, or of 
their regard for their country, or of their common sense 
and understanding; which they have not deserved. 

That compelling the eclemics to pay money without 

VOL, IIL, an, » their 
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their consent, would be rather like raising contributions 
in an enemy’s country, than taxing of Englishmen for 
their own public benefit. 

That it would be treating them as a. maureen peo- 
ple, and not as true British subjects. ue 

That a tax laid by the representatives of the caliities 
might be easily lessened as the occasions should lessen ; 
but, being once laid by parliament under the influence of 
the representations made by governors, would probably 
be kept up, and continued for the benefit of governors 5. 
to the grievous burthen and discontentment of the colo- 
nies, and prevention of their growth and increase. 

. That a power in governors, to march the inhabitants 
from one end of the British and French colonies to the 
other, being a country of at least one thousand: five 
hundred miles long, without the approbation or the 
consent of their representatives first obtained to. such 
expeditions, might be grievous and ruinous to. the peo- 
ple, and would put them upon a footing with the sub- 
jects of France in Canada, that now groan under’such 
oppression from their governor, who for two years past 
has harrassed them with long and destructive marches 
to Ohio. 

That if the colonies in a body may be well governed 
by governors and councils appointed by the crown, 
without representatives; particular colonies may as 
well, or better be so governed; a tax may be laid upon 
them all by act of parliament for support of govern- 
ment; and their assemblies may be dismissed as an use- 
Jess part of the constitution. 

That the poweis proposed by the Albany plan of 
union; to be vested in a gr and couucil representative of 
the people, even with regard ‘to military matters, are 

5 ‘ re, MeO’ 
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not so great, as those which the colonies of Rhode Island 
and Connecticut are entrusted with by their charters, 
and have never abused; for by this plan, the president 
general is appointed by the crown, and controls all by 
his negative; but in those governments, the people 
choose the governor, and yet allow him no negative. 

That the British colonies bordering on the Freneh 
are properly frontiers of the British empire; and the 
frontiers of an empire are properly: defended at the 
joint expence of the body of the people in such em- 
pire :---it would now be thought hard by act of parlia- 
ment to oblige the Cinque ports or sea coasts of Britain, 
to maintain the whole navy, because they are more im- 
mediately defended by it, not allowing them at the 
same time a vote in choosing members of the parlia- 
ment; and, as the frontiers of América bear the ex- 
pence of their own defence, it seems hard to allow them 
no share in voting the money, judging of the necessity 
and sum, or advising the measures. 

That besides the taxes necessary for the defence of 
the frontiers, the colonies pay yearly great sums to the 
mother-country unnoticed for 1. Taxes paid in Bri- 
tain by the landholder or artificer must enter into and 
increase the price of the produce of land and manufac- 
tures made of it; and great part of this is paid by con- 
sumers in the colonies, who thereby pay a considerable 
part of the British taxes. 

2. We are restrained in our trade with foreign nati- 
ons; and where we could be supplied with any manu- 
facture cheaper from them, but must buy the same 
dearer from Britain, the difference of price is a clear 
tax to Britain. | 

De | 3. We 
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8. We are obliged to carry a great part of our pro- 
duce directly to Britain; and where the duties laid 
upon. it lessen its price to the planter, or it sells for less 
than it would in foreign markets, the difference is a tax 
paid to Britain. 

4. Some manufactures we could make, but are for- 
bidden, and must take them of British merchants : the 
whole price is a tax paid to Britain. 

5. By our greatly encreasing the demand and con- 
sumption of British manufactures, their price is consi- 
derably raised of late years; the advantage is clear pro- 
fit to Britain, and enables its people better to pay great 
taxes; and much of it being paid by us, is s clear tax to 
Britain. : 

6. In short, as we are not suffered to regulate our trade, 
and restrain the importation and consumption of Bri-. 
tish superfluities (as Britain can the consumption of 
foreign superfluities) our whole. wealth centers finally 
amongst the merchants and inhabitants of Britain ; and. 
if we make them richer, and enable them better to pay 
their taxes, it is nearly the same as being taxed. our- 
selves, and equally beneficial to the crown. 

These kind of secondary taxes, however, we do not 
complain of, though we have no share in the laying or 
disposing of them: but to. pay immediate heavy taxes, 
in the laying, appropriation, and disposition of which, 
we have no part, and which perhaps we may know to’ 
be as unnecessary as grievous, must seem hard measure 
to Englishmen, who cannot conceive, that by hazard- 
ing their lives and fortunes in subduing and settling 
new countries, extending the dominion, and increasing 
‘the commerce of the Pie geste , they have forfeited 

the 
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the native rights of Britons; which they think ought: 
rather to be given to them, as due to such merit, if they. 
had been before in a state of slavery. — — > — 

_. These, and such kinds of things as these, I apprehend, 
will be thought and said by ties people, if the proposed 
alteration of the Albany plan should take place. Then 
the administration of the board of governors and coun- 
cil so appointed, not having the representative body of 
the people to approve and unite in its measures, and 
conciliate the minds of the people to them, will proba- 
bly become suspected and odious; dangerous animosi- 
ties and feuds will arise between the governors and go- 
verned; and every thing go into confusion. 

Perhaps I am too apprehensive in this matter; but 
having freely given my opinion and reasons, your ex- 
cellency can judge better than I, whether there be any 
weight in them, and the shortness of the time allowed 
me will I hope in some degree excuse the imperfecti- 
ons of this scrawl. 

With the greatest respect and fidelity, 1 have the ho- 
nour to be 


pains excellency’s most obedient, 


and most humble servant, 


B. FRANKLIN. 
+ + 


II]. Letrrer to the same, on the Subject of uniting the Colonies — 
more intimately with Great Britain, by allowing them ie aka 
sentatives in-Parliament. 


Sig, - Boston, Dec.'22, 1754. 


SINCE the conversation your excellency was pleased 
to honour me with, on the subject of uniting the colonies 
D3 more 
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more intimately with Great Britain, by allowing them 
representatives in parliament, 1 have something further 
considered that matter, and am of opinion, that such 
an union would be very acceptable to the colonies, pro- 
vided they had a reasonable number of representatives 
allowed them; and that all the old acts of parliament 
restraining the trade or cramping the manufactures of 
the colonies be at the same time repealed, and the Bri- 
tish subjeets on this side the water put, in those respects, 
on. the same footing with those in Great Britain, till 
the new parliament, representing the whole, shall think 
it for the interest of the whole to re-enact some or all 
of them: it is not that I imagine so many representa- 
tives will be allowed the colonies, as to have any great 
weight by their numbers; but I think there might be 
sufficient to occasion those laws to be better and more 
impartially considered, and perhaps to overcome the in- 
terest of a petty corporation, or of any particular set of 
artificers or traders in England, who heretofore seem, 
in some instances, to have been more regarded than all 
the cvlonies, or than was consistent with the general 
interest, or best natural good. I think too, that the go- 
vernment of the colonies by a parliament, in which 
they are fairly represented, would be vastly more agree- 
able to the people, than the method lately attempted to 
be introduced by royal instruction; as well as more 
agreeable to the nature of an English constitution, and 
to English liberty; and that such luws, as now seem to 
bear hard on the colonies, would (when judged by such 
a parliament for the best interest of the whole) be more 

cheerfully submitted to, and more easily executed. 
I should hope too, that by such an union, the people 
of Great Britain, and the people of the colonies, would 
learn 
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learn to consider themselves, as not belonging to diffe- ’ 
rent communities with different interest, but to one 
community with one interest; which I imagine would 
contribute to stren gthen the whole, and greatly lessen 

the danger of future separations. 
It is, I iuppose, agreed to be the general interest of 
any state, that its people be numerous and rich; men 
enow to fight in its defence, and enow to pay sufficient 
taxes to defray the charge; for these circumstances 
tend to the security of the state, and its protection from 
foreign power. But it seems not of so much import- 
ance, whether the fighting be done by John or Thomas, 
or the tax paid by William or Charles.. The iron ma- 
facture employs and enriches British subjects, but is it 
of any importance to the state, whether the manufac- 
turer lives at Birmingham or Sheffield, or both; since 
they are still within its bounds, and their wealth and 
persons still at its command? Could the Goodwin Sands 
be laid dry by banks, and land equal to a large country 
thereby gained to England, and presently filled with 
English ‘AHAB would it be right to deprive such 
inhabitants of the common privileges enjoyed by other 
Englishmen, the right of vending their produce in the 
same ports, or of making their own shoes; because a 
merchant or a shoemaker, living on the old land, might 
fancy it more for his advantage to trade or make shoes 
for them? Would this be right, even if the land were 
gained at the expence of the state? And would it not 
seem less right, if the charge and labour of gaining the 
additional territory to Britain had been borne by the 
settlers themselves? and would not the hardship appear 
yet greater, if the people of thenew country should be al- 
lowed no representatives in the parliament enacting such 
D4 im positions ? 
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-Impositions? Now I look on the colonies as so many 
countries gained to Great Britain, and more advan- 
_tageous to it, than if they had been gained out of the 
seas around its coasts, and joined to its lands; for being — 
in different climates, they afford greater variety of pro- 
duce, and materials for more manufactures; and being 
separated by the ocean, they increase much more its 
shipping and seamen: and, since they are all included 
in the British empire, which has only extended itself 
by their means; and the strength and wealth of the” 
parts is the strength and wealth of the whole; what 
imports it to the general state, whether a merchant, a 
smith, or a hatter, grow rich in Old or New England? 
and if, through increase of people, two smiths are 
wanted for one employed before, why may not the new 
smith be allowed to live and thrive in the new country, 
as well as the ofd one in the old? In fine, why should 
the countenance of a state be partially afforded to its 
people, unless it be mostin favour of those who have most 
merit? and if there be any difference, those who have 
most contributed to enlarge Britain’s empire and com- 
merce, increase her strength, her wealth, and the num- 
bers of her people, at the risque of their own lives and 
private fortunes in new and strange countries, methinks 
ought rather. to expect some preference. With the 
greatest respect and esteem, I have the honour to be 


Your Excellency’s most étaient 


and humble Servant, 


B. FRANKLIN, 


Plan 
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Plan for setiling two Western Colonies in North America, with 
Reasons for the Plan, 1754 *. 


THE great country back of the Apalachian moun- 
tains, on both sides the Ohio, and between that river 
and the-lakes is now well known, both to the English 
and French, to be one of the finest in North America, 

for 


* For the occasion wich produced this plan, see what follows. I ap- 
prehend it was given to Governor Pownall, 1754, for the purpose of being 
inserted in his memorial; but this point of anecdote I cannot sufficiently 
ascertain. 

*¢ Extract of a Memorial eats up by Order of, and presented to his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cumberland, 1756, by T. Pownall. 

«Tn other parts of our frontier, that are not the immediate residence 
and country of Indians, some other species of barrier should be thought 
of, of which nothing can be more effectual than a barrier colony: but even 
this cannot be carried . . ... . . % +. mto execution and effect, 
without the previous measure of entrepdis in the country between us and 
theenemy . . . + ~ . » All mankind must know, that no body of - 
men, whether as an army, or as an emigration of colonists, can march from 
one country to another, through an inhospitable wilderness, without maga- 
zines; nor with any safety, without posts communicating among each 
other by practicable ona to which to retire in case of accidents, repulse, 
or delay. | : 

Tt is a fact, which experience evinces the truth of, that we have alw rays 
been able to outsettle the French; and have driven the Indians out of the 
country more by settling than fighting ; and that whenever our settlements 
have been wisely and completely made, the French, neither by themselves 
nor their dogs of war, the Indians, have been able to remove us; It is upon 
this fact I found the propriety of the measure of settling a barrier colony in 
those parts of our frontiers, which are not the immediute residence or hunt- 
ing-grounds of our Indians. This is a measure that will be effectual; and 
will not only in time pay its expence, but make as great returns as any of 
our present colonies do; will givea strength and unity to our dominions in 
North America; and give us possession of the country, as well as set- 
tlement in it. But above all this, the state and circumstances of our settles 

men@ 
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for the extreme richness and fertility of the land; the 
healthy temperature of the air, and mildness of the ¢li- 
mate; the plenty of hunting, fishing, and fowling; the 
facility of trade with the Indians; and the vast conve- 
nience of inland navigation or water-carriage by the 
lakes and great rivers, many hundred of leagues around. 

From these natural advantages it must undoubtedly 
(perhaps in less than another century). become a popu- 


ments render such a measure not only proper and eligible, but absolutely 
necessary. The English settlements, as they are at present circumstanced, 
are absolutely at a stand; they are settled up to the mountains: and in 
the mountains there is no where together land sufficient for a settlement 
large enough to subsist by itself, and to defend itself, and preserve a com- 
munication with the present settlements. 

<*Ef the English would advance one step further, or cover themselves 
where they are, it must be at once, by one large step over the mountains, 
with a numerous and military colony. Where such should be settled, I do 
not take upon me to say : at present I shall only point out the measure and 

_ the nature of it, by inserting two schemes, one of Mr. Franklin’s, the other 
of your memorialist; and if I might indulge myself with scheming, I 
should imagine that two such were sufficient, and only requisite and pro- 
per: one at the back of Virginia, filling up the vacant space between the 
five nations and southern confederacy, and connecting, into one systeny’ 
our barrier ; ; the other somewhere in the Cohass. or Connecticut river, or 
wherever best adapted to cover the New England colonies. These, with 
the little settlements mentioned above in the Indian countries, complete my 
idea of this branch.” See Governor Pownall’s Administration of the Co- 
lonies.. Vol. II. p. 228—234, Sth edition. 

The reader must carry along with him a distinction between the plans 
of Dr. Franklin and Governor Pownall here referred to. The fust (which 
is before him) is particular, and proposes a plan for two settlements in the 
uulocated lands to the westward of Pensylvania and the Virginian moun- 
tains, and is totally silent with respect to a settlement in New England: 
the other treats of the mode of settling new colonies in North America in 
general, leaving the precise situation to be in some measure pointed out 
by the foregoing extract. 

The copy from which, this paper is printed, has appearances of being ra- 
ther incorrectly taken from the original, B, V. 
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lous and powerful dominion; and a great accession of 
power, either to England or France. 

The French are now making open encroachments 
on these territories, in defiance of our known rights; 
and, if we longer delay to settle that country, and sufier 
them to possess it,---these znconveniences and mischiefs 
will probably follow: 

1. Our people, being confined to the country between 
the sea and the mountains, cannot much more increase 
in number; people increasing in proportion to their 
room and means of subsistence. (See the Observations 
on the Increase of Mankind, &c. Vol. IT.) 

2. The French will increase much more, by that ac- 
quired room and plenty of subsistence, and become a 
great people behind us. 

3. Many of our debtors, and loose English people, 
our German servants, and slaves, will probably desert 
to them, and increase their numbers and. strength, to 
the lessening and weakening of ours. 

4. They will cut us off from all commerce and alli- 
ance with the western Indians, to the great prejudice 
of Britain, by preventing the sale and consumption of 
its manufactures. 

5. They will both in time staf peace and war (as they 
have always done against New England) set the Indians 
on to harrass our frontiers, kill and scalp our people, and 
drive in the advanced settlers; and so, in preventing 
our obtaining more subsistence by cultivating of new 
lands, they discourage our marriages, and keep our peo- 
ple from increasing; thus (if the expression may be al- 
lowed) killing thousands of our children before they are 
born, — — — 


If 
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If two strong colonies of English were settled be- 
tween the Ohio and lake Erie, in the places hereafter 
to be mentioned,---these advantages might beexpected : 

1. They would be a great security to the frontiers of 
our other colonies; by preventing the incursions of the 
French and French Indians of Canada, on the back 
parts of Pensylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and the Ca- 
rolinas; and the frontiers of such new colonies would 
be much more easily defended, than those of the colo- 
nies last mentioned now can be, as will appear here- 
after. | 3 
_ 2. The dreaded junction of the French settlements in 
Canada with those of Louisiana would be prevented. 

3. In case of a war, it would be easy, from those new 
‘colonies, to annoy Louisiana, by going down the Ohio 
and Mississippi; and the southern part of Canada, by 
sailing over the lakes; and thereby confine the French 
within narrower limits. : 

4, We should secure the friendship and trade of the 
Miamis or Twigtwees (a numerous people, consisting 
of many tribes, inhabiting the country between. the 
west end of lake Erie, and the south end of lake Hu- 
rons, and the Ohio) who are at present dissatisfied with 
the French, and fond of the English, and would gladly 
encourage and protect an infant English settlement in 
or near their country, as some of their chiefs have de- 
clared to the writer of this memoir. Further, by means» 
of the lakes, the Ohio, and the Mississippi, our trade 
might be extended through a vast country, among 
‘many numerous and distant nations, greatly to the be- 
nefit of Britain. | 

5. The settlement of all the intermediate lands, be- 
tween’ the present frontiers of our colonies on one side, 

1 and 
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and the lakes and Mississippi on the other, would be 
facilitated and speedily executed, to the great increase 
of Englishmen, English trade, and English power. 


‘The grants to most of the colonies are of long nar- 


row slips of land, extending west from the Atlantic to_ 


the South Sea, They are much too long for their 
breadth; the extremes at too great a distance; and 
therefore unfit to be continued under their present di- 
mensions. } SER, 

Several of the old colonies may conveniently be_limit- 
ed westward by the Allegeny or Apalachian mountains; 
and new colonies formed west of those mountains. 

A single old colony does not seem strong enough to 
extend itself otherwise than inch by inch: it cannot 
venture a settlement far distant from the main body, 
being unable to support it: but if the colonies were 
united under one governor-general and grand council, 
agreeable to the Albany plan, they might easily, by their 
joint force, establish one or more new colonies, when- 
ever they should judge it necessary or advantageous to 
the interest of the whole. ° 

But if such union should not take place, it is propos- 
ed that two charters be granted, each for some consi- 
derable part of the lands west of Pensylvania and the 
Virginian mountains, to a number of the nobility and 
gentry of Britain; with such Americans as shall join 
them in contributing to the settlement of those lands, 
either by paying a proportion of the expence of making 
such settlements, or by actually going thither in person, 
and settling themselves and families. 

That by such charters it be granted, that every ac- 
tual settler be intitled to a tract of acres for him- 
self, and acres for every poll in the family he 

carries 
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carries with him; and that every contributor of — 
guineas be intitled to a quantity of acres, equal to the 
share of a single settler, for every such sum of 
guineas contributed and paid to the colony treasurer ; 
a contributor for shares to have an additional 
share gratis; that settlers may likewise be contributors, 
and haye right of land in both capacities. : 

That as many and as great privileges and powers of 
‘government be granted to the contributors and settlers, 
as his majesty in his wisdom shall think most fit for 
their benefit and encouragement, consistent with the. 
general good of the British empire; for extraordinary 
privileges and liberties, with lands on easy terms, are 
strong inducements to people to hazard their persons 
and fortunes in settling new countries; and such pow- 
ers of government as (though suitable to the cir- 
cumstances, and fit to be trusted with an infant colony) 
might be judged unfit, when it becomes populous and 
powerful; these might be granted fcr a term only; as 
the choice of their own governor for ninety-nine years 
the support of government in the colonies of Connecti+ 
cut and Rhode Island (which now enjoy that and other 
like privileges) being much less expensive, than in the 
colonies under the immediate government of the crown, | 
and. the constitution more inviting. 

That the first contributors to the amount of 
guineas be empowered to choose a treasurer to receive 
the contribution. | 

That no contributions be paid till the sum of 
thousand guineas be subscribed. 

That the money thus raised be applied to the pur- 
chase of the lands from the Six Nations and other In- 
dians, and of provisions, stores, arms, ammunition, car- 
| riages, 
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riages, &c. for thesettlers; who, after having entered their 
names with the treasurer, or person by him appointed 
to receive and enter them, are, upon public notice given 
for that purpose, to rendezvous at a place to be ap- 
pointed, and march in a body to the place destined for 
their settlement, under the [charge] of the government 
to be established over them. Such rendezvous and 
march however not to directed, till the number of names 
of settlers entered, capable of bearing arms, amount at 
least to thousand. — — — 


_It is apprehended, that a great sum of money might 
be raised in America on such a scheme as this; for 
there are many who would be glad of any opportunity, 
by advancing a small sum at present, to secure land for 
their children, which might in a few years become very 
valuable; and a great number it is thought of actual 
settlers might likewise be engaged (some from each 
of our present colonies) sufficient to carry it into full 
_execution by theirstrength and numbers; provided only, 
that the crown would be at the expence of removing 
the little forts the French have erected in their in- 
croachments on his majesty’s territories, and supporting 
a strong one near the falls of Niagara, with a few small 
armed vessels, or half-galleys to cruize on the lakes. 
* * € Oe x 


—_ eee =P 


For the security of this colony in its infancy, a small - 
fort might be erected and for some time maintained at 
Buffalonic on the Ohio, above the settlement; and ano- 
ther at the mouth of the Hioaga, on the south side of 
lake Erie, where a port should be formed, and a town 

erected . 
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erected, for the trade of the lakes—The colonists for 
this settlement might march by land through Pensyl- 
yania. — — — 


~The river Siotha, which runs into the Ohio about | 
two hundred miles below Logs Town, is supposed the 
fittest seat for the other colony; there being for forty 
miles on each side of it and quite up to its heads a 
body of all rich land; the finest spot of its bigness in 
all North America, and has the particular advantage of 
sea-coal in plenty (even above ground in two places) 
for fuel, when the woods shall be destroyed. This 
colony would have the trade of the Miamis or Twig- 
' twees; and should, at first, have a small fort near Hock- 
kockin, at the head of the river; and another near the 
mouth of Wabash. Sandoski, a French fort near. the 
Jake Erie, should also be taken; and all the little French 
forts south and west of the lakes, quite to the Missis- 
sippi, be removed, or taken and garrisoned by the Eng- 
lish.—The colonists for this settlement might, assemble 
near the heads of the rivers in Virginia, and march 
over land to the navigable branches of the Kanhawa, 
where they might embark with all their baggage and 
provisions, and fall into the Ohio, not far above the 
mouth of Siotha. Or they might rendezvous at Will's 

Creek, and go down the Mohingahela to the Ohio. 
The fort and armed vessels at the strait of Niagara 
would be a vast security to the frontiers of these new 
colonies against any attempts of the French from Ca- 
nada. The fort at the mouth of the Wabash would 
guard that river, the Ohio, and Cutava river, in case of 
any attempt from the French of Mississippi. (Every 
; fort 
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fort should have a small settlement round it; as the 
fort would protect the settlers, and the settlers defend 
the fort and supply it with provisions.) — — — 
The difficulty of settling the first English colonies in 
America, at so great a distance from England, must 
have been vastly greater, than the settling these pro- 
posed new colonies: for it would be the interest and 
advantage of all the present colonies to support these 
hew ones; as they would cover their frontiers, and pre- 
vent the growth of the French power behind or near 
their present settlements; and the new country is nearly 
at equal distance from all the old colonies, and could 
easily be assisted from all of them. . 
And as there are already in the old colonies many 
thousands of families that are ready to swarm, wanting 
more land; the richness and natural advantage of the 
Ohio country would draw most of them thither, were 
there but a tolerable prospect of a safe settlement. So 
that the new colonies would soon be full of people; 
and from the advantage of their situation, become much 
more terrible to the French settlements, than those are 
now tous. The gaining of the back Indian trade from 
the French, by the navigation of the lakes, &c.” would 
of itself greatly weaken our enemies:---it being now 
_ their principal support, it seems highly probable, that 
in time they must be subjected to the British crown, or 
driven out of the country. 

Such settlements may better be made now, than fifty 
years hence, because it is easier to settle ourselves, and 
thereby prevent the French settling there as they seem 
now to intend, than to remove them when strongly 
settled. 

If these settlements are postponed, then more forts 

VOL. Hil. E and 
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and stronger, and more numerous and expensive garri~ 
sons must be established, to secure the country, prevent 
their settling, and secure our , present frontiers; the 
charge of which may probably exceed the charge of 
the proposed settlements, and the advantage sui dig 
near so great. 

The fort at Oswego should likewise be oc atnened; 
and some armed half-gallies, or other small vessels, kept 
there to cruise on lake ‘Ontario, as proposed by Mr. 
Pownall in his paper laid before the commissioners at 
the Albany treaty * 

If a fort was also built at Tirondequat on lake Onta- 
rio and a settlement made there near the lake side; 
where the lands are said to be good, (much better than’ 
at Oswego ;) the people of such settlements would help 
to defend both forts on any emergency +. » 


Report of the Committee of Aggriecances of the Assembly of Pen- 
sylvania, dated Feb. 22, V157 +: 


IN obedience to the order of Ne aude: we have 
drawn up the heads of the most important aggrievances. 
that 


* See his work above quoted, Vol. Il. p. 234. et seq. and p. 179. et seq. 
B. Vv. » , 
+ This whole proposal was neglected, though the French thought a con- 


siderable settlement very practicable, in order to get at og Ohio. See 
Governor Pownall, Vol, IT. p. 236. 


Dr, Franklin also failed i in another proposal for settling to the south of 
the Ohio. B. V. 

+ The English colony-governments seem to have been considered as of 
three sorts.” First, provincial governments; where the coustitution origi- 


nally. 
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that occur to us, which the people of this province with 
great difficulty labour under; the many infractions of 
the constitution (in manifest violation of the royal 
grant, the proprietary charter, the laws of this province, 
and of the laws, usages, and customs of our mother- 
country) and other matters; which we apprehend call 
aloud for redress. 

They are as follow: te 

‘ 

First, By the royal charter (which has ever been, 
ought to be, and truly is, the principal and invariable 
fundamental of this constitution) King Charles the Se- 
-cond did give and grant unto William Penn, his heirs 
and assigns, the province of Pensylvania; and also to 
him and his heirs, and his or their deputies or lieute~ 
nants, free, full, and absolute power, for the good and 
happy government thereof, to make and enact any laws, 
“ according to their best discretion; by and with the 
advice, assent, and approbation of the freemen of the 
said country, or of their delegates or deputies ;” for the 
raising of money, or any other end appertaining to the 


nally depends on the king’s commission, and instructions given to his go- 
vernors ; and the assemblies, held under that authority, have their share in 
making local ordinances not repugnant to English law. Next, proprietary 
governments ; where a-district of country is given by the crown to indivi- 
duals, attended with certain legislative powers in the nature of a fief ; with 
a provision for the sovereignty at home, and also for the fulfilment of the 
terms and end of the grant. Lastly, charter governments, where the fun- 
damentals of the government are previously prescribed and made known 
to the settlers, being in no degree left subject to a governor’s commission 
or proprietor’s will. (See Blackstone, Vol. I. Introd. § 4.)—Good faith 
however to mankind seemed to require, that the constitutions, once begun 
under the provincial or proprietary governments, should remain unaltered 
(except for improvement) to the respective settlers, equally as in charter 
governments, B. V. 


EQ public 
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public state, peace, or safety of the said country. By 
the words of this grant, it is evident, that full powers 
are granted to the deputies and lieutenants of William 
Penn and his heirs, to concur with the people in fram- 
ing laws for their protection and the safety of the pro- 
vince, according to their best discretion; independent 
of any instructions or directions they should receive 
from their principals. And it is equally obvious to your 
committee, that the people of this province and their re- 
presentatives were interested in this royal grant; and by 
virtue thereof have an original right of legislation inhe- 
rent in them; which neither the proprietors nor any 
other person whatsoever can divest them of, restrain, 
or abridge, without manifestly violating and destroying 
the letter, spirit, and design of this grant. - 

Nevertheless we unfortunately find, that the proprie- 
taries of this province, regardless of this sacred funda- 
mental of our rights and liberties, have so abridged 
and restricted their late and present governor’s discretion 
in matters of legislation, by their illegal, impracticable, 
and unconstitutional instructions and prohibitions; that 
no bill for granting aids and supplies to our most graci- 
ous sovereign (be it ever so reasonable, expedient, and 
necessary for the defence of this his majesty’s colony, 
and safety of his people) unless it be agreeable thereto, | 
can meet with his approbation: by means whereof the 
many considerable sums of money which have been of- 
‘fered for those purposes, by the assemblies of this pro- 
vince (ever anxious to maintain his honour and rights,) 
haye been rejected; to the great encouragement of his 
majesty’s enemies, and the imminent danger of the losg_ 
of this colony. 


Secondly, 
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Secondly, The representatives of the people in gene- 
ral assembly met, by virtue of the said royal grant, and 
the charter of privileges granted by the said William 
Penn, and a law of this province, have right to, and 
ought to enjoy all the powers and privileges of an as- 
sembly, according to the rights of the free-born subjects 
of England, and as is usual in any of the plantations 
in America: [also] it is an indubitable and now an in- 
contested right of the commons of England, to grant 
aids and supplies to his majesty in any manner they 
think most easy to themselves and the people; and 
they [also] are the sole judges of the measure, manner 
and time of granting and raising the same. 

Nevertheless the proprietaries of this province, in 
contempt of the said royal grant, proprietary charter, 
and law of their colony, designing to subvert the fun- 
damentals of this constitution, to deprive the assembly 
and people of their rights and privileges, and to assume 
an arbitrary and tyrannical power over the liberties and 
properties of his majesty’s liege subjects, have so re- 
strained their governors by the despotic instructions 
(which are not to be varied from, and are particularly 
directory in the framing and passing of money-bills and 
supplies to his majesty, as to the mode, measure, and 
time) that it is impossible for the assembly, should 
they lose all sense of their most essential rights, and 
comply with those instructions, to grant sufficient aids 
for the defence of this his majesty’s province from the 
common enemy. 


Thirdly, In pursuance of sundry acts of general as- 
sembly, approved of by the crown, [and] a natural right 
inherent in every man antecedent to all laws, the as- 

E3 semblies 
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semblies of this province have had the power of dispos- 
ing of the public monies, that have been raised for the 
encouragement of trade and support of government, by 
the interest money arising by the loan of the bills of 
credit and the excise. No part of these monies was 
ever paid by the proprietaries, or ever raised on their es- 
tates; and therefore they can have no pretence of right 
to a voice in the disposition of them. They have ever 
been applied with prudent frugality to the honour and 
advantage of the public, and the king’s immediate ser- 
vice, to the general approbation of the people: the cre- 
dit of the government has been preserved, and the debts 
of the public punctually discharged. In short, no in- 
conveniencies, but great and many advantages have ac- 
crued, from the assembly’s prudent care and manage- 
ment of these funds. oy ) | | 
‘Yet the proprietaries resolved to deprive the assem- 
blies of the power and means of supporting an agent. 
in England, and of prosecuting their complaints and 
remonstrating their aggrievances, when injured and 
oppressed, to his majesty and his parliament: and to 
rob them of this natural right (which has been so often 
approved of by their gracious sovereign) have, by their 
said instructions, prohibited their governor from giving 
his assent to any laws emitting or re-emitting any pa- 
per-currency or bills of credit, or for raising money by 
excise or any other method; unless the governor or 
commander in chief for the time being, by clauses to 
be inserted therein, has a negative in the disposition of 
the monies arising thereby; let the languishing circum 
stances of our trade be ever so great, and a further or 
greater medium be ever so necessary for its support. 


- . 
Fourthly 


- 
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Fourthly, By the laws and statutes of England, the 
chief rents, honours, and castles of the crown are taxed, 
and pay their proportion to the supplies that are granted 
to the king for the defence of the realm and support of 
government: his majesty, the nobility of the realm, 
and all the British subjects, do now actually contribute 
their proportion towards the defence of America in ge- 
neral, and this province in particular: and it is in a 
more especial manner the duty of the proprietaries to 
pay their proportion of a tax, for the immediate preser- 
vation of their own estates, in this province. ‘lo ex- 
empt therefore any part of their estates from their rea- 
sonable part of this necessary burthen, it is unjust as it 
is illegal, and as new as it is arbitrary. 

Yet the proprietaries, notwithstanding the general 
danger to which the nation and its colonies are expos- 
ed, and great distress of this province in particular, by 
their said instructions, have prohibited their governors 
from passing laws for the raising supplies for its de- 
fence ; unless all their located, unimproved, and unoc- 
cupied lands, quit-rents, fines, and purchase monies on 
interest. (the much greater part of their enormous 
‘estates in this colony) are expressly exempted from 
paying any part of the tax. 3 


Fifthly, By virtue of the said royal charter, the pro- _ 
prietaries are invested with a power of doing every 
thing “ which unto a compleat establishment of jus- 
tice, unto courts and tribunals, forms of judicature, and 
manner of proceedings, do belong.” It was certainly 
the import and’ design of this grant, that the courts of 
~ Judicature should be formed, and the judges and officers 
thereof hold their commissions, in a manner not repug- 

E4 nant, 
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nant, but agreeable to the laws and customs of Eng- 
land: that thereby they might remain free from the 
influence of persons in power, the rights of the people 
might be preserved, and their properties effectually se- 
cured. That the guarantee, William Penn (under- 
standing the said grant‘in this light) did, by his origi- 
nal frame of government, covenant and grant with the 
people, that the judges aud other officers should hold 
their commissions during their good behaviour, and no 
longer. 

Notwithstanding which, the governors of this pro- 
vince have, for sean sMreadle past, granted all the com- 
missions to the judges of the king’s bench or supreme 
court of this province, and to the judges of the court 
of common pleas of the several counties, to be held 
during their will and pleasure ; by ‘means whereof, the 
said judges being subject to the influence and directi- 
ons of the proprietaries and their governors, their fa- 
vourites and creatures, the laws may not be duly admi- 
nistered or executed, but often wrested from their true 
sense ; to serve particular purposes, the foundation of 
justice may be liable to be destroyed; and the lives, 
laws, liberties, privileges, and properties of the people 
thereby rendered precarious and altogether insecure; to 
the great disgrace of our laws, and the inconceivable 
injury of his ‘majesty’s subjects. 


Your committee further beg leave to add, that be- 
sides these aggrievances, there are other hardships the 
people of this province have experienced, that call for 
redress—The inlistment of servants, without the least sa- 
tisfaction being made to the masters, has not only pre- 

vented 
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vented the cultivation of our lands, and diminished the 
trade and commerce of the province, but is a burthen 
extremely unequal and oppressive to individuals. And 
should the practice continue, the consequence must 
prove very discouraging to the further settlement of 
this colony, and prejudicial to his majesty’s future ser- 
vice.---Justice, therefore, demands, that satisfaction 
should be made to the masters of such inlisted servants; 
and that the right of masters to their servants be con- 
firmed and settled.---But as those servants have been 
inlisted into his majesty’s service for the general defence 
of America, and not of this province only, but all the 
colonies, and the nation in general, have and will re- 
ceive equal benefit from their service; this satisfaction 
should be made at the expence of the nation, and not 
of the province only. } 

That the people now labour under a burthen of taxes, 
almost insupportable by so young a colony, for the de- 
fence of its long-extended frontier, of about two hundred 
miles from New Jersey to Maryland; without either of 
those colonies, or the three lower counties on Delaware, 
contributing their proportion thereto; though their 
frontiers are in a great measure covered and protected 
by our forts. And should the war continue, and with 
it this unequal burthen, many of his majesty’s subjects 
in this province will be reduced to want, and the pro- 
vinee, if not lost to the enemy, involved in debt, and 
sunk under its load. | | 

That notwithstanding this weight of taxes, the as« 
semblies of this province have given to the general service 

vof the nation, five thousand pounds to purchase provi- 
sions for the troops under General Braddock; 2,985/. 
3 Os. 
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Os. 11d. for clearing a road by his orders; 10,5144. 10s. 
1d. to General Shirley, for the purchasing provisions 
for the New England forces; and expended the sum of 
2,385. Os. 22d. in supporting the inhabitants of Nova 
Scotia; which likewise we conceive ought to be a na- 
tional expence. é, 

And that his majesty’s subjects, the Ree and 
insurers in England, as well as the merchants here and 
elsewhere; did during the last, and will during the jpre- 
sent war, greatly suffer in their property, trade, and 
commerce, by the enemy's privateers on this coast, and 
at our capes, unless some method be fallen’on to pre- 
vent it. 


Wherefore your committee are of opinion, That the 
commissioners intended to be sent to England*, to so- 
licit a memorial and redress of the many infractions and 
violationsof the constitution; should also have it in 
charge, and be instructed to represent to our most gra- 
cious sovereign and his parliaments, the seyeral unequal 
burthens and hardships before-mentioned ;---and en- 
deavour to procure satisfaction to the masters: of such 
servants as have been inlisted, and the right. of 
masters to their servants established and confirmed ;--- 
and obtain a repayment of the said several sums of 
money, some assistance towards.defending our exten- 


+ Dr. Franklin was afterwards appointed to present this address, as 
agent for the province of Pensylvania, and departed from America for 
the purpose in June 1797, See his life, Vol. I. p. 134. While in Eng- 
land, the more effectually to accomplish the business upon which he was 
sent, he wrote the article that follows in the next page, entitled An histo- 
rical Review, &c. Editer. 
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siye frontier, and a vessel of war to protect the trade 
and commerce of this province. 


Submitted to the correction of the house. 


Feb. 22,1757. 


An historical Review of the Constitution and:Govern- 
ment of Pensylvania, from its Origin; so far as regards 
the several Points of Controversy which have, from Time 
to Time, arisen between the several Governors of that Pro- 
vince, and their several Assemblies. founded on authentic 
Documents. ' 

Those who would give up essential liberty, to purchase a little temporary 


safety, deserve neither liberty nor safety. 


Griffiths, 1759*. 


DEDICATION. 
To the right honourable Arthur Onslow, speaker of the 
honourable House of Commons. : 
5 j 
SiR, ry 

THE subject of the,following sheets is an unhappy 
one: the controversy between the proprietaries and 
successive assemblies of Pensylvania: a controversy 
which 


* This is the title of an octavo volume, consisting of nearly five hundred 
‘pages closely printed. It was written, as mentioned in the preceding note, 
while Dr. Franklin was in England as agent for the province of Pensylva~ 
nia, to further the ends of his mission, by removing .the unfavourable im- 
pressions which had taken place to the prejudice of the Pensylvanians: 
and “ it must be confessed,” as a reviewer of the work observes, “ they 

had 
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which has often embarrassed, if not endangered the 
public service: a controversy whith has been long de- 
pending, and which still seems to be as far from an 
issue as ever. | 

Our blessed saviour reproaches the Pharisees with 
laying heavy burdens on men’s shoulders, which they 
themselves would not stir with a single finger. 

Our proprietaries, sir, have done the same; and, for 
the sake of the commonwealth, the province has, 
hitherto submitted to the imposition: not indeed, with- 
out the most strenuous endeavours to lay the load 
equally, the fullest manifestations, and the strongest 
protestations against the violence put upon,them. 

Having been most injuriously misrepresented and 
traduced in print, by the known agents and dependents 
of those gentlemen their fellow subjects, they at last 
find themselves obliged to set forth an -historical state 
of their case, and to. make their appeal to the publie 
upon it, 


had in our anthor a most zealous and able advocate. His sentiments are 
manly, liberal, and spirited ; his style close, nervous, and rhetorical. By 
a forcible display of the oppressions his clients have sustained, he inclines 
us to pity their condition; by an enumeration of their virtues he endea~ 
vaurs to remove the idea, which many have entertained, of their unimpor- 
tance, and, abstracted from their consideration in a political light, they 
claim our regard by reason of their own personal merits.” Interesting 
however as the controversy between the governors and the assembly of 
Pensylvania may have been at the time, it is too little so now to justify the 
insertion of so voluminous an account of it in the present collection, and 
we shall content ourselves therefore with extracting the dedication, pre- 
face, and contents. It is singular, that neither the editor of Dr. Frank- 
lin’s works; whom we have designated by the letters B. V.; nor Dr. 
Cruger, the continuator of his life, should have mentioned this publication. 
The work is indeed anonymous, but itis so well known to have been Dr. 
Frauklin’s, that in the common library catalogue of the British Museum 
ft is ranked under hisname. Editor. 

With 
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With the public opinion in their favour, they may 
with the more confidence lift up their eyes to the wis- 
dom of parliament and the majesty of the crown, from 
whence alone they can derive an effectual remedy. 

To your hands, sir, these papers are most humbly 
presented, for considerations so be pes that they scarce 
need any explanation. 

The Roman provinces did not stand more in need of 
patronage than ours: and such clients as we are would 
have preferred the integrity of Cato to the fortune. of 
Cesar. 

The cause we bring is in fact the cause of all the pro- 
vinces in one: it is the cause of every British subject 
in every part of the British dominions: it is the cause 
of every man who deserves to be free every where. 

The propriety, therefore, of addressing these papers 
to a gentleman, who, for so many successive parlia- 
ments, with so much honour to himself and satisfaction 
to the public, has been at the head of the commons of 
Great Britain, cannot be called in question. 

You will smile, sir, perhaps, as you read the referen- 
ces of a proyincial assembly to the rights and claims of 
parliament; but we humbly conceive, it will be without 
the least mixture of resentment; those assemblies hav- 
ing nothing more in view, than barely to establish their 
privileges on the most rational and solid basis they 
could find, for the security and service of their ¢on- 
stituents. 

And you are humbly besought, sir, not to think the 
worse of this address, because it has been made without 
your permission or privity. 

- Nobody asks leave to pay a-debt: every Briton i is 
your 
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your debtor, sir: and all we have said, or can say, 1s but 
a poor composition for what we owe you. 
You have conferred as much honour omthe chair you 
fill, as the chair has conferred on you. 

Probity and dignity are your characteristics. | 

May that seat always derive the same lustre from the 
same qualities! % 

This at least ought to be our prayer, whether it is or 
not within our expectations. 

For the province of Pensylvania, as well as in my 
own private capacity, I have the honour to be, with the 
most profound respect, 


Sir, 
your most obedient humble servant, 


THE Eprror. 
ee ~ — 
INTRODUCTION. 


TO obtain an infinite variety of purposes by a few: 
plain principles is the characteristic of nature. As the 
eye is affected so is the understanding: objects at dis- 
tance strike it according to their dimensions, or the. 
quantity of light thrown upon them; near, according to 
their novelty or familiarity as they are in motion or at 
rest. It is the same with actions. A battle is all-mo- 
tion; a hero all glare: while such images are before us, 
we can attend to nothing else. Solon and Lyecurgus 
would make no figure in the same scene with the king 
of Prussia; and we are.at present. so lost in a military 

scramble 
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scramble on the continent next us, in which it must be 
confessed we are deeply interested, that we have scarce 
time to throw a glance towards America, where we have 
also much at stake, and where, if any where, our ac- 
count must be made up at last. 

We love to stare more than to reflect, jas to’ be ins 
dolently amused at our leisure, than to commit the 
smallest trespass on our patience by winding a painful 
tedious maze, which would pay us in nothing but know- 
ledge. | 
But then as there are some eyes that can find nothing 
marvellous but what is marvelously great, so there are 
others equally disposed to marvel at what is marvel- 
Jously little; and who can derive as much entertain- 
ment from this microscope in examining a mite, as 
Dr. in ascertaining the geography of the moon, 
or measuring the tail of a comet. 

Let this serve as an excuse for the author of these 
sheets, 1f he needs any, for bestowing them on the 
transactions of a colony, till of late hardly mentioned in 
our annals; in point of establishment one of the last 
upon the British list, and in point of rank one of the 
most subordinate, as being not only subject, in common 
with the rest, to the crown, but also to the claims of a 


proprietary, who thinks he does them honour enough in 
governing them by deputy; consequently so much fur- 
ther removed from the royal eye, and so much the more 

exposed to the pressure of self-interested ¢nstructions. 
Considerable, however, as most of them, for happi- 
ness of situation, fertility of soil, product of valuable 
commodities, number of inhabitants, shipping, amount of 
exportations, latitude of rights and privileges, and every 
other requisite for the being and well-being of society, 
5 aid 
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and more considerable than any of them all for the ces 
lerity of its growth, unassisted by any human help but 
the vigour and virtue of its own excellent constitution, 
_A father and his family, the latter united by interest 
and affection, the former to be revered for the wisdom 
of his institutions and the indulgent use of his authority, 
was the form it was at first presented in. ‘Those who 
were only ambitious of repose found it here; and as 
none returned with an evil report of the land, numbers 
followed: all partook of the leaven they found: the 
community still wore the same equal face: nobody 
aspired: nobody was oppressed: industry was sure of 
profit, knowledge of esteem, and virtue of veneration. 

An assuming landlord, strongly disposed to convert 
free tenants into abject vassals, and to reap what he 
did not sow, countenanced and abetted by a few despe- 
rate and designing dependents, on the one side; and on 
the other, all who have sense enough to know their 
rights, and spirit enough to defend them, combined as 
one man against the said landlord and his encroach~ 
ment in the form it has since assumed. 

And surely a nation born to liberty like this, bound 
to leave it unimpaired as they received it from their fa- 
thers in perpetuity to their heirs, and interested in the 
conservation of it in every appendix to the British em- 
pire, the particulars of such a contest cannot be wholly 
indifferent. 

On the contrary, it is reasonable to tink, the first 
workings of power against liberty, and the natural ef- 
forts of unbiassed men to secure themselves against the, 
first approaches of Oppression, must have a capti- 
yating power over every man of sensibility and discern- 
ment amongst us, 

Liberty 
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Liberty it seems thrives best in the woods. America 
best. cultivates what Germany brought forth. And 
were it not for certain ugly comparisons, hard to be 
suppressed, the pleasure arising from such a research 
would be without alloy. 

In the feuds of Florence recorded by Machiavel, we 
find more to lament and less to praise. Scarce can we 
believe the first citizens of the ancient republics had 
such pretensions to consideration, though so highly ce- 
lebrated in ancient story. As to ourselves, we need no 
longer have recourse to the late glorious stand of the 
French parliament to excite our emulation. 

It is a known custom among farmers, to change their 
corn from season to season, for the sake of filling the 
bushel: and in case the wisdom of the age should con- 
descend to make the like;experiment in another shape, 
from hence we may learn, whither to repair for the pro- 
per species. | 

It is not meeps to be presumed, that such as Pa 
long been accustomed to consider the colonies in gene- 
ral as only so many. dependencies on the council board, 
the board of trade, and the board of customs; or, as a 
hot-bed for causes, jobs and other pecuniary emolu- 
ments, and as formed as effectually by instructions as 
by laws, can be prevailed on to consider those patriot 
rustics with any degree of respect. | 

But how contemptibly soever these gentlemen may 
talk of the colonies, how cheap soever they may hold 
their assemblies, or how insignificant the planters and 
traders who compose them, truth will be truth, and 
principle, principle, notwithstanding. . 

Courage, wisdom, integrity, and honour are not to 
be measured by the place assigned them to act in, but 
VOL, Ili. F by 
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by the trials they undergo and the vouchers they fur- 
nish: and if so manifested, need neither robes or titles, 
to set them off. 


&e, 
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LIST of governors of Pensylvania, and dates of the 
several charters, &c. of that province. 

Abstract of the charter granted to William Penn. 

Certain conditions or concessions of Mr. Penn toe 
the first adventurers in, and settlers of, Pensylvania. 

Mr. Penn’s first frame of government. 

His reservation of quit rents. 

His second frame of government. 

The province of Pensylvania and the territory of the 
three lower counties united by his management. 

Remonstrance of a subsequent assembly against the 
said union. 

Motives of the planters, assigned by the said assem- 
bly, for accepting the second frame of government. 

Mr. Penn’s return to England, and appointment of 
commissioners to administer the government. 

- Disorders which ensued during his absence. 

Captain Blackwell’s government. 

The government assumed into the lands of the crown 
in 1693, and administered by colonel Fletcher, gover- 
nor of New York. 

He declares the constitution of Mr. Penn’s govern- 
ment, and that of their majesties, to be directly oppo- 
site to each other. 

He menaces the assembly with an annexion of their 
province to that.of New York. ’ 

Protestation 
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Protestation against passing of bills, amended by the 
governor and council, without the previous assent of the 
assembly to those amendments, and of money-bills be- 
fore grievances have been redressed. 

Remonstrance to Mr. Penn concerning this period. 

The governor admits the principles of the quakers, 
not to carry arms, or levy money to make war; and so- 
licits a supply to feed the hungry and clothe the naked 
(Indians), | 

The assembly insist on their right to appropr iate as 
well as to raise money. : 

The government of William Markham, Esq. 

A new act of settlement or frame of government. 

The government resumed by Mr. Penn. 

The BN purged from the odium of lagi 
pirates, and carrying on an illicit trade. 

A new model of elections agreed to. 

‘The assembly formed thereon dissolved. 

Another assembly called upon another model, to meet 
at Newcastle instead of Philadelphia. — 

Aids granted for the proprietary-governor, in ex- 
change for a conformation of property. 

An aid of 350/. sterling to the crown on this ac- 
count. 

Mr. Penn’s olausible speech to.a new assembly. 

Three of the requisitions they made to him, with his _ 
answers and their replies. 

A breach between the province and the territory. 

The last charter of privileges, which, under the royal 
charter, is now the rule of government. | 

It is unanimously rejected bY the freemen of the ter- 
ritory. 

Mr. Penn’s silat for England. 

FQ Andrew 
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Andrew Hamilton, Esq. deputy-governor, in vain en- 
deavours to unite the territory with the province. 

John Evans, Esq. succeeds Hamilton, and makes the 
like endeavour, also in vain. 

Controversy between him and the assembly concern- 
ing the bill to confirm the charter. 

Nine several heads of complaint entered in the mi- 
nutes of the assembly, as the ground of a representation 
to the proprietary; being the representation several 
times before cited. 

‘The remainder of that representation. 

A copy of it demanded by the governor and Perea 
by the assembly. 

The latter make a merit of having forborne to make 
their representation public. 

The governor obtains an assembly to his risk by 
undue practices. 

Animosities between Lloyd, speaker of the assembly, 
and Logan, secretary to the governor and council. 

The governor censures the proprietary’s charter of 
property. 

The draughtman’s defence of it. 

The governor declares the proprietary’s high resent 
ment of the assembly’s representation. 

The assembly’s reply. : * 

The governor refers to the charter of privileges as 
the only rule of government. a 

The assembly complains of infractions made in ite 

Their FapErgeniatien to the POR a: against. the. 
governor. 

Logan impeached by the assembly. 

An unanimous vote of thanks to the BRORNStany, for 
recalling Evans. 


General 
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General view of Gookin’s government. 

Assembly’s character of themselves. 

A proprietary-governor a wretched thing. 

Artful conduct of governor Keith. 

Mr. Penn’s death. 

The province left in the hands of trustees. 

Logan, one of those trustees, obtains a gityeeahs in the 
council against the governor. 

Logan makes a voyage to England, and returns with 
private instructions to Keith, hich Keith communi- 
cates to the assembly. | 

The governor and assembly in concert pay no regard 
to the said instructions. 

A controversy in print, between the governor and 
Logan thereon. 

A breach between the governor and speaker. 

The province in a state of tranquillity for nine years 
under his administration. 

A pathetic reflection on the melancholy case of go- 
vernors recalled. 

Pensylvania easy to be governed, if well governed, 

Private instructions from the proprietary in two se- 
veral instances declared void. 

The proprietary of Pensylvania too inconsiderable 
here at home to be a patron to the province, and too 
unsizeably great there. 

The proprietaries the sole purchasers of Indian lands: 
~--the people at the sole expence of Indian affairs :--- 
treaties and purchases concomitant. 

The quitrents of Pensylvania, paid to the proprietary, 
first demanded and granted to defray the charge of go- 
vernment. ; 

Notwithstanding which the people now pay taxes for 

F3 that 
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that purpose, and the proprietaries insist on holding 
their estates tax-free. : 

Paper-money first issued in Pensylvania. 

Precautions taken to secure it from depreciation. 

Mr. Penn’s trustees averse to the said issue, till a pro- 
vision was made, at the expence of the province, to ren- 
der his heirs gainers by it. 

Room left in the constitution of the provice for self 
defence by force of arms, though the use of arms was 
not consistent with the principles of quakers. 

In consequence of complaints to parliament, of the 
mischiefs arising from excessive issues of paper-money 
by the eastern governments (that is to say those of New 
England) a general instruction was sent to all the ¢0- 
vernors of North: America, not to give their assent to 
any farther bills of that nature, without a suspending 
clause, till his majesty’s pleasure should be known. 

The assembly grants money in aid of the expedition 
against Carthagena. 

The governor inlists indented servants upon that oc- 
casion; and the assembly apply the Prone they. had 
given to indemnify the masters. 

They give $,000/. towards the public service, to be 
applied as his majesty should direct. 

Also another sum of 4,000/. to furnish necessaries to 
the troops in Louisburgh. 

And yet another sum of 5,000/. towards the intended 
expedition against Canada in the year 1746, by an ad- 
dition of the like sum to their paper currency, and not- 
withstanding the above instruction, the governor gave 
his assent to the bill for that purpose. 

The proprietaries of Pensylvania oppose. the _ bill 
brought into parliament for restraining the northern 


colonies 
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colonies from issuing paper bills of credit, and make a 

merit of it in the province. 

The assembly call upon the proprietaries to contri- 
bute to the expence of Indian affairs, which they decline. 

The assembly’s representation thereon. 

A bill for increasing the provincial paper-currency in 
proportion to the increase of the province, by an addi- 
tion of 20,000/. thereto. 

Rejected by the governor for being vi emp de 
timed. 

And petitioned by the iuhabitants. 

A message from the governor (Hamilton) preparing 
the house to expect incursions from the French among 
the Indians in alliance with them, and requiring assist- 
ance on their behalf. 

The answer of the proprietaries to the representation 
of the assembly concerning the expence of Indian 
affairs. | 

The assembly’s message sent to the governor, to- 
gether with the currency-bill he had before rejected. 

Another message to him concerning Indian affairs, 
and notifying a present. of condolence to the ‘l'wightwee 
tribe. | 

Governor’s message, importing his assent to the cur- 
rency-bill, with a suspending clause. 

Resolution of the assembly not to accept this clause, 
with their reasons. 

A note of regret, that some temperament had not 
been found out at home, to prevent the controversy, 
which was now on the point of breaking out. 

_. Remonstrance of the assembly against the said clause. 
The governor’s message of adherence thereto. 
The assembly’s reply. : 

F 4, Their 
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Their repiy to the proprietary’s answer to the repre- 
sentation on Indian expences, 

Unanimous resolution of the assembly concerning the 
necessity of a remission of their paper-currency. 

Lord Holdernesse’s letter and other papers laid be- 
fore them, together with a written message from the 
governor thereon. 

_ The assembly’s answer, accompanied with their cur- 
rency-bill. 

The governor rejects it; but offers to pass a bill for 
striking a farther sum on a proper fund for sinking the 
saine in a few years. 

‘The assembly prudently avail themselves of the cau- 
tions in lord Holdernesse’s letter concerning undoubted 
limits, to decline taking any part in the broil, till the 
government of Virginia, as first concerned, should set 
the first example. 

The governor revives the old controversy concerning 
the paper-money instruction. 

Declares in another paper he had undoubted assurance; 
that part of his majesty’s dominions within his govern- 

ment was at that time invaded, and demands supplies 
to arm the province, &e. . 

The assembly demur, and desire a short adjournment. 

The governor not only persists in his former declara-. 
tion, but maintains, that the case was the same, whe- 
ther the invasion of the enemy was made in Virginia or 
Pensylvania. 

The assembly adjourn to May 6, and are assembled 
by the governor April 2, in order to lay before them 
papers from governor Dinwiddie; and demand asupply. 

Debates in the assembly on the quantum, and a new 
adjournment. 


Another 
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Another session, and a message from the governor, 
accompanied with intelligence, that the French were 
before the fort built by the Virginians on the Ohio; 
with dispatches and a proposition from the governors 
of Boston and New York, for an union of the colo- 
nies, &c. 

A joint bill for granting an aid of 10,000/. to the king, 
and 20,000/. for replacing torn and rag¢ed bills, offered. 

Amendments proposed by the governor. 

Unanimously rejected by the assembly, and for what 
reasons. 

The governor’s reply. 

A reflection thereon. * 

Resolutions of the assembly. } 

And message to the governor before their adjourn- 
ment. att 
They are re-convened by special summons on the 
occasion of Washington’s defeat, and required to form 
chearful and vigorous resolutions for dislodging the 
enemy, in concurrence with Virginia. | 

The proceedings of the commissioners at Albany laid 
before them. é 

They prepare and present a bill for striking 35,0000. 
in bills of credit, and the rest for replacing dlefentiive bills. 

Which the governor evades for want of sufitcient 
powers to pass it. 

Governor Morris’s arrival at Philadelphia, ee first 
speech to a new assembly. 

The assembly’s answer and adjournment. 

Being assembled again, a letter from Sir Thomas 
Robinson, secretary of state, is laid before them; and 
the governor in his speech requires them to ‘raise and 
keep up a considerable body of troops. 

They | 
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They present a bill for raising 40,000/. on the former 
plan; half of this sum for the public service; with a 
message, expressing their concern at a paragraph in the 
secretary of state’s letter, by which it appeared their 
conduct had not been fairly represented at home. 

The old instruction, and an opinion of the attorney- 
general’s, pleaded by the governor in bar of his assent, 
unless the money was raised in a five-years fund. 

A letter from Sir Thomas Robinson to the governor 
of Pensylvania, dispatched at the same time with others 
of similar tendency to the other governors of the north- 
em colonies. 

Which the governor, in his comment upon it, endea- 
vours to narrow the application of, to Pensylvania only. 

A message from the assembly, fully demonstrating, 
that Pensylvania was not comprehended in the instruc- 
tion insisted upon; and that in case-it was, the present 
emergency was one of those, which, according to the 
very letter of that instruction, might be provided for 
notwithstanding: also desiring a sight of the instructi- 
ons he himself had received from his principals. 

A second message, in which they call upon the go- 
vernor to give his assent to the bill, as what would an- 
swer all the purposes recommended to them in Sir 
Thomas Robinson’s letter. | 

The governor’s reply, declining the bill as before; 
because the supply might be otherwise raised, and 
evading the communication of his instructions. 

The assembly’s rejoinder, justifying the requisition 
they made of his instructions; and intimating, that an 
appeal to the crown was the only method left them of 
being continued in theuse and benefit of their birth- 
right, and charter liberties. 
The 
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The governor questions their right to have these in- 
structions laid before them, and endeavours to put them 
beside their point, by magnifying the sabe of 
the French, &c. 

The assembly order the papers which had ine 
between the proprietaries and them to be printed, 
_ which till then they had avoided. 

Their unanimous resolutions concerning the propric- 
tary instructions, in which they declare it as their opi- 
nion, that the said instructions were the principal if not 
the sole obstruction to their bill: also the most essen- 
tial points contained in their reply to the governor's 
charges against them. 

A brief of the governoy’s sur-rejoinder. 

Some general remarks. 

The assembly make their appeal to the crown, inform 
the governor thereof, signify their inclination to ad- 
journ till May, and give his instructions the coup de 
grace. ! : | 

The governor's expostulatory message thereon, 

He demands a copy of their minutes; they order 
him one when the printed copies were finished, and 
adjourn. 

Upon Braddock’s arrival in stile, they are. re-as- 
sembled by special summons: the demands made by 
message on that occasion. 

The governor reprimands them for having published 
Sir Thomas Robinson’s letter in their minutes, and for 
not delivering him a copy of those minutes so soon as 
he had required them. 

The assembly’s answer thereto. 

Orders and counter-orders to the printer of these 
minutes, 


Two 
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Two messages from the governor; one communicat- 
ing a design of general Shirley to build a fort within 
the limits of his majesty’s territories near Crown Point, 
to which the assembly is required to contribute; and 
the other, notifying first the arrival of Braddock’s 
forces, and then the expectations entertained at home, 
_ that the colonies would raise an additional number of 
forces, furnish provisions, &c. all termimated with a 
kind of menace of the resentment of his majesty and 
the parliament, in case of a disappointment. 

Twenty five thousand pounds granted to the king’s use, 
to be raised by an emission of paper-bills to the same 
amount, and to be sunk by an extension of the excise 
for ten years. 

Refused by the governor, on the old, pretence of a 
contrary instruction. 

A provision demanded for the expence of an Indian 
treaty. 

A memorial to the assembly from Mr. Quincy, a 
commissioner from the government of Massachusett’s 
Bay, expressing both his concern, that the governor 
could not be induced to pass the said money-bill, and 
his acknowledgments of the chearfulness shown by 
them in granting 10,000/. for victualling the forces to 
be employed in New England; being part of the mo- 
ney so granted; and urging’ them to find out some 
other means of rendering their purpose effectual. 

The. assembly resolve to raise the said sum on the 
credit of the province. 

beer id paper of acknowledgment from the ‘said 

r. Quincy. 

aie governor refuses to return the said bill to the 
assembly; informs them the French had fitted: out fift 

teen 
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teen sail of the line, with six thousand land forces, and 
calls upon them to put the province into a state of de-, 
fence, as the enemy could not be ignorant how plenti-. 
ful and defenceless it was; yet advises a short adjourn- 
ment. 

_ They meet again, and a squabble arising between them — 
about a bill merely. provincial, ‘he revives the former 
contruversy. fis 

The assembly’s spirited answer res this captious ,mes- 
sage. 

- A remark: thereon. 

They are re-assembled, 

A hardy assertion, concerning the paper-money act 
passed by governor ‘Thomas, skuieed by a fact. 

An acknowledgment from the officers of the regular 
forces of certaim presents made to them by the, as- 
sembly. ff g ) 

The governor's message to the assembly, said. tobe 
founded onia representation of general Braddock’s, re- 
quiring. them to,enable him to furnish the said general 
with provisions under, proper convoys, &e. Xe. 

The assembly desire to have the general’s letter laid. 
before them, which the governor declines, and thereby 
occasions anew controversy. 

The assembly send up two other bills; one of 1ejdaele 
for exchanging old bills, and one of 15,000/:. for the 
king’s use, on the model of that formerly passed, by go- 
vernor Thomas, and confirmed at home by the royal 
authority, since the. instruction so often cited had been 
sent to the said governor, 

Such amendments offered to it by sdieat goyernor, ag 
ree could not but .be presconsimerd. would not be 
allowed.; . wetse to} ef 

2 The 
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The assembly adjourn till September ; but are again 
convoked in July, on occasion of Braddock’s defeat. 

The governor’s speech. 

_ The assembly vote an aid of 50,0001. by a tax on alk 
real and personal estates. 

The governor makes a pompous offer in the proprie- 
tary’s name, of certain lands west of Allegheny moun- 
tains, to such adventurers as would fight for them, and 
calls upon the assembly to afford some assistance to 
such as should accept the same. . 

A remonstrance which certain inhabitants of certain 

places were induced to present to the assembly. 

The address of the assembly to the governor. 

Their 50,000/. money-bill returned, with an amend- 
ment, by which the WHOLE Pee estate was to be 
exempted from tax. 

The message of the assembly to the governor on that 
occasion, desiring his reasons for that exemption. 

The governor’s reply, containing four curious reasons. 

The assembly’s rejoinder, refuting those reasons.) 

Other papers which passed’ between them at if 
same Crisis. . 

_ The residue of Braddock’s troops being recalled from 
the frontiers, notwithstanding an application of the as- 
sembly to the governor requesting their continuance, 
he calls upon the house to provide for the security of 
the Back-inhabitants. 

A remark thereon. 

The governor alarms and embarrasses them with pe- 
titions from certain persons requiring to be armed; in- 
telligence of Indians actually set out, to fall upon their 
frontiers ; recommendations to provide by law against 
exporting provisions to the enemy, as a requisite to fa- 

cilitate 
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cilitate the reduction of Louisburgh ; and demands ofall 
manner of things for the assistance ‘of colonel. Dunbar, 
who, by orders from general Shirley, was nei to pro- 
ceed towards Fort Duquesne. 

A proposal from certain gentlemen of Philadelphia 
to subscribe 500/. in lieu of the proprietary proportion 
of the tax in question, and upon a presumption that the 
proprietaries would honourably reimburse them. | 

The assembly send up their bill to the governor 
again, together with the said proposal, as containing 
by implication an acknowledgment that:the tax was 
founded in equity, and also a farther security to. the go- 
vernor, in case he should give his assent to the bill. 

Their message to the governor, correcting his man- 
ner of stating the Louisburgh point, and observing, 
that all required of them from New England’ was to 
prolong the excellent laws they had ilready made. - 

Some seasonable remarks. 

The. governor’s verbal. answer to the assembly’s 
message concerning the money-bill, adhering to his 
amendment. 

He contends for a militia, 

The assembly order 1,000/. if so much remain in 
their treasury, to arm the Back-inhabitants. 

They signify their purpose to adjourn, and refer the 
affair of a militia-bill to a new assembly. 

Their proceedings at the next meeting: the governor 
demands an additional supply of provision tobe sent ta 
Albany, at the requisition of governor Phipps, for the 
use of the forces of Massachusett’s Bay: and another 
supply for the provisional troops of Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, which he was informed were raised in ad- 

dition 
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dition to those already paeleyed in the reduction of. 
Crown-Point. 

The assembly apply for a sight of Phijyns’s letter, 
which is refused. 

The old controversy renewed.. 

A. new one concerning the roads opened at the ex- 
pence of the province for the convenience of the king’s 
forces, which is carried on with much acrimony on 
both sides. 

As a last effort for the public service the assembly 
authorize by vote a loan, or voluntary subscription, of 
40,000/. to be raised in a fortnight, and refer the lend- 
ers to the next assembly for payment. 

An ‘apology for the length of this treatise; and a 

brief state of the province at this period.. 
« The new assembly, after a session of four days, suf- 
fered to adjourn themselves without proceeding to bu- 
siness, for want of having thevinteiligence then in the 
governor's hands in due form imparted to them. | 

Being re-convoked, the governor informs them, that 
a party of French and Indians had passed the moun- 
tains, and were encamped within eight miles of the ca- 
pital, and, after a liberal intermixture of upbraidings 
and self-sufficiencies, demands.a supply; premising, 
that it might be raised by an emission of any sum in 
paper, provided funds were found for sinking it in five 
years, &c. 

A reference to the only act of parliament extant, isl 
that an ineffectual one, to prevent the oppressions prac- 
tised by provincial governors. | 7 

Politics of various kinds, and from, various quarters, 
presented to the assembly. 


The 
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The assembly reduce and rectify the matter of alarm 
communicated by the governor; and advise such mea-’ 
sures as might reclaim the Indians,&c. 

A new message concerning the depredations of the 
Indians. * 

Sixty thousand pounds granted, to be struck in bills of 
credit, which were to be sunk by a tax of stx-pence in 
the pound ; and a poll-tax of sen shillings a head, yearly, 
for four years; which the governor refuses, and talks 
of setting off for the back counties. 

A new message, reporting, that the Shute ekin ite In- 
dians had offered their service to the province, provided 
it, was accepted without delay. 

Two messages from the assembly to the governor; 
the first concerning peace with the Indians, and the 
money bill; the other an answer to his harioab: the 
Susquehanna Indians. 

_ They send up a bill for pei the Bhs trade. 

The famous Kentish petition to the house of com- 
mons, in 1701 » outdone by the mayor of Philadelphia, 
and one hundred and thirty three other inconsiderates, 
ina demand on their assembly to constitute a militia 
forthwith. 

A petition of certain of the people called Quakers, 
for peaceable measures. 

Progress of the controversy concerning the bill, 
which the amit offers to pass with a suspending 
clause. 

Resolutions of aie assembly hereupon. 

. Message from the governor concerning another In- 

dian massacre, and demanding an immediate sup- 
ply, &c. 

VOL. III. eet & Another 
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Another fromthe assembly to Heats: Justifying their 
bill both in. inatter and manner. 

‘They send him up a militia bill. Bi 

The governor’s invective against their whole conduct. 

He passes the militia bill, under the aperiie deelara- 
‘tion that it was an improper one. 

He communicates to the assembly a aidionaatdn of 
Indian_affairs,»as prepared by his council; calls upon 
them to provide for a swarm of French banished out of 
Nova Scotia; and signifies, that the proprietaries. had 
senhtan order upon their receiver-general, for 5000l. as 
a free gift to the public. 

Another remonstrance from the mayor of Philadel- 
pha and his posse. . pity | 

‘The -assembly’s reply to the governor's invective, 
which for the present’ they declined making use of... 

The answer they did make use.of. 

- Parley between the speaker and tw enty-nine petition- 
ers, or rather prescribers to the assembly. » 

Unanimous ‘resolutions concerning the right of grant- 
ing supplies to the crown; and a new money bill, out: 
of which the proprietary otitis was excepted, in consi- 
deration of the late grant of 50001. 

_ The assembly’s message to the acapuiced explaining 
‘the use and pressing the shee of the Indian trade 
bill. 

The governor's evasive answer. 

His message desiring the | advice of the house. 

_ The assembly’s answer. 

. Their message relative to nies complaint of the Sha- 
wanese Indians. nit . . 

Their resolution concerning the indian trade bill; 
also concerning irregular and improper petitions. 


They 
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They adjourn; and two months after re-assemble by 
special summons. 

The governor’s message on that occasion. 

The message of the assembly in regard to the inlist- 
ing purchased servants. 

General Shirley’s letter of acknowledgment for a 
voluntary present of clothing sent by the province to 
his troops. | 

The assembly remind the governor of the idan 
trade bill. 

He returns it with amendments 5 as also their bill for 
extending the excise. 

They adhere to their bills and assign their reasons. 

The governor goes to Newcastle and the assembly 
adjourn. 

Sir William Johnson’s treaty with the six nations laid 
before them at their next meeting. 

The governor appearing strongly inclined to involve 
the province in a war with the Delawares and Shawa- 
nese, some of the people called Quakers petition for 
specific measures. 

-The governor on the other hand alarms the house 
with an account of a number of people coming in a 
body: to make demands upon them. 

Their unanimity on that occasion. 

The’ governor takes advantage of this incident to 
declare war against the said two Indian nations. 

_- He also demands farther supplies, and intimates, that 
certain Indians, long subsisted by the province, were 
retiring in discontent, &c. 

The assembly’s answer. 

The.return made by the governor. 

The resolutions of the assembly concerning a plan 

@ Q of 
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of military operations communicated to them by: the 
governor. 
They adjourn and are re-assembled. 
_ The governor’s message to them from a place called 
Harris's Ferry. ; 
A petition of the association companies in Philadel- 
phia, concerning the insufficiency of the militia law. 
The reply of the assembly to the governor’s message, 
accompanied with a bill for prohibiting provisions. 
Another session, and two other messages from the: 
governor, who was still posted at Harris’s Ferry. 


A money bill ordered, but postponed on the receipt 


of intelligence from Sir Charles Hardy and Sir William 
Johnson, that the Delawares and Shawanese were dis- 
posed to renew their alliance. 
.'The governor proclaims a suspension of arms. 


The assemblies’ message to him, in which they again | 


press him to pass the Indian trade bill; he promises to 
reconsider it; and a second time: calls upon them to 
make some (additional) provision for his support. 

Six members desire leave upon the adjournment to 
quit their seats, and at the next session present a writ- 
ten paper to the house as a testimonial thereof. 

The resignation accepted and new writs issued. 

The governor’s message notifying the appointment of 
Lord Loudoun to be commander in chief in America , 
as also the act of parliament for raising a regiment of 
foreigners ; recommending particularly, that the mas- 
ters of such indented servants as should engage in the 
service might be indemnified; and that, as by the expi- 
gation of an act passed in the Lower Countries, ;the 


Pensylvanian act, lately passed, would expire also, they 
would. 


7” 
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owvould prepare a proper bill for continuing the embar- 
go, &c. | 

The assembly’s reply; in which they show, the go- 
vernor had invalidated the ‘acts of all the other colonies 
by the law he had passed in the Lower Counties. 

Their ‘message concerning the excise and Indian 
trade bills; and his answer, that he would not recede 
from his amendments because of his proprietary in- 
struction. . , | 

The instruction itself. 

A remark; and the resolution of the Lidohes on the 
said instruction. | 

An act for emitting 4000}. in bills of credit, on be- 
half of the proprietaries, to supply so far the public oc- 
casions, till their receiver-general should be enabled by 
his receipts to make good ae order, 

An act, for striking and issuing the sum of 40,0001 for 
the king’s use, sent up to the governor. | 

His message concerning an attack to be apprehend- 
ed from the Indians about harvest time. 

The assembly’s answer. 

A bill to permit the exportation of provisions for the 
king’s service, notwithstanding the act of prohibition. 

The governor's evasive conduct in relation thereto. | 

The assembly apprise him, July 5, of their intention . 
to adjourn till August 2; and are told that he has no 
objection. 

Notwithstanding which, he re-assembles them a fort- 
night afterwards, in the midst of their harvest, under 
the pretence of continuing the prohibition act. 

Petition of the merchants | in relation to the em- 
bargo. 

The assembly’s answer to the governor’s message. 

Gc 3 Another 
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Another message to him concerning the preamble to 
the 40001. bill on behalf of the proprietaries. 

The governor’s answer. 

He sends down another preamble, which is not re- 
lished ; refuses to pass. the excise bill, and expunges the 
clause in the 40,0001. bill for taxing the Gapertaty 
estate. 

His message concerning Indian affairs, and the ex- 

pence of conducting them. | “. 

The rayeeenta s answer. 

The governor’s reply. © 

A parting eee Bok from general Shirley to the 
province. 

A new session, and the spat message thereon. 

The assembly’s answer. 

Governor Morris is superseded by governor Denny. 

The governor complimented on his arrival. 

The first speech a continuation of the old system. 

The business of the assembly at a stand for a few 
days. 

Their address ; and message, requesting copies of his 
proprietary instructions. 

Certain of the said instructions communicated. 

A short comment upon them.. 

A message to thé governor. 

The governor’s answer. 

A bill prepared for striking the sum of 60,0001. for 
the king’s use, to be sunk by an excise. 

A conference on the said bill. 

The assembly’s answer to the governor's objections. 

The governor's answer, signifying, that he would not 
give his assent to it. ; 

Resolutions of the assembly after a protest against the 


instructions, 
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instructions, and a salvo ap their own rights, to prepare a 
new bill. 

A new bill prepared and passed. 

A_ brief apology for the conduct of the assembly on 
this occasion. 

A remonstrance voted. 

Conclusion; with a testimonial of commodore Sprag . 
~ in behalf of the assembly. 


An APPENDIX, containing sundry original papers 
relative to the several points in’ controversy between 
the governors and assemblies of Pensylvania, viz. 

1. The representation of the assembly to the pro- 
prietaries, requesting them to bear a Propartignadle 
nee of Indian expences. ; 

. The proprietaries’ answer; and AEN s remarks 
po eon. 
age A inessage from governor Morris, containing his 
additional arguments to show’ the unreasonableness of 
taxing the proprietary estate for its defence, and in sup- 
port of the restrictions he was under in that TREDRE 

4, The assembly’s answer thereto. 

5. The governor’s reply. 

6. The assembly’s rejoinder. 


[Note. In the above four messages great part of the 
points in dispute between the proprietaries and people of 
the province are fully litigated ; and the perusal of them 
as necessary to those who would have a thorough know~ 
ledge of the controversy.] 


7. The,speaker of the Pensylvanian assembly’s paper 
of authorities relating to the rights of the commons 
over money-bills, and in support of the 50,000l. bills 

, G4 passed 
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passed by the assembly, so far as it relates to the taxing 
the proprietary estate within that province. 

8. Report of a committee of assembly on the pro- 
prietary instructions relative to money-bills ; clearly de- 
monstrating, that though’ the proprietaries would at 
length appear to be willing to have their estates taxed 
in common with other estates, yet that were laws pas- 
sed pursuant to these instructions, much the greatest 
part of their estate would be exempted, and that the 
sums necessary to be granted for his majesty’s service 
in that province could not possibly be raised thereby, 
&e. &c. A paper of importance. 

9. Mr. Thomas Penn’s estimate of the value of the 
proprietary estate in Pensylvania, upwards of twenty 
years ago; with remarks thereon, showing its prodi- 
gious increase since that time, the profits arising to the 
Hovss or Penn from their Indian purchases, and the 
huckstering manner in which ‘they dispose of lands to 
the king’s subjects 1 in that province. 

10. A specimen of the anonymous oat continual- 
ly published against the inhabitants of Pensylvania, by 
the proprictaries and their agents, with Mr. W. Frank- 
lin’s refutation thereof. 

11. Some remarks on: the einuiees of the last and 
present governor, with regard to their employing the 
provincial forces as regulars, rather than as rangers; and 
showing the secret: reason why that province is at pre- 
sent without a militia-law, notwithstanding the several 
bills which have been lately passed by the iat for 
‘that purpose. 

12. An account of sundry sums of money paid by the 
province for his majesty’s service, since the commence- 
went of the present troubles in America. 


13, An 
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13. An extract from an original letter of Mr. Logan, 
containing, among other things, his opinion of the pro- 
prietary right to the government of the three Delaware 
counties; and which serves to account for the parti- 
cular favour shown that government from time to 
time. 


The Interest of Great Britain considered, with Regard to her Co- 
lonies, and the Acquisitions of Canada and Guadaloupe*. 


1 HAVE perused with no small pleasure the Letter 
addressed to T'wo Great Men, and the Remarks on that 
letter. It is not merely from the beauty, the force and 
perspicuity of expression, or the general elegance of 
manner conspicuous in both pamphlets, that my plea- 
sure chiefly arises; it is rather from this, that I have 
lived to see subjects of the greatest importance to this 
nation publicly discussed without party views, or party 

heat, 


* In the year 1760, upon the prospect of a peace with France, the late 
Earl of Bath addressed a Letter to Two Great Men (Mr. Pitt and the 
Duke of Newcastle) on the terms necessary to be insisted upon in the ne- 
gociation. He preferred the acquisition of Canada, to acquisitions in the 
West Indies. In the same year there appeared Remarks on the letter ad- 
dressed to two great men, containing opposite opinions on this and other 
subjects. At this moment a philosopher stepped into the controversy, and 
wrote a pamphlet entitled, The Interest of Great Britain considered, with 
Regard to her Colonies, &c. The arguments he used, appear to have car- 
ried weight with them at the courts of London and Paris, for Canada was 
kept by the peace. . ; 

The editor thinks it necessary to add the following further expla- 
nations.—The above piece (which first came to his hands in the shape of a 
pamphlet, printed for Becket, 1761, 2d edit.) has none of the eight subdi- 

visions 
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heat, with decency and politeness, and with no other 
| warmth, than what a zeal for the honour and happiness 
of our king and country msy. inspire; and this by wri- 
ters, whose understanding (however they may differ 
from each other) appears not, unequal to their. caridour 
and the uprightness of their intention. 

But, as great abilities have not always the best in- 
formation, there are, I apprehend, in the Remarks, 
some opinions not well founded, and some mistakes of 
so important a nature, as to render a. few observations 
“on them necessary for the. better information of the 
public. | 

The author of the Letter, who must-be every way 
best able to support his own sentiments, will, I hope, 
exctise me, if I seem officiously to interfere; when he 
considers, that the spirit of patriotism, like other qua- 
lities good and bad, is catching; and that his long si- 


Y 


visions it is now thrown into, marked out by the author. He conceived 
however that they might be useful, and has taken the liberty of making 
them, but guards it with this apology. The better to suit his purpose, the 
division of the paragraphs, &c. and the italics of the original, are not 
accurately adhered to. It was impossible for him however to alter one 
word in the sense, style, or disposition, of his author : this was a liberty for 
which he could make no apology. 

In the original, the author has added his observations concerning the 
Increase of Mankind, Peopling of Countries, &c. [printed in the 2d Vol: 
of this work] and introduced it with the following note. “ In confirmation 
of the writer’s opinion concerning population, manufactures, &c. he has 
thought it not amiss to add an extract from a piece written some years 
since in America, where the facts must be well known, on which the rea- 
sonings are founded. Itis entitled, Observations, &c.”” 

With respect to the arguments used by the authors of the Letter, and 
of the Remarks, it is useless to repeat them here. As far as they are 
necessary for the understanding of Dr, Franklin, they are to be collected 
from his own work. B.V. 


lence 
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lence since the Remarks appeared has made us despair 

_of seeing the subject farther discussed »by his masterly 
hand. Theingenious and candid remarker, too, who 
must haye been misled himself before he employed 
his skill and address to mislead others, will. certainly, 
since he declares he aims at no seduction®™, be disposed 
to excuse even the weakest effort to prevent it. 

And surely, if the general opinions that possess the 
minds of the people may possibly be of consequence in 
public affairs, it must be fit to set those opinions right. 
If there. is danger, as the remarker supposes, that 
“ extravagant expectations” may embarrass “a virtuous 
and able ministry,” and “ render the negotiation for 
peace a work. of infinite difficulty +;’ there is no less 
danger that expectations too low, through want of pro- 
per information, may have a contrary effect, may make 
even a virtuous and able ministry less anxious, and less 
attentive to the obtaining points, in which the honour 
and interest of the nation are essentially concerned ; 
and the. people less hearty in supporting such a mini- 
stry and its measures. 

The people of this nation are indeed respectable, 
not for their numbers only, but for their understanding 
and their public spirit : they manifest the first, by their 
universal approbation of the late prudent and vigorous 
measures, and the confidence they so justly repose in a 
wise and good prince, and an honest and able adminis- 
tration; the latter they have demonstrated by the im- 
mense supplies granted in parliament unanimously, and 
paid through the whole kingdom with chearfulness. 
And since to this spirit and these supplies our “ victo- 


* Remarks, p. 6, + Ibid. p. 7. 
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‘ries and successes *” have in great measure been owing ; 
is it quite right, is it generous to say, with the remark- 
‘er, that the people “ had no share in acquiring them?” 
The mere mob he cannot mean, even where he speaks 
of the madness of the people; for the madness of the 
mob must be too feeble and impotent, armed as the go- 
vernment of this country at present is, to “ overrule+,” 
even in the slightest instances, the virtue “ and mode- 
ration” of a firm and steady ministry. y 

While the war continues, its final event is quite un- 
certain. The victorious of this year may be the van- 
quished of the next. It may therefore be too early to 
say, what advantages we ought absolutely to insist on, 
and make the sine quibus non of a peace. If the neces- 
sity of our affairs should oblige us to accept of terms 
less advantageous than our present successes seem to 
promise us; an intelligent people, as ours is, must see 
that necessity, and will acquiesce. But as a peace, 
when it is made, may be made hastily; and as the un- 
happy continuance of the war affords us time to consi- 
der, among several advantages gained or to be gained, 
which of them may be most for our interest to retain, 
if some and not all may possibly be retained; I do nat 
blame the public disquisition of these points, as prema- 
ture or useless. Light often arises from a collision of 
opinions, as fire from flint and steel; and if we can ob- 
tain the benefit of the “ght, without danger from the 
heat sometimes produced by controversy, why should 
we discourage it? 

Supposing then, that heaven may still continue to 
bless his majesty’s arms, and that the eveut of this just 
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war may put it in our power to retain some of our con- 
quests at the making of a peace; let us consider, 


{1. The security of a dominion, a justifiable and prudent 
ground upon which to demand cessions from an enemy. | 
Whether we are to confine ourselves to those posses- 

sions only that were “ the objects for which we began the 

war*,.” "This the remarker seems to think right, when 
the question relates to “ Canada, properly so called ; it 
having never been mentioned as one of those objects, 
in any of our memorials or declarations, or in any na-— 
tional or public act whatsoever.” But the gentleman 
himself will probably agree, that if the cession of Ca- 
nada would be a real advantage to us; we may demand 
it under his second head, as.an “ ¢ndemnification for the 
charges incurred” in recovering our just rights; other- 
wise, according to his own principles, the demand of 

Guadaloupe .can have no foundation—That “ our 

claims before the war were large enough for possession 

and for security too+,” though it seems a clear point 
with the ingenious remarker, is, 1 own, not so with me. 

I am rather of the contrary opinion, and shall presently 

give my,reasons.... me 

. But first let me observe, that. we did not make those 

claims because they were large enough for security, but 

because we could rightfully, claim no more. Advan- 
tages gained in the course of this. war may increase the 
extent of our rights. Our claims before the war con- 
tained some security; but that is no reason why we 
should neglect acquiring more, when the demand. of 
. more is become reasonable. It may be reasonable in 


4 ———_—— 
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the case of America, to ask for the security recom- 
mended by the author of the Letter*, though it would 
be preposterous to do it in many other cases. His 
proposed demand is founded on the little value of Ca- 
nada to the French ; the right we have to ask, and the 
power we may have to insist on an indemhification for 
our expences; the difficulty the French themselves will 
be under of restraining their restless subjects in Ame- 
rica from encroaching on our limits and disturbing our 
trade; and the difficulty on our parts of preventing 
ahltrodchitents; that may possibly exist seal years 
without coming to our knowledge. | 

But the remarker “ does not see why the arguments, 
employed concerning a security for a peaceable beha- 
viour im Canada, would not be equally cogent for call- 
ing for the same security in Europe+.”’ On a little far- 
ther reflection, he must J think be sensible, that the 
circumstances of the two cases are widely different.— 
Here we are separated by the best and clearest of boun= 
daries, the ocean, and we have people in or near every 
part of our territory. Any attempt to encroach upon 
us, by building a fort even in the obscurest corner of 
these islands, must therefore be known and prevented 
immediately. The aggressors also must be known, and 
the nation they belong to would be accountable for 
their aggression. In America it is quite otherwise. A 
vast wilderness, thinly or scarce at all peopled, conceals 
with ease the march of troops and workmen. Impor- 
tant passes may be seized within our limits, and forts 
built in a month, at a small expence, that may cost us 


* Page 30, of the Letter, and p. 21, of the peers 
+ Remarks, p. 28, 
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an age, andoa million, to remove. Dear experience has 
taught this. But what is still worse; the wideextended 
forests between our settlements and theirs, are inha- 
bited by. barbarous tribes of savages, that delight in war, 
and take pride in murder; subjects properly neither of 
the French nor English, but strongly attached to the 
former by the art and indefatigable industry of priests, 
similarity of superstitions, and frequent family alliances. 
These are easily, and have been continually, instigated 
to fall upon and massacre our planters, even in times of 
full peace between the two crowns; to the certain di- 
minution of our people and the contraction’ of our set- 
tlements*., And though itis known they are supplied 

| iv vio Tivo Dit Aint ty 


* A very intelligent writer of that country, Dr. Clark, in his Observati- 
ous on the late and present Conduct of the French, ‘&c. Poe at Boston, 
1755, says, r 

© The Indians in the iene interest are, upon all proper opportuni- 
ties, instigated by their priests (who have generally the chief management 
of their public councils) to acts of hostility against the English, even, in 
time of profound peace between the two crowns. Of this there are many 
undeniable instaticés : the war between the Indians and the colonies of — 
the Massachusett’s Bay and New Hampshire, in 1723, by which those co- 
lonies suffered so much damage, was begun by, the instigation of, the 
French: their supplies were from them ; and there are now original letters 
of several Jesuits t6 be produced, whereby it evidently appears, that they 
were continually animating the Indians, when almost tired with the war, 
to a farther, prosecution of it.. The French not oply excited the Indians, 
and supported them, but joined their own forces with them in all the late 
hostilities that have been committed within his majesty’s province of Nova, 
Scotia. And from an intercepted letter this year from the Jesuits at Pe- 
nobscot, and from other information, it is certain, that they have been using 
their utmost endeavours to excite the Indians to new acts of hostility 
against his majesty’s colony of the Massachusett’s Bay; and some have 
beencommitted. The French not only excite the Indians to acts of hosti- 
lity,but reward them forit, by buyyng the English prisoners of them: for the 
ransom 
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by the French, and carry their prisoners to them, we 
can, by complaining, obtain no redress; as the gover- 
nors of Canada have a ready excuse, that the Indians 
are an independent people, over whom they have no 
ower, and for whose actions they are therefore not 
accountable. Surely circumstances so widely different 
may reasonably authorise different demands of security 
in America, from such as are usual or necessary in. 
Europe. 

The remarker however thinks, that our real depend- 
ance for keeping “ France or any other nation true to 
her engagements, must not be in demanding securities. 
which no nation whilst wdependent can give; but on 
our own strength and our own vigilance *.” No nation 
that has carried on a war with disadvantage, and is un— 
able to continue it, can be said, under such circum- 
stances, to be independent; and while either side thinks 
itself in a condition to demand an indemnification, 
there is no man in his senses, but will, czteris paribus, 
prefer an indemnification, that is a cheaper and more 
effectual security than any other he can think of. Na- 
tions.in this situation demand and cede. countries by 
almost every treaty of peace that is made.’ The Frencli’ 
part of the island of St. Christophers was added to 


ransom of each of which they afterwards demand of us the price that is” 
usually given for a slave in these colonies. They do this under the speci- 
ous pretence of rescuing the poor prisoners from the cruelties and barbari- 
ties of the savages ; but in reality to encourage them to continue their de- 
predations, as they can by this means get more by hunting the English, 
than by hunting wild-beasts ; and the French at the same time are thereby 
enabled to keep up a large body of Indians, entirely at the expence of the 
English.” " 4 
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Great Britain in circumstances altogether similar to 
those in which a few months may probably place the 
country of Canada. Farther security has always been 
deemed a motive with a conqueror to be less moderate ; 
and even the vanquished insist upon security as a reason 
for demanding what they acknowledge they could not 
otherwise properly ask. The security of the frontier 
of France on the side of the Netherlands was always 
considered in the negotiation, that began at Gertruden- 
burgh, and ended with that war. For the same reason 
they demanded and had Cape Breton. But a war, con- 
cluded to the advantage of France, has always added 
something to the power, either of France, or the house 
of Bourbon. Even that of 1733, which she commenced 
with declarations of her having no ambitious views, and 
which finished by’a treaty, at which the ministers of 
France repeatedly declared, that she desired nothing 
for herself, in effect gained for her Lorrain, an indem- 
hification ten times the value of all her North Ameri- 
can possessions. In short, security and quiet of princes 
and states have ever been'deemed sufficient reasons, 
when supported by power, for disposing of rights; and 
such disposition has never been looked on as want of 
moderation: It has always been the foundation of the 
most general treaties. The security of Germany was 
the argument for yielding considerable possessions there 
to the Swedes: and the security of Europe divided the 
Spanish monarchy by the partition-treaty, made be- 
tween powers who had no other right to dispose of any 
part of it. There can be no cession that is not sup- 
posed at least, to increase the power of the party to 
whom it is made. It is enough that he has a right to 

VOL. 111. H ask 
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ask it, and that he does it not merely to serve the pur- 
poses of a dangerous ambition. 

Canada, in the hands of Britain, will endanger the 
kingdom of France as little as any other cession; and 
from its situation and circumstances cannot be hurtful 
to any other state. Rather, if peace be an advantage, 
this cession may be such to all Europe. The present 
war teaches us, that disputes arising in America may 
be an occasion of embroiling nations; who have no con~. 
cerns there. If the French remain in Canada and Lou- 
islana, fix the boundaries as you will between us and 
them, we must border on each other for more than fif- 
teen hundred miles. The people that inhabit the fron- 
tiers are generally the refuse of both nations, often of 
the worst morals and the least discretion; remote from 
the eye, the prudence, and the restraint of government. 
Injuries are therefore frequently, in some part or other 
of so long a frontier, committed on both sides, resent- 
ment provoked, the colonies first engaged, and then the 
mother countries. And two great nations can scarce 
be at war in Europe, but some other prince or state 
thinks it a convenient opportunity to revive some an- 
cient claim, seize some advantage, obtain some terri- 
tory, or enlarge some power at the expence of a neigh- 
bour. The flames of war, once kindled, often spread 
far and wide, and the mischief is infinite. Happy it 
proved to both nations, that the Dutch were prevailed 
on finally to cede the New Netherlands (now the pro- 
vince of New York) to us at the peace of 1674; a 
peace that has ever since continued between us, but 
must have been frequently disturbed, if they had re- 
_ tained the possession of that country, bordering several 
hundred miles on our colonies of Pensylvania west- 


Q ward, 
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ward, Connecticut and the Massachusetts eastward. 
Nor is it to be wondered at, that people of different lan- 
guage, religion, and manners, should in those remote 
parts engage in frequent quarrels; when we find, that 
even the people of our own colonies have frequently 
been so exasperated against each other, in their disputes 
about boundaries, as to proceed to open violence and 


bloodshed. 


[2. Erecting forts in the back settlements, almost in no in- 
stance a sufficient security against the Indians and the 
French; but the possession of Canada implies every se- 
curity, and ought to be had, while in our power.] 


But the remarker thinks we shall be sufficiently secure 
in America, if we “ raise English forts at such passes as 
may at once make us respectable to the French and to the 
Indian nations*.” ‘The security desirable in America 
-may be considered as of three kinds. 1. A security of 
possession, that the French shall not drive us out of 
the country. 2. A security of our planters from the 
inroads of savages, and the murders committed by 
_ them. 3. A security that the British nation shall not 
be obliged, on every new war, to repeat the immense 
expence occasioned by this, to defend its possessions in 
America. Forts, in the most important passes, may, | 
acknowledge, be of use to obtain the first kind of secu- 
rity: but as those situations are far advanced beyond 
the inhabitants, the expence of maintaining and sup- 
plying the garrisons will be very great even in time of 
full peace, and immense on every interruption of it; as 
it is easy for skulking-parties of the enemy, in such long 
Sh Rs ic 28 ily AN Rs oO nga hh aa 
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roads through the woods, to intercept and cut off our 
convoys, unless guarded continually by great bodies of 
men.—The second kind of security will not be obtained 
by such forts, unless they were connected by a wall like 
that of China, from one end of our settlements to the 
other. If the Indians, when at war, marched like the 
Europeans, with great armies, heavy cannon, baggage, 
and carriages; the passes through which alone such 
armies could penetrate our country, or receive their sup~ 
plies, being secured, all might be sufficiently secures 
but the case is widely different. They go to war, as 
they call it, in small parties; :from fifty men down to 
five. Their hunting life has made them acquainted 
with the whole country, and scarce any part of it is 
impracticable to such a party. They can travel through 
the woods even by night, and know how to conceal 
their tracks. They pass easily between your forts un- 
discovered; and privately approach the settlements of 
your frontier inhabitants. They need no convoys of 
provisions to follow them; for whether they are shift~ 
ing from place to place in the woods, or lying in wait 
for an opportunity to strike a blow, every thicket and 
every stream furnishes so small a number with sufficient 
subsistence. When they have surprised separately, 
and murdered and scalped a dozen families, they are 
gone with inconceivable expedition through unknown 
ways; and it is very rare that pursuers have any chance 
of coming up with them*. In short, long experience 


has 


4 


“Although the Indians live scaitered, as a hunter's life requires, they 
may be collected together from almost any distance; as they can find 
their subsistence from their gun in their travelling. But let the naniber of 
the Indians be what it w ill, they are not formidable merely on account of 


’ their 
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has taught our planters, that they cannot rely upon forts 
asa security against Indians : the inhabitants of Hackney 
might as well rely upon the tower of London, to secure 
them against highwaymen and housebreakers.—As to 
the third kind of security, that we shall not, in a few 
years, have all we have now done, to do over again in 
America, and be obliged to employ the same number 
of troops, and ships, at the same immense expence, to 
defend our possessions there, while we are in proportion 
weakened here: such forts I think, cannot prevent this. 

During 
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their numbers; there are many other circumstances that give them a great 
advantage over the English. The English inhabitants, though numerous, 
are extended over a large tract of land, five hundred leagues in length on 
the sea shore ; and although some of their trading towns are thick settled, 
their settlements in the country towns must be at a distance from each 
other: besides, that in a new country where lands are cheap, people are 
fond of acquiring large tracts to themselves; and therefore in the out-set- 
tlements, they must be more remote: and as the people that move out are 
generally poor, they sit down either where they can easiest procure land, 
or soonest raise a subsistence. Add to this, that the English have fixed 
settled habitations, the easiest and shortest passages to which the Indians, 
by constantly hunting in the woods, are perfectly well acquainted with; 
whereas the English know little or nothing of the Indian country, nor of 
the passages through the woods that lead to it. The Indian way of making 
war is by sudden attack upon exposed places; and as soon as they have 
done mischief, they retire, and either go home by the same or some diffe- 
rent route, as they think safest; or go to some other place at a distance, te 
renew their stroke. Ifa sufficient party should happily be ready to pur- 
sue them, it is a great chance, whether in a country consisting of woods 
and swamps, which the. English are not acquainted with, the enemy do 
not liein ambush for them in some convenient place, and from thence de- 
stroy them. ° If this should not be the case, but the English should pursue 
them, as soon as they have gained the rivers, by means of their canoes 
(to the use of which they are brought up from their infancy) they presently 
_ get out of their reach: further, if a body of men were to march into their 
country, to the place where they are settled, they can, upon the least no~ 
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During a peace, it is not to be doubted the French, who 
are adroit at fortifying, will likewise erect forts in the 
most advantageous places of the country we leave them; 
which will make it more difficult than ever to be re- 
duced in case of another war. We know by the expe- 
rience of this war, how extremely difficult it is to march 
an army through the American woods, with its neces- 
sary cannon and stores, sufficient to reduce a very 
slight fort. The accounts at the treasury will tell you, 
what amazing sums we have necessarily spent in the ex- 
peditions against two very trifling forts, Duquesne, and 


tice, without great disadvantage, quit their present habitation, and betake 
themselves to new ones.” Clark’s Observations, p. 13. 

“It has been already remarked, that the tribes of the Indians, living 
upon the lakes and rivers that run upon the back of the English settlements 
in North America, are very numerous, and can furnish a great number of 
fighting men, all perfectly well acquainted with the use of arms as soon as 
capable of carrying them, as they get the whole of their subsistence from 
hunting ; and that this army, large as it may be, can be maintained by the 
French without any expence, From their numbers, their situation, and 
the rivers that run into the English settlements, it is easy to. conceive, that 
they can at any time make an attack upon, and constantly annoy as many 
of the exposed English settlements as they please, and those at any dis- 
tance from each other. The effects of such incursions have been too se- 
verely felt by many of the British colonies, not to be very well known. 
The entire breaking up places, that had been for a considcrable time settled 
at a great expence both of labour and money; burning the houses, de~ 
stroying the flock, killing and making prisoners great numbers of the inha- 
bitants, with allthe cruel usage they meet with in their captivity, is only 
@ part of the scene. All other places that are exposed are kept in conti- 
nual terror; the lands lie waste and uncultivated, from the danger that 
attends those that shall presume to work upon them: besides the immense 
charge the governments must be at in a very ineffectual manner to defend 
their extended frontiers; and all this from the influence the French have 
had over, but comparatively, a few of the Indians. To the same or greater 
evils still will every one of the colonies be exposed, whenever the same 
‘influence shall be extended to the whole body of them.” Ibid. p. 20. 

Crown 
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Crown Point. While the French retain their influence 
over the Indians, they can easily keep our long extended 
frontier in continual alarm, by a very few of those peo- 
ple; and with a small number of regulars and militia, 
in such a country, we find they can keep an army of | 
ours in full employ for several years. We therefore 
shall not need to be told by our colonies, that if we 
leave Canada, however circumscribed, to the French, 
“ we have done nothing*;” we shall soon be made sen- 
sible ourselves of this truth, and to our cost. 

T would not be understood to deny, that even if we 
subdue and retain Canada, some few forts may be of 
use to secure the goods of the traders, and protect the 
commerce, in case of any sudden misunderstanding 
with any tribe of Indians: but these forts will be best 
under the care of the colonies interested in the Indian 
trade, and garrisoned by their provincial forces, and at 
their own expence. Their own interest will then induce 
the American governments to take care of such forts in 
proportion to their importance, and see that the offi- 
cers keep their corps full, and mind their duty. But 
any troops of ours placed there, and accountable here, 
would, in such remote and obscure places, and at so 
great a distance from the eye and inspection of superi- 
ors, soon become of little consequence, even though the 
French were left in possession of Canada. If the four 
independent companies, maintained by the crown in 
New York more than forty years, at a great expence, 
consisted, for most part of the time, of faggots chiefly ; 
if their officers enjoyed their places as sinecures, and 
were only, as a writer} of that country styles them, a 
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kind of military monks; if this was the state of troops 
posted in a populous country, where the imposition 
could not be so well concealed; what may we expect 
will be the case of those, that shall be posted two, three, 
or four hundred miles from the inhabitants, in such ob- 
scure and remote places as Crown Point, Oswego, Du- 
quesne, or Niagara? they would scarce be even faggots; 
they would dwindle to meer names upon paper, and ap- 
_ pear no where but upon the muster-rolls. 

Now all the kinds of security we have mentioned are 
obtained by subduing and retaining Canada. Our pre- 
sent possessions in America are secured; our planters 
will no longer be massacred by the Indians, who, de- 
pending absolutely on us for what are now become the 
necessaries of life to them ;(guns, powder, hatchets, 
_ knives, and clothing) and having no other Europeans 
near, that can either supply them, or instigate them 
against us; there is no doubt of their being always dis- 
posed, if we treat them with common justice, to live in 
perpetual peace with us. And with regard to France, 
she cannot, in case of another war, put us to the im- 
mense expence of defending that,long extended fron- 
tier; we shail then, as it were, have our backs against 
a wall in America; the sea coast will be easily protect- 
ed by our superior naval power: and here “ our own 
watchfulness and our own strength” will be properly, 
and cannot but be successfully employed. In this situ- 
ation, the force, now employed in that part of the world, 
may be spared for any other service here or elsewhere ; 
so that both the offensive and defensive strength of the 
British empire, on the whole, will be greatly increased. 

But to leave the French in possession of Canada, 
when it as in our power to remove them, and depend (as 

the 
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the remarker proposes) on our own “ strength and watch- 
fulness*” to prevent the mischiefs that may attend it, 
seems neither safe nor prudent.. Happy as we now are, 
under the best of kings, and in the prospect of a suc- 
cession promising eyery felicity a nation was ever bless- 
ed with ; happy too in the wisdom and vigour of every 
part of the administration; we cannot, we ought not 
to promise ourselves the uninterrupted continuance of 
those blessings. The safety of a considerable part of 
the state, and the interest of the whole, are not to be 
trusted to the wisdom and vigour of future administra- 
tions; when a security is to be had more effectual, 
more constant, and much less expensive. They, who 
can be moved by the apprehension of dangers so re- 
mote, as that of the future independence of our colo- 
nies (a point I shall hereafter consider) seem scarcely 
consistent with themselves, when they suppose we may 
rely on the wisdom aud vigour of an administration for 
their safety.—I should indeed ,think it less materjal 
whether Canada were ceded to us or not, if I had in 
view only the security of possession in our colonies. I 
entirely agree with the remarker, that we are in North 
America “afar greater continental as well as ‘naval 
power; and that only cowardice or ignorance caja sub- 
ject our, colonies there to a French conquest. Fut for 
the same reason [ disagree with him widely upgn ano~ 
ther point. 


[3. Lhe blood and treasure spent in the American iwars, not 
spent in the cause of the colonies alone.) 


I do not think, that our “ blood:and treasure has beet 
expended,” as he intimates, “ in the cause of the colo- 
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nies,” and that we are “ making conquests for them* ;” 
yet I believe this is too common an error. I donot say, 
they are altogether unconcerned in the event. The 
inhabitants of them are, in common with the other sub- 
jects of Great Britain, anxious for the glory of her crown, 
the extent of her power and commerce, the welfare and 
future repose of the whole British people. They could 
not therefore but take a large share in the affronts offered 
to Britain; and have been animated with a truly Bri- 
tish spirit to exert themselves beyond their strength, 
and against their evident interest. Yet so unfortunate 
have they been, that their virtue has made against 
them; for upon no better foundation than this have 
they been supposed the authors of a war, carried on for 
their advantage only. Itisa great mistake to imagine, 
that the American country in question between Great 
Britain and France is claimed as the property of any 
individuals or public body in America; or that the posses- 
sion of it by Great Britain is likely, in any luerative 
view, to redound at all to the advantage of any person 
there. On the other hand, the bulk of the inhabitants 
of North America are land-owners, whose lands are in- 
feriog in value to those of Britain, only by the want of 
an equal number of people. It is true, the accession 
of the large territory claimed before the war began 
(especially if that be secured by the possession of Ca- 
nada) will tend to the increase of the British subjects 
faster, than if they had been confined within the moun- 
tains: yet the increase within the mountains only 
would evidently make the comparative population equal 
to that of Great Britain much sooner than it can be 
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expected, when our people are spread over a country: 
six times as large. I think this is the only point of 
light in which this question is to be viewed, and is the 
only one in which any of the colonies are concerned.— 
No colony, no possessor of lands in any colony, there- 
fore wishes for conquests, or can be benefitted by them, . 
otherwise than as they may be ameans of securing peace 
on their borders. No considerable advantage has result- 
ed to the colonies by the conquests of this war, or can 
result from confirming them by the peace, but what 
they must enjoy in common with the rest of the British 
people; with this evident drawback from their share of 
these advantages, that they will necessarily lessen, or at 
least prevent the increase of the value of what makes 
the principal part of their private property [their land]. 
A people, spread through the whole tract of country on 
this side the Mississippi, and secured by Canada in our 
hands, would probably for some centuries find employ- 
ment in agriculture, and thereby free us at home effec- 
tually from our fears of American manufactures. Un- 
prejudiced men well know, that all the penal and prohi- 
bitory laws that ever were thought on will not be suffi- 
cient to prevent manufactures in a country, whose inha- 
bitants surpass the number that can subsist by the hus- 
bandry of it. That this will be the case in America 
soon, if our people remain confined within the moun- 
tains, and almost as soon should it be unsafe for them 
to live beyond, though the country be ceded to us, no 
man acquainted with political and commercial history 
can doubt. Manufactures are founded in poyerty: it 
is the multitude of poor without land in a country, and 
who must work for others at low wages or starve, that 
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enables undertakers to carry on a manufacture, and af- 
ford it cheap enough to prevent the importation of the 
same kind from abroad, and to bear the expence of its 
own exportation.—But no man, who can have a piece 
of land. of his own, sufficient by his labour to subsist his 
family in plenty, is poor enough to be a manufacturer, 
and work for a master. Hence, while there is land 
enough in America for our people, there can never be 
manufactures to any amount or value. It is a striking 
observation of a very adle pen*, that the natural liveli- 
hood of the thin inhabitants of a forest country is hunt- 
ing; that of a greater number, pasturage : that of a mid- 
- dling population, agriculture; and that of the greatest, 
manufactures; which last must subsist the bulk of the 
people in a full country, or they must be subsisted by 
charity, or perish. The extended population, there- 
fore, that is most advantageous to Great Britain, will 
be best effected, because only effectually secured, by 
our possession of Canada. 

So far as the being of our present atietteny in North 
America is concerned, I think indeed with the remark- 
er, that the French there are not “ an enemy to be ap- 
prehended + ;”—but the expression is too vague to be ap~ 
plicable to the present, or indeed to any other case. 
Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, unequal as they are to this 
nation in power and numbers of people, are enemies to 
be still apprehended; and the Highlanders of Scotland 
have been so for many ages, by the greatest princes of 


* This I believe is meant for Dr. Adam Smith, who seems not at this 
time to’ have printed any of his political pieces. B. ¥. 
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Scotland and Britain. The wild Irish were able to give 
a great deal of disturbance even to Queen Elizabeth, 
and cost her more blood and treasure than her war with 
Spain. Canada, in the hands of France, has always 
stinted the growth of our colonies, in the course of this 
war, and indeed before it, has disturbed and vexed 
even the best and strongest of them; has found means 
to murder thousands of their people, and unsettle a 
great part of their country. Much more able will it be 
to starve the growth of an infant settlement. Canada 
has also found means to make this nation spend two or 
three millions a year in America; and a people, how 
sinall soever, that in their present situation, can do this 
as often as we have a war with them, is, methinks, 
“an enemy to be apprehended.” 

Our North American colonies are to be considered 
as the frontier of the British empire on that side. The 
frontier of any dominion being attacked, it becomes not 
merely “ the cause” of the people immediately at- 
tacked (the inhabitants of that frontier) but pro- 
perly “the cause” of the whole body. Where the 
frontier people owe and pay obedience, there they have 
a right to look for protection: no political proposition 
is better established than this. It is therefore invidious, 
to represent the “ blood and treasure” spent in this war, 
as spent in “ the cause of the colonies” only; and that 
they are “ absurd and ungrateful,” if they think we have 
done nothing, unless we “ make conquests for them,” 
and reduce Canada to gratify their “ vain ambition,” 
&c. It willnot be a conquest for them, nor gratify any 
vain ambition of theirs. It will be a conquest for the 
whole; and all our people will, in the increase of trade, 
and the ease of taxes, find the advantage of it. Should 
we be obliged at any time, to make a war for the pro- 
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tection of our commerce, and to secure the exportation 
of our manufactures, would it be fair to represent suct 
a war, merely as blood and treasure spent in the cause 
of the weavers of Yorkshire, Norwich, or the West; 
the cutlers of Sheffield, or the button-makers of Bir- 
mingham? I hope it will appear before I end these 
sheets, that if ever there was a national war, this is truly 
such a one: a war in which the interest of the whole 
nation is directly and fundamentally concerned. Those, 
who would be thought deeply skilled in human nature, 
_ affect to discover self-interested views every where at 
the bottom of the fairest, the most generous conduct. 
Suspicions and charges of this kind meet with ready 
reception and belief in the minds even of the multi- 
tude, and therefore less acuteness and address, than the 
remarker is possessed of, would be sufficient to persuade 
the nation generally, that all the zeal and spirit, mani- 
fested and exerted by the colonies in this war, was only 
in “ their own cause,” to “ make conquests for them- 
selves,” to engage us to make more for them, to gratify 
their own “ vain ambition.” 

But should they now humbly address the mother- 
country in the terms and the sentiments of the re- 
marker; return her their grateful acknowledgments for 
the blood and treasure she had spent in “ their cause ;” 
confess that enough had not been done “ for them;” 
allow that “ English forts, raised in proper passes, will, 
with the wisdom and vigour of her administration,” be 
a sufficient future protection; express their desires that 
their people may be confined within the mountains, 
lest [if] they are suffered to spread and extend them- 
selves in the fertile and pleasant country on the other 
side, they should “ increase infinitely from all causes,” 

“live wholly on their own labour” and become: index 
; pendent ; 
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pendent; beg therefore that the French may be suf- 
fered to remain in possession of Canada, as their neigh- 
bourhood may be useful to prevent our increase, and 
the removing them may “ in its consequences be even 
dangerous* :”—I say, should such an address from the 
colonies make its appearance here (though, according 
to the remarker, it would be a most just and reasonable 
one) would it not, might it not with more justice be an- 
swered:—We understand you, gentlemen, perfectly 
well: you have only your own interest in view: you 
want to have the people confined within your present 
limits, that in a few years the lands you are possessed 
of may increase tenfold in value! you want to reduce 
the price of labour, by increasing numbers on the same 
territory, that you may be able to set up manufactures 
and vie with your mother-country! you would have 
your people kept in a body, that you may be more able 
to dispute the commands of the crown, and obtain an 
independency. You would have the French left in Ca- 
nada, to exercise your military virtue, and make you - 
a warlike people, that you may have more confidence 
to embark in schemes of disobedience, and greater abi- 
lity to support them! You have tasted too, the sweets 
of TWO OR THREE MILLIONS sterling per annum 
spent among you by our fleets and forces, and you are 
unwilling to be without a pretence for kindling up ano- 
ther war, and thereby occasioning a repetition of the 
same delightful doses! But, gentlemen, allow us to un- 
derstand our interest a little likewise: we shall remove 
the French from Canada, that you may live in peace, 
and we be no more drained by your quarrels. You 
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shall have land enough to cultivate, that you may have- 
neither necessity nor inclination to go into manufac- 
tures; and we will manufacture for you, and govern 
you. 

A reader of the Remarks may be apt to say, if this 
writer would have us restore Canada, on principles of 
moderation, how can we, consistent with those princi- 
ples, retain Guadaloupe, which he represents of so 
much greater value !—I will endeavour to explain this, 
because by doing it I shall have an opportunity of 
showing the truth and good sense of the answer to the 
interested application I have just supposed: 'The author 
then is only apparently and not really inconsistent with 
himself. If we can obtain the credit of moderation by 
restoring Canada, it is well: but we should, however, 
restore it at all events; because it would not only be of 
no use to us; but “ the possession of it (in his opinion) 
may in its consequences be dangerous*.” As how? 
Why, plainly, (at length it comes out) if the French are 
not left there .to check the growth of our colonies, 
“ they will extend themselves almost without bounds 
into the inland parts, and increase infinitely from all 
causes; becoming a numerous, hardy, independent peo- 
ple; possessed of a strong country, communicating lit- 
tle or not at ail with England, living wholly on their 
own labour, and in process of time knowing little and 
enquiring little about the mother-country.” In short, 
according to this writer, our present colonies are large 
enough and numerous enough; and the French ought 
to be left in North America to prevent their increase, 
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fest they become not only useless, but dangerous to 
Britain. I agree with the Gentleman, that with Ca- 
nada in our possession, our people in America will in- 
crease amazingly. I know, that their common rate of 
inerease, where they are not molested by the enemy, is 
doubling their numbers every twenty-five years, by na- 
tural generation only; exclusive of the accession of fo- 
reieners*, I think this increase continuing would 
probably, in a century more, make the number of Bri- 
tish subjects on that side the water more numerous than 
int now are on this; But, 


[4 No ot necessary that the American colonies should cease 
being useful to the mother-country. Their preference 
over the West-Indian colonies stated.) 


L am far from entertaining on that account, any fears 
of their becoming either useless or dangerous to us; and I 
look on those Bc to be merely imaginary, and without 
any probable foundation.—_The remarker is reserved in 
giving his reasons; as in his opinion this “ is not a fit 
subject for discussion.”—I shall give mine, because 1 
Conceive it’a subject necessary to be discussed; and 
the rather, as those fears, how groundless and chimeri- 


* The reason of this greater increase in America than in Europe is, 
that in old settled countries, all trades, farms, offices, and employments are 
fall; and many people refrain marrying till they see an opening, in which 
they can settle themselves, with a reasonable prospect of maintaining a fa- 
mily: but in America, it being easy to obtain land, which, with moderate 
labour will afford subsistence and something to spare, people marry more 
readily and earlier in life, whence arises a numerous offspring and the swift 
population of those countries. It isa common error, that we cannot fill 
our provinces or increase the number of them, without draining this nation 
of its people. The increment alone of our present colonies is sufficient for 
both those purposes. [Written in 1760.] 
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cal soever, may, by. possessing the multitude, possibly: 
induce the ablest ministry to conform to them against 
their own judgment ;, and thereby. prevent the assuring 
to the British name and nation ,a stability and, perma- 
nency, that no.man acquainted with history durst have 
hoped for, till, our American. possessions opened. the 
pleasing prospect. , The remarker thinks, that our peo- 
ple in America, “ finding no check from Canada, would 
extend themselves almost without bounds into ‘the’ in- 
land parts, and increase infinitely, from all causes.” . The. 
very reason he assigns for their so extending, and 
which is indeed the true one (their being “ invited to 
it by the pleasantness, fertility, and plenty of the coun- 
try,’) may satisfy us, that this extension ‘will’ continue 
to proceed, as long as\there:temains any’ pleasant fer- 
tile country within their reach. And if we eyen sup- 
pose them confined by. the waters of the ‘Mississippi: 
Ww estward, and by those of St. Laurence and the lakes 
to the northward ;_ yet still, we shall. leaye them room 
enough to increase, even in the. manner of settling now 
practised, there, till they amount to perhaps a hives 
millions of souls. This must take some centuries, to 
fulfil: and in the mean time, this nation ‘must necessa- 
rily supply them with the manufactures they consume ; 
because the new. settlers will be, employed in agricul- 
ture; and the new settlements will-so continually draw 
off the spare hands from the old, that our present colo+ 
nies will not, during the period we have mentioned, 
find themselves in a condition to manufacture, even for 
their own inhabitants, to any considerable degree, much 
less for, those who-are settling ‘behind them. | 
Thus our trade’ must, till that ‘country becomes is 
fully peopled as Ragland (that is for centuries to come) 
ae, 
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be continually increasing, and with it our naval power; 
because the ocean is between us and them, and our ships 
and seamen must increase’ as that trade increases.— 
xe human body and the political differ in this; that 
the first is,limited by nature to a-certain stature, which, 
when ‘attained, it cannot ordinarily exceed: the other, 
by better government and more prudent. police, as well 
as by ‘change of manners and other circumstances, 
often takes fresh starts.of growth, after being long at a 
stand;,and,may add tenfold to the dimensions it had 
for ages been confined. to... The mother, being of full 
stature, is in a few years equalled by a growing daugh- 
ter: but in the case,of a mother-country and her colo- 
nies, it is quite different, The growth of the children 
tends to increase the.growth of the mother, and so the 
difference and superiority is longer preserved.:, Were 
the inhabitants of this island, limited to their present 
number, by any thing in nature, or by unchangeable 
circumstances, the equality of population between the 
two countries might indeed sooner come to pass :, but 
sure experience, in those parts of the island where ma- 
nufactures have been introduced, teaches us; that peo- 
ple increase and multiply.in proportion as the means 
and facility of gaining a_livelihood increase; and that 
this island, if they could be employed, is capable of 
supporting ten times its present number of people. In 
proportion, therefore, as the demand increases for the 
manufactures of Britain, by the increase of people in 
her colonies, the number of her people at home will in- 
crease; and with them, the strength as well as the 
wealth of the nation.: For satisfaction in this point, let. 
the reader compare in his mind the number and force 
of our present fleets, with our fleet in Queen,Elizabeth’s 
E22 time, 
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time*, before we had colonies. Let him compare the 
ancient, with the present state of our towns on or near 
our western coast (Manchester, Liverpool, Kendal, 
Lancaster, Glasgow, and the countries round them) 
that trade with any manufacture for our colonies (not 
to mention Leeds, Halifax, Sheffield, and Birmingham,) 
and consider what a difference there is in the numbers 
of people, buildings, rents, and the value of land and of 
the produce of land; even if he goes back no farther 
than is within man’s memory. Let him compare those 
countries with others on the same island, where manu- 
factures have not yet extended themselves ; observe the 
present difference, and reflect how much greater our 
streneth may be (if numbers give strength) when our 
manufacturers shall occupy every part of the island 
where they can possibly be subsisted. 

But, say the objectors, “ there is a certain distance from 
the sea, in America, beyond which the expence of car- 
riage will put a’stop to the sale and consumption of 
_ your manufactures; and this, with the difficulty of mak- 
ing returns for them, will oblige the inhabitants to ma- 
nufacture for themselves; of course, if you suffer your — 
people to extend their settlements beyond that distance, 
your people become useless to you:” and this distance 
is limited by some to two hundred miles, by others to 
the Apalachian mountains.—Not to insist on a very 
plain truth, that no part of a dominion, from whence a 
government may on occasion draw supplies and aids | 
both of men and money (though at too great a distance 
to be supplied with manufactures from some other part) 
is thetefore to be deemed useless to the whole; I shall | 
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endeavour to show, that these imaginary limits of uti- 
lity, even in point of commerce, are much too narrow. 
The inland parts of the continent of Europe are farther 
from the sea, than the limits of settlement proposed for 
America. Germany is full of tradesmen and artificers 
of all kinds, and the governments there are not all of 
them always favourable to the commerce of Britain; 
yet it is a well-known fact, that our manufactures find 
their way even into the heart of Germany. Ask the 
great manufacturers and merchants of the Leeds, Shef- 
field, Birmingham, Manchester, and Norwich goods; 
and they will tell you, that some of them send their ri- 
ders frequently through France or Spain, and Italy, up 
to Vienna, and back through the middle and northern 
parts of Germany, to show samples of their wares, and 
collect orders, which they receive by almost every mail, 
to a vast amount. Whatever charges arise on the car- 
riage of goods are added to the value, and all paid by 
the consumer. If these nations, over whom we have 
no government, over whose consumption we can have. 
no influence, but what arises from the cheapness and 
goodness of our wares, whose trade, manufactures, or 
commercial connections are not subject to the control 
of our laws, as those of our colonies certainly are in 
some degree; I say, if these nations purchase and con- 
sume such quantities of our goods, notwithstanding the 
remoteness of their situation from the sea; how much 
less likely is it, that the settlers in America, who must 
for ages be employed in agriculture chiefly, should 
make cheaper for themselves the goods our manufactu- 
rers at present supply them with: even if we suppose 
the carriage five, six, or seven hundred miles from the 
-sea.as difficult and expensive, as the like distance into 

13 Germany; 
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Germany: whereas in the latter, the ‘natural distances 
are frequently doubled by political obstructions; T mean 
the intermixed territories and clashing interests of prin- 
ces*. But whenwe consider, thatthe inland parts of 
America are penetrated by. great: navigable’ rivers; 
that there are a number of: great lakes, communicat- 
ing with each other, with those rivers, and withthe 
sea, very small portages: hete and there excepted’; 
that the sea-coasts (if’ one may be allowed: tlie’ ex- 
pression) of those lakes only amount at least to two 
thousand seven hundred miles, exclusive of the m- 
vers running into them (many of which are navigable 
to a great extent for boats and canoes, through vast 
tracts of country); how little likely is it that the expence 
on the carriage of our goods into those countries should 
prevent the use of them. If the poor Indians im those | 
remote parts are now able to pay for the lmen, woollen, 
and iron wares they are at: present furnished: with by 
the French and English traders (though Indians have 


%* Sir C. Whitworth has the following assertion: ‘ Each state in 
Germany is jealous of its neighbours; and hence, rather than facilitate the 
export or transit of its neighbours’ products or manufactures, they have all 
recourse to strangers.” . State of Trade, p.) xxiv. B,V. 


+ From New York into Jake Ontario, the land-carriage of the several 
portages altogether, amounts to but about twenty-seven miles, from lake 
Ontario into Jake Erie, the land-carriage at Niagara is but about twelve 
miles, All the lakes above Niagara communicate by navigable straits, so 
that no land-carriage is necessary, to go out of one into another. | From 
Presqu’isie on lake Erie; there are but fifteen miles land-carriage, and that 
a good waggon-road, to, Beef River,.a branch of the Ohio; which brings 
you into a navigation of many thousand miles inland, if you take together 
the Ohio, the Mississippi, and all the great rivers and branches that run - 
mato trem. POs aoest a 
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nothing but what they get by hunting, and»the goods 
are loaded with all the impositions fraud ‘and knavery 
can contrive to inhanee their value) will not industri- 
ous English farmers, hereafter settled in those countries, 
be much better able to pay for what shall be esti 
them in the way of fair commerce ? 

If it is asked, What) can such farmers raise, where- 
with to pay for the manufactures they may want from 
us? I answer, that the inland parts of America in ques- 
tion are well known to be fitted for the production of 
hemp, flax, pot-ash, and above all, silk; the southern 
parts may produce olive-oil, raisins, currants, indigo, 
and cochineal. Not to,mention horses and black cat- 
tle, which may, easily be driven to the maritime mar- 
kets, and at the same time assist m conveying other 
commodities, That the commodities first mentioned 
may easily, by water and land-carriage, be brought to 
the sea-ports from interior America, will not seem in- 
credible; when we reflect, that hemp formerly came 
from the Ukraine,and most southern parts of Russia to 
Wologda, and down the Dwina to Archangel; and 
thence, by a perilous navigation, round the North Cape 
to England, and other parts of Europe. It now comes 
from the same country up the Dnieper, and down the 
Duna*, with much land-carriage, Great part of the 
Russia zron, no high-priced commodity, is brought three 


* [ beg pardon for attempting to remind the reader that be must not 
confound the river Duna, with the river Dwina.—The fork, of the Ohio is 
about four hundred miles distant from the sea, and the fork of the Missis- 
sippi about nine hundred: it is four hundred mi iles from Petersburgh to 
Moscow, and very considerably more than four thousand from Petersburgh 
to Pekin, This is enough to justify Dr. Franktin’s positions im the page 
above, without going into farther particulars, 2. a ae 

a4 hundred 


a 
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hundred miles by land and water from the heart of Si+ 
beria. Furs [the produce too of America] are brought 
to Amsterdam from all parts of Siberia, even the most 
remote, Kamstchatka. The same country furnishes me 
with another instance of extended inland commerce. 
It is found worth while to keep up a mercantile com: 
munication between Pekin in China, and Petersburgh. 
And none of these instances of inland commerce exceed 
those of the courses by which, at several periods, the 
whole trade of the East was carried on. Before the 
prosperity of the Mameluke dominion in Egypt fixed 
the staple for the riches of the East at Cairo and Alex-. 
andria (whither they were brought from the Red Sea) 
great part of those commodities were carried to the ci- 
ties of Cashgar and Balk. (This gave birth to those 
towns, that still subsist upon the remains of their anci- — 
ent opulence, amidst a people and country equally wild.) . 
From thence those goods were carried down the Ami ~ 
- (the ancient Oxus) to the Caspian Sea, and up the 
- Wolga to Astrachan; from whence they were carried 
over to, and down the Don, to the mouth of that river; 
and thence again the Venetians directly, and the Ge- 
hoese and Venetians indirectly (by way of Kaffa and 
Trebisonde) dispersed them through the Mediterranean 
and some other parts of Europe. Another part of those 
goods was carried over-land from the Wolga to the ri- 
vers Duna and Neva; from both they were carried to 
- the city of Wisbuy in the Baltic (so eminent for its 
sea-laws); and from the city of Ladoga on the Neva, 
we are told they were even carried by the Dwina to 
Archangel; and from thence round the North Cape.— 
If iron and hemp will bear the charge of carriage from 
this inland country, other metals will, as well as iron; 
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and certainly si/k, since $d. per lb. is not above 1 per 
cent on the value, and amounts to 28/. per ton. If the 
growths of a country find their way out of it; the manu- 
factures of the country where they ii will salir 
find their way into it. 

They, who wnderstand the economy and prince of 
manufactures, know, that it is impossible to establish 
them in places not populous: and even in those that 
are populous, hardly possible to establish them to the 
prejudices of the places already im possession of them. ' 
Several attempts have been made in France and Spain, 
countenanced by the government, to draw from us, and 
éstablish in those countries, our hard-ware and woollen 
manufactures ; but without success. The reasons are 
various. A manufacture is part of a great system of 
commerce, which takes in conveniencies of various 
kinds; methods of providing materials of all sorts, mas 
chines for expediting and facilitating labour, all the 
channels of correspondence for vending the wares, the 
credit and confidence necessary to found and support 


_ this correspondence, the mutual aid of different arti- 


zans, and a thousand other particulars, which time and 
long experience have gradually established. A part of 
such a system cannot support itself without the whole: 
and before the whole can be obtained the part perishes. 
Manufactures, where they are in perfection, are carried | 
on by a multiplicity of hands, each of which is expert 
only in his own part; no one of them a master of the 
whole; and, if by any means spirited away to a foreign 
country, he is lost without his fellows. Then it is a 
atter of the extremest difficulty to persuade a com- 
plete set of workmen, skilled in all parts of a manufac- 
ont to leave their country bsicitiiaht and settle in a fo- 
reign 
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reign lanc. .Some of the idle and drunken'may be en-. 
uced away; but these only disappoimt their employers, 
and serve to. discourage the undertaking., If by royal 
munificence, and an expence that the profits .of the 
trade alone would not bear, a complete set of good and 
skilful hands are collected and carried oyer, they find 
‘so much of the system imperfect, so many things want- 
ing to carry on the trade to advantage, so. many diffi- 
culties to overcome, and the knot of hands so, easily 
broken by death, dissatisfaction, and desertion; that 
they and their employers are discouraged together, and 
the project vanishes into smoke. Hence wt happens, 
that established manufactures are hardly ever lost, but 
by foreign conquest, or by some eminent interior fault 
in manners or government; a bad police ‘oppressing 
and discouraging the workmen, or religious persecuti-’ 
ons. driving the sober and.industrious out of the coun- 
try. There is, in short, scarce a single instance in his- 
tory of the contrary, where manufactures have once 
taken firm root. They sometimes start up in.a new 
place; but are generally supported, like exotic plants, at 
more expence than they are worth. for any.thing but 
curtosity; until these new. seats become the refuge of 
the manufacturers driven from the old ones. The con- 
quest of Constantinople, and final reduction of the 
Greek empire, dispersed many curious manufacturers 
into different parts of Christendom. . The former con- 
quests of its provinces, had before done tne.same, 
The loss of. liberty in Verona, Milan, Florence, 
Pisa, Pistoia, and other great cities of Italy, drove the 
manufacturers of woollen cloths into Spain’ and. Flan- 
ders. The latter first lost their trade and manufactures 
to Antwerp and the cities of Brabant; from, whence, 
<i oy 
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by persecution for religion, they were sent into Holland 
and England: [while] the civil wars, during the mino- 
tity of Charles the First of Spain, which ended in’ the 
loss of the liberty of their great towns,’ ended too in 
the loss of the manufactures of Toledo, Segovia, Sala~ 
manca, Medina del campo, &c. The revocation of 
the edict of Nantes communicated, to all the protestant 
part of Europe, the paper, silk, and other valuable ma- 
nufactureis of France; almost peculiar at that time to 
that country, and till then in vain attempted elsewhere. 
To be convinced, that it is not soil and climate, or even 
freedom from taxes, that determines the residence: of 
manufacturers, we need only turn our eyes on Holland; 
where a multitude of manufactures are still carried on 
(perhaps more than, on the same extent of territory any ; 
where in Europe) and sold on terms upon which they 
cannot be had in any other part. of the world., And 
this too is true of those growths, which, by their nature’ 
and the labour required to raise them, come the nearest 

to manufactures. iD" . 
As to the common-place objection to.the North- 
American settlements, that they are.in the same climate, 
and their produce the same as that of England;—in the 
first place if is not true; it is particularly not so of the 
countries now hkely to be added to our settlements; and 
of our present colonies, the products, lumber, tobacco, 
rice, and indigo, great articles of commerce, do not in- 
terfere with the products of England: in the next place, 
a man must know very little of the trade of the, world, 
who does not know, that the greater part of it is car- 
ried on between countries whose climate. differs very 
jittle. Even the trade between the’ different parts of 
these 
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these British islands is greatly superior to that between 
England and all the West India Islands ‘put together... 
If I have been successful in proving that a consider- 
able commerce may and will subsist between us and 
our future most inland settlements in North America, 
notwithstanding their distance ; 1 have more than half 
proved no other inconveniency will arise from their dis- 
tance. Many men in such a country must “ know,” 
must “think,” and must “ care” about the country 
they chiefly trade with. The juridical and other con- 
nections of government are yet a faster hold than even 
commercial ties, and spread, directly and indirectly, far 
and wide. Business to be solicited and causes depend- 
ing create a great intercourse, even where private pro- 
perty is not divided in different countries ;—yet this 
division will always subsist, where different countries 
are ruled by the same government. Where a man has 
landed property both in the mother country and a pro- 
vince, he will almost always live in the mother country: 
this, though there were no trade, is singly a sufficient 
gain. It is said, that Ireland pays near a million ster- 
_ ding annually to its absentees in England: the balance 
of trade from Spain, or even Portugal, is scarcely equal 

‘to this. | | 
Let it not be said we have no absentees from North 
America, There are many, to the writer’s knowledge; 
and if there are at present but few of them, that distin- 
guish themselves here by great expence, it is owing to 
the mediocrity of fortune among the inhabitants of the 
Northern colonies, and a more equal division of land- 
ed property, than in the West India islands, so that 
there are as yet but few large estates. But if those, 
whe 
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who have such estates, reside upon and také care of 
them themselves, are they worse subjects than they 
would be if they lived idly in England ?—Great merit is 
assumed for the gentlemen of the West Indies,* onthe 
score of their residing and spending their money in 
England.» I, would not depreciate that merit; it is 
considerable; for they might, if they pleased, spend 
their money in France: but the difference, between 
their spending it here and at home is not so great, 
What do they spend it in when they are here, but the 
produce and manufactures of this country ;—and would 
they not do the same if they were at home? Is it of 
any great importance to the English farmer, whether 
the West India gentleman comes to London and:eats 
his beef, pork; and tongues, fresh; or has them brought 
to him in the West Indies salted? whether he eats his 
English cheese and)butter, or drinks his English ale, at 
London or in Barbadoes? Is the clothier’s, or the mer- 
cet’s, or the cutler’s, or the toyman’s profit less, for their 
goods bemg worn and consumed by the same.persons 
residing on the other side of the ocean? Would, not the 
profits of the merchant and mariner be rather greater, 
and some addition made to our navigation, ships and 


. 8eamen? If the North American gentleman stays in 


his ‘own country, and lives there in that degree of ilu- 
xury and expence with regardito the use of British 
manufactures, that his fortune entitles him to; may 
not his example (fromthe imitation of superiors, so 
natural to mankind) spread the use of those manufac- 
tures among hundreds of families around him, and oc- 
casion a much greater demand for them, than it would 


% Remarks, p. 47, 48, &e, 
do 
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do if he should remove and live in London ?+-Flowever: 
this: may be, if in our views of immediate ‘advantage, it’ 
seems preferable, that the gentlemen of:large fortunes: 
in North America should reside’much in ‘England ; it 
js what may surely be expected, as fastvasssuch fortunes: 
are acquired there. ‘Their having “colleges . of; thei 
own for the education of their youth,”: will siot:prevent: 
it: a little knowledge and learning» acquired increases 
the appetite for more, and will make the conversation 
of the learned_on this side the water more strongly de- 
sired. Iveland:has its university likewises yetsthis does 
not prevent the immense pecuniary; benefit. we receive 
from that. kingdom. And there) willsalways be, in the 
conveniencies of life, the politeness, the pléasures, the 
magnificence of the reigning country; manycother| at- 
tractions’ besides those of learning, to/ draw. men! of 
substance: ‘there, where» they can ‘(apparently at least) 
have the best bargaimof happiness for thei money, 
-Our trade to the West: India islands is} mndoubtedly.a 
valuable one :°but whatever:is the amount :of it, 1b, has 
long been at a stand. lamited'as our sugar planters: are 
by ‘the scantiness’ of ‘territory, they. cannot) increase 
much beyond their present:nuniber ;-arid this isan evil, 
as I shallshow hereafter; that willbe little helped,.by 
our keeping Guadaloupes+Thejtrade to our,.Northern 
Colonies:s not only greater; but yearly, increasing with 
the increasé, of peoples,and‘even ina;ereater, )proporr 
tion, as the people inexiease.in; wealth and,the, sability of 
spending, as well as in munibers. *—[ have Hiiny said, 
now eoiltcant to eborhdud paomeedhet 
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* The writer has [since obtained accounts Or the exports to North 
America, and the West India Islands ; by which it appears, that there 
bas been some increase of trade to those islands as well as to North Ameg 

rica, 
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that our people in-the northern colonies double in about 
25 years, exclusive of the accession of strangers. That 
I speak within: bounds, I-appeal to the authentic ‘ac- 
tari 7 counts 


rica, though ina much.less degree, The following extract from these ac- 
counts will show.the reader at one view the amount of the exports to each, 
intwo different terms of.five years; the terms taken at ten years distance 
from each other,.to show the increase, viz. 

First term, from 1744 to 1748, inchisive. 

Northern Colonies. West India Islands. 
1744—£.640,114 12° 4 £:796,112 17 9 
1745-—+534,316 2 .5 ———— 503,469 19° 9°) ’ 

ity 7464754045 0.4 Bia ane 994019 el eo 
om ot (oA T——+726,648 of Soe + 856;463.18 6 I 
cout to) A748——~830,245 16 9) -————— 734,095 15 3 


Total, £.3,486,261,.1. 2. Tot. £.3,353,337 10 10... 
Difference, 122,930 10 4 . 


na 


Eat diocese ore  £, $,486,268 ge ante up 
cot et Second terms iN 1754 to. 1758, inclusive. | . 
Le Colonies. West India Toladas 


» A154 —4, 246,615 1,41 — 685,675 3 0°. 
HATS 1,177,848, 6/10 ————— 694,667 13 FS, 
©° D15i—e 4285720 18. 10 en ASS 1G ot 
1751—1797,,924 » 2.10 ——-—— 776,488 .0..6 
Soli «AT38-r572,882,948, 13,10. — — 877,574, 19 14 


ee 


dota, £714,057 a 8" Tot, .2,767,841 12°14 
i ede Btands iti ipilletence, 3,646, 215 14 4 


ONT 30 25019 
es ene 


Py acts) na Bpaeat fain a 


to rey ag beads sepia 01ers Ob 40'S" 


ty fe first term, ‘total of West Tadia Ecol 3,363,337 10 10 
in the second term, ditto: il eda ins a 3,767,841 .12 12 we 


en oe 


ert J 


bas 21097, of i Ji os toogeet Ui Inerease} only £.0,404,504 adh 7 tae 


"Tn the per tet, total for Northern Colonies, 3 486,268 ae 9 
Tn the second term, ditto ee ee 1 7,414, 057 4° 3 


a 
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- counts frequently required by the board of trade, and 
transmitted to that board by the respective governors 5 
of which accounts I shall select one as.a sample, being 

that | 


By these accounts it ‘appears, that the exports to the West India 
islands, and to the northern colonies, were in the first term nearly equal 
(the difference being only 122,936]. 10s. 4d.) and in the second term, the 
exports to those islands had only increased 404,5041. 2s. 1d.—Whereas 
the increase to the northern colonies is 3,927,789]. 3s. 1d. almost four 
millions. ; 

Some part of this increased. demand for English goods may be ascribed 
to the armies and fleets we have had both in North America and the 
West Indies; not so much for what. is consumed by the soldiery,; their 
clothing, stores, ammunition, &c. sent from hence.on account of ‘the go- 
vernment, being (as is supposed) not included in these accounts of mer- 
chandize exported; but, as the war has occasioned a great plenty of mo- 
ney in America, many of the inhabitants have increased their expence. . 

N. B. These accounts do not include any exports from Scotland to 
America, which are doubtless proportionably cousiderable; nor the ex- 
ports from Ireland, 

[I shall carry on this calculation where Dr. Franklin left it. For four 
years, from 1770 to 1773 inclusively, the same average annual exports 
to the same ports of ‘the West Indies ‘is 994,463I.; and to the 
same ports of the North “Aierican plantations 2,919,6691. But the 
annual averages of the first and second terms of the former were 672,6681. 
and 753,568] : of the latter, 697,254]. and 1,482;3141. ~ 

In ten years therefore (taking the middle years of the terms) the North 
American trade is found to have doubled the West Indian: in the next 
sixteen years it becomes greater by three-fold—With respcct to itself, the 
North American trade in 32 years (taking the extremes of the terms) has 
quadrupled ; while the West Indian trade increased only one half; of 
which increase I apprehend Jamaica has given more than one-third, chiefly 
in consequence of the quiet produced by the peace with the maroon ne- 
groes.—Had the West Indian trade continued stationary, the North Ame- 
rican trade would have quadrupled with respect to it, in 26 years; and 
this, notwithstanding the. checks given to the latter, by their non-importa- 
tion agreements and the encouragement of their own manufactures. ’ 

There has been an accession to both these trades, produced by the ces- 
sions at the treaty of Paris, not touched upon by Dr. Franklin. The 

average 
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that from the colony of Rhode-Island ;* a colony that 
of all the others receives the least addition from stran- 
gers«--For the increase of our trade to those colonies, I 
refer to the accounts frequently laid before Parliament, 
by the officers of the customs, and to the custom-house 
books: from which I have also selected one account*, 
that of the trade from England (exclusive of Scotland) 
to Pensylvania}; a colony most remarkable for the: 

plain 


average annual export-trade, from 1770 to 1773 inclusively, to the ceded 
West India islands, amounted to 258,2991: to the ceded North American 
territory it has been 280,423]. See Sir Charles Whitworth’s State of 
Trade. B.V.] 


* Copy of the Report of Gevernor Hopkins to the Board of Trade, on the 
Numbers of People in Rhode-Island. 


In obedience to your lordships’ commands, I have caused the within - 
account to be taken by officers under oath.. By it there appears to be in 
this colony at this time. 35,929 white persons, and 4697 blacks, chiefly ne- 
groes. 

Inthe year 1730, by order of the then lords commissioners of trade and 
plantations, an account was taken of the number of people in this colony, 
and then there appeared to be 15,302 white persons, and 2623 blacks. 
Again in the year 1748, by like order, an account was taken of the 
number of people in this colony, by which it appears there were at that 
time 29,755 white persons, and 43753 blacks. 


Colony of Rhode Island, Dec, 24, 1755. Srtrpnen Hopxins. 


+ An Account of the Value of the Exports from England to Pensylvania, 
in one Year, taken'at different Periods, viz. 


In 1723 they amounted only to - + -£€. 15,992 19 4 
1750. they were cose oe se 2 48,592 7.5 
1737, = = = © toe + = sy 56,690 6, 7 


VTAZ wim. mgt yosoute ipo ti itpeed T3295. 38 4 
UAT non ee eee BO AA ae 
FU5Q oe oi ee eats 2) Aoevee og 2040696: 19441 
W757 = - = = +e = = w+ 268,426 6 6 
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plain frugal manner of living of its inhabitants, and the 
most suspected of carrying on manufactures, on account 
of the number of German artizans, who are known to 
have transplanted themselves into that country ; though 
-eyen these, in truth, when they come there, generally 
apply themselves to agriculture, as the surest support 
and. most advantageous employment. By this account 
it appears, that the exports to that province haye in 28 
years, increased nearly in the proportion of 17 to 1; 
whereas. the people themselves, who by other authentic 
accounts appear to double their numbers (the strangers 
who settle there included) in about 16 years, cannot in 
the 28 years have increased in a greater proportion 
than as 4to 1. The additional demand then, and con- 
sumption of goods from England, of 13 parts in 27 
more than the additional number would ‘require, must 
be owing to this; that the people having by their in- 
dustry mended their circumstances, are enabled to in- 
dulge themselves in finer clothes, better furniture, and - 
a-more general use of all our manufactures than here- 
tofore. . | 
In fact, the occasion for English goods in North 
America, and the inclination to have and use them, is, 
and must be for ages to come, much greater than the 
ability of the people to pay for them; they must there- 
fore, as they now do, deny themselves many things 
they would otherwise chuse to have, or increase their 


N. B. The accounts for 1758 and 1759, are not yet completed; but 
those acquainted with the North American trade know, that the increase 
in those swo years has been in a still greater proportion; the last year 
being supposed to éxceed any former year by a third; and this owing to 
the increased ability of the people to spend, from the greater quantities 
of money circulating among thein by the war. 


industry 
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industry to obtain them. -And thus, if they:should at 
any time manufacture some coarse article, which on 
account of its bulk or some other circumstance, cannot 
go well be brought to them from Britain; it only ena- 
bles them the better to pay for finer goods, ‘that other- 
wise they could not indulge themselves in: so that the 
exports thither are not diminished by such manufac- 
ture, but rather increased. The single article of ma- 
nufacture in these colonies, mentioned by the remaik- 
er, is hats made in New-England. It is true, there have 
been, ever since the first settlement of that country, a 
few hatters there; drawn thither probably at first by 
the facility of getting beaver, while the woods were 
‘but little cleared, and there was plenty of those animals. 
The case is greatly altered now. The beaver skins are 
not now to be had in New-England, but from very re- 
mote places and at great prices. The trade is accord- 
ingly declining there; so that, far from being able to 
make hats in any quantity for exportation, they cannot 
‘supply their home demand ; and it is well known, that 
some thousand dozens are sent thither yearly from Lon- 
dom, Bristol, and Liverpool, and sold there cheaper 
than the inhabitants can make them of equal goodness. 
In fact, the colonies are so little suited for establishing 
of manufactures, that they are continually losing the 
few branches they accidentally gain. The working 
brasiers, cutlers, and pewterers, as well as hatters, who 
have happened to go over from time to time and settle 
in the colonies, gradually drop the working part of 
their business, and import their respective goods from 
_England; whence they can have them cheaper and bet- 
ter than they can make them, They continue their 
_ shops indeed, in the same way of dealing; but become 
| K 2 . sellers 
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sellers of brasiery, cutlery, pewter,’ hats, &e. brought 
from England, instead of being makers of those goods. 


[5. The American colonies not dangerous in their na= 
ture to Great Britain.] 


Thus much to the apprehension of our colonies be- 
coming useless to us. I shall next consider the other 
supposition, that their growth may render them dan- 
gerous.---Of this, I own, Ihave not the least conception, 
when I consider that we havé already fourteen separate 
governments on the maritime coast of the continent ; 
and, if we extend our settlements, shall probably have 
as many more behind them on the inland side. ‘Those 
we now have are not only under different governors, - 
but have different forms of government, different laws, 
different interests, and some of them different religious 
persuasions and different manners.---Their jealousy of 
each other is so great, that however necessary an union 
of the colonies has long been, for their common de- 
fence and security against their enemies, and how sen- 
sible soever each colony has been of that necessity ; yet 
they have never been able to effect such an union 
among themselyes ; nor even to agree in requesting the 
mother country to establish it for them. Nothing but 
the immediate command of the crown has been able to 
produce even the imperfect union, but lately seen 
there, of the forces of some colonies. If they could 
not agree to unite for their defence against the French 
and Indians, who were perpetually harassing their set- 
tlements, burning their villages, and murdering their 
people; can it reasonably be supposed there ‘is any 
. danger of their uniting against their own nation, which 
protects and encourages Mier, with which’ they: have 

so 
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so many connections and ties of blood, interest and af- 
fection, and which, it is well known, they all love much 
more than they love one another? 

In short, there are so many ,causes that must operate 
to prevent it, that I will venture to say, an union 
amongst them for such a purpose is not merely impro- 
bable, it is impossible. And if the union of the whole 
is impossible, the attempt of a part must be madness; 
as those'colonies that did not join the rebellion. would 
join the mother-country in suppressing it. When I say 
such an union is impossible, I mean, without the most 
grievous tyranny and oppression. People who haye 
property in a country which they may lose, and privi- 
Jeges which they may endanger, are generally disposed 
to be quiet, and even to bear much, rather than hazard 
all; While the government is mild and just, while im- 
portant: civil and religious, tights are secure, such. sub- 
jects will be-dutiful and obedient, The waves do not 
rise but when the winds blow.. : | 

“What such an administration as the Dake ee Alva’ s 
in the Netherlands’ might produce, I. know not; but 
this I think Ihave a right:to deem impossible. And 
yet there were: two:very manifest differences,| between 
that:casé, and! ours; and bothare in our favour. |The 
jist, that:Spain had:already united the seventeen pro- 
vinees ‘under one visible government, though 'the states 
continued independent: the second, that the inhabitants 
of those provinces were of a nation, not only different 
from, but utterly unlike the Spaniards. Had the Ne- | 
therlands been peopled from Spain, the worst: of op- 
pression had probably not provoked them to wish a se- 
paration of government.- It might, and probably would, 
have ruined. the country; but .would never have pro- 

K 3 duced 
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duced an independent sovereignty. In fact, neither 
the very worst of governments, the worst of politics in 
the last century, nor the total abolition of their re- 
maining liberty, in the provinces of Spain itself, in the 
present, have produced any’ independency [in Spain] 
that could be supported. The same may be observed 
of France. j | 
| And let it not be said, that the neighbourhood of 
these to the seat of government has prevented a sepa- 
ration. While our strength at sea continues, the banks 
of the Ohio (in point of easy and expeditious convey- 
ance of troops) are nearer to London, than the remote 
parts of France and Spain to their respective capitals; 
and much nearer than Connaught and Ulster were in 
the days of Queen. Elizabeth. No ‘body foretels the 
dissolution of the Russian monarchy from its extent; 
yet I will venture to say, the eastern parts of it are 
already much more inaccessible from Petersburgh, than 
the country on the Mississippi is from London ; I mean, 
more men, in less time, might be conveyed. the latter 
than the former distance.; The rivers Oby, Jenesea, 
and Lena, do not facilitate the: communication half so 
well by their course, nor are they half so practicable as 
the American rivers. To this I shall only add the ob- 
servation of Machiavel, in his Prince; that a govern- 
ment seldom long preserves its dominion over those 
who are foreigners to it; who, on the other hand, fall 
with great ease, and continue inseparably annexed to 
the government of their own nation: which he proves 
by the fate of the English conquests in France. Yet 
with all these disadvantages, so difficult is it to over- 
turn an established government, that it was not without 
the assistance of France and England, that the United 
| Provinces 
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Provifices supported themselves: which teaches us, 
that | 


[6. The French remaining in Canada, an encouragement 
to disaffections in the British Colonies.—If they prove 
a check, that check of the most barbarous nature. ] 


If the visionary danger of independence in our colonies 
as to be feared; nothing ts more likely to render it substan- 
tial, than the neighbourhood of foreigners at enmity with 
the sovereign governments, capable of giving either aid*, 
or an asylum, as the event shall require. Yet against 
even these disadvantages, did Spain. preserve almost’ 
ten provinces, merely through their want of union; 

which indeed could never have taken place among the 
nS EN TE RT SS TESTE LTTE SERET 

%* The aid Dr. Franklin alludes to must probably have consisted in 
early and full supplies of arms, officers, intelligence, and trade of export 
and of import, through the river St. Lawrence, oi risques both public and 
private; in the encouragement of splendid promises and a great ally; in 
the passage from Canada to the back settlements, being shut to the British 
for Ces; in the quiet of the great body of Indians; in the support of 
“emissaries and discontented citizens ; in Joans and subsidies to congress, 
in ways profitable to’ France ; in a refuge to be granted them in case of de- 
feat, in vacant lands, as settlers; in the probability of war commencing 
earlier between England and France, at the gulph of St. Lawrence (when 
the shipping taken, were rightfully addressed to Frenchmen) than in the 
present case, All this might have happened, as soon as Amezica’s distaste 
of the sovereign had exceeded the fear of the foreigner; a circumstance 
frequently seen possible in history, and which our ministers took care 
should not be wanting. A 

This explanation would have Fagen apology for its insertion, were 
not the opinion pretty common in England, that had not the French been 
removed from Canada, the revolt of America never would have taken pluce. 
Why then were the French not left in Canada, at the peace of 1763? Or, 
since they were not left there, why was the American dispute begun? Yet 
in one sense, perhaps this opinion is true; for had the French been left in 
Canada, ministers would not only have sooner felt, but sconer have seen, the 
_Strange fatality of their plans, B. V. 
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others, but for causes, some of which are in our case — 
impossible, and others it is impious to suppose possible. 

The Romans well understood. that policy, which 
teaches the security arising to the chief government 
from separate states among the governed; when they 
restored the liberties of the states of Greece (oppressed 
but united under Macedon) by an edict, that every 
state should live under its own laws. They did not 
‘even name a governor. Independence of each other, 
and separate interests (though among a people united 
‘by common manners, language, and I may say religion; 
inferior neither in wisdom, bravery, nor their love of 
liberty, to the Romans themselves;) was all the security 
the sovereigns wished for their sovereignty. It is true, ' 
they did not call themselves sovereigns; they set no va- 
Tue on the title; they were contented with possessing 
the thing. And possess. it they.did, even without,a 
‘standing army: (what can be a stronger proof of the 
‘security of their possession?) And yet by a policy, simi- 
lar to. this throughout, was the Roman, world subdued 
and held:,.a world composed of above an hundred.lan- 
guages, and sets of manners, different from’ those of 
their masters: Yet this dominion was unshakeable, till - 
the loss of liberty and corruption of manners in the so- 
vereign state overturned it. 

But what is the prudent policy inculcated by. thes re- 
marker to obtain this end, security of dominion over our 
colonies? It is, to leave the French in Canada, to 
“ check” their growth; for otherwise, our people. may 
“ increase infinitely from all causes*.” We have already 
seen in what manner the French and their Indians 
check the growth of our colonies. It isa modest word, 


* Remarks, p. 50, 51. : 
this, 
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this check, for massacring men, women, and children. 

The writer would, if he could, hide from himself as well 

as from the.public; the horror arising from such a pro- 

posal, by couching it in general terms: it is no wonder 

he thought it a“ subject not fit for discussion” in his 

letter; though he recommends it as “a point that 

should be the constant object of the minister’s atten- 
tion!” But if Canada is restored on this principle, will 

not Britain be guilty of all the blood to be shed, all the 

murders to. be committed; in: order’ to check this 

dreaded growth of our own people? Will not this be 

telling the French in plain terms, that the horrid bar- 

parities they perpetrate with their Indians on our colo- 
nists are agreeable to.us; and that they need not ap- 

-prehend the resentment of a government, with whose 
views they’ so happily concur?;Wé§ll-not the colonies 
view it in this: light?, Will they, have’ reason to. consi- 

\der themselves any longer as subjects and children, 
-when they-find their cruel enemies hallooed upon them 
‘by;the country from whence they, sprung; the govem- 
‘ment that owes, them protection, as it requires, their 
‘obedience? Is not this the most likely means of driving 
them into, the arms of the French} who-can invite them 
by: an, offer of that security, their own government 

-chuses not,to afford them? I would not be thought. to 
insinuate, that.the remarker wants humanity. _ I know 

~how little many good-natured, persons. arg affected by 
the distresses, of people at a distance, and whom they 
“do not know. ‘There are even those, who, being pre- 
_sent, can sympathize sincerely with the grief of a lady 
on the sudden death of a favourite bird; and yet can 
read of the sinking of a city in Syria with very little 
concern. If it be, after all, thought necessary to check 
the 


- 
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the growth of our colonies, give me leave to propose 2 
method less cruel. It isa method of which we have an 
example in scripture. ‘The murder) of husbands, of 
wives, of brothers, sisters and children, whose pleasing. 
society has been for some time enjoyed, affects deeply 
the respective surviving relations; but grief for the 
death of a child just born is short, and easily supported. 
The method I mean is that which was dictated by the 
Egyptian ‘policy, when the “ infinite mcrease” of the 
children of Israel was apprehended as dangerous to the 
state*: ‘Letan act of parliament then be made, en- 
joining the colony midwives to stifle in the birth every 
third or fourth child. By this means you may keep 
the colonies to their’ present ‘size. And if they were 
under the hard alternative of submitting to'one or. the 
other of these schemes for checking their growth, J 
dare answer for them, they would prefer the latter: 
But all this debate about the propriety or. impropriety 
of ‘keeping or restoring Canada is: possibly too early. 
We have taken the capital indeed, but the country is 
“yet far from being in our possession; and perhaps never 
awill be: for if our m+—rs are ‘persuaded by such 
éounsellors as the remarker, that the French there’ are 
“not the worst of neighbouis,” and that if we had 
conquéred Canada, we ought, for our own sakes, to 're- 
store it, as a check to the growth of our colonies; I ‘am 
then afraid we shall never take it. For there are many 
ways of avoiding the completion of the conquest; that 
* And Pharoah said unto his people, behold the people of the chifdren 
of Israel are more and mightier than we ; come on, let us deal wisely with 
them, lest they multiply, and it come to pass, that when there falleth out 


any war, they join also unto our enemies and fight against us, and so get 

them up out of the land. And the king spake to the Hebrew midwives, 

&e. Exodus, chap. 1. 
will 
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will be less exceptionable and less odious than» the 
giving it up. | 


[7. Canada easily peopled, without draining Great Bri- 
: tain of any of its haBiechte 

The objection I have often heard, that if we had Ca- 
nada we could not people it, without draining Britain of 
ats inhabitants, is founded on ignorance of the nature of 
populution in new countries. When we first began to 
colonize in America, it was necessary to send people, 
and to send seéd-corn; but it is not now necessary that 
we should furnish, for a new colony, either one or the 
other. The anntial increment alone of our present co- 
lonies, without diminishing their numbers, or requiring 
a man from hence, is sufficient in ten years tu fill Ca- 
nada with double the number of English that it now has 
of French inhabitants*. Those who are protestants 
among the French will probably choose to remain un- 
der the English government; many will choose to re- 
move, if they can be allowed to. sell their lands, im- 
provements, and ‘effects: the rest in that thin-settled 
country will in less than half a century, from’ the 
crowds of English settling routid and among thém, be 
blended and incorporated with our people both ‘in Jan-— 
guage and manners. wie eas 
[S. The merits of Guadaloupe to G reat Britain over-valu- 

ed ; 3 yet likely to be paid much dear er for, than Canada.] 


In Guadaloupe sthe case. is somewhat. different; and 
though I am far from, thinking* we have sugar-land 


* In fact, there have not gone from Britain [itself] to our colonies these 
twenty years past to settle there, so many as ten families a year; the new 
settlers are either the offspring of the old, or emigrants from Germany, of 


the no! th of Ireland. 
+ Remarks, p. 30, 34. 
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enough*, I cannot think Guadaloupe so desirable an 
increase of it, as other objects the enemy would proha~ 
bly be infinitely more ready to part with. A country, 
fully inhabited by any nation, is no proper possession 
for another of different languages, manners, and religion, 
It is hardly ever tenable at less expence than it is 
worth. But the isle of Cayenne, and its appendix, Equi- 
noctial-France, having but very few inhabitants, and 
these therefore easily removed, would indeed be an ac- 
quisition every way suitable to our situation and de- 
sires... This would hold all that migrate from Barba- 
does, the Leeward Islands, or Jamaica. It would cer- 
tainly recal into an, English government (in which 
there would be room for millions) all who have before 
settled or purchased i in Martinico, Guadaloupe, Santa- 
Cruz, or St. John’s; except such as know not the value 
of an English government, and such. Tam sure are not 
worth recalling. 

_ But should we keep Guadaloupe, we are told it roukn 
enable us to export 800,000/. in SUugATS. Admit it to be 
true, though perhaps the amazing increase, of English 
consumption might stop. most of it here-—to whose pro- 
fit.is this to redound: To the profit of the. French inha~ 
bitants of the island: except a small part, that should 
fall to the share of the English purchasers, but whose 
whole pur chase-money must first be added to the wealth 


* It is often said we have plenty of sugar-land still: unemployed “in Ja- 
maica: but those who are well acquainted with that island know, that the 
remaining vacant land init is generally situated among mountains, rocks, 
and gullies, that make carriage impracticable, so that no profitable use can 
be made of it; ‘unless the price of sugars should so greatly increase, as to 
enable the planter to make very expensive roads, by blowing up rocks, 
erecting bridges, &c. every two or three. hundred yards. [Our author was 


somewhat misinformed here. B. V.] 
| and 
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and circulation of France. I grant, however, much of 
this 300,000/. would, be expended in British manufac- 
tures., Perhaps too, a few of the land-owners of Gua- 
daloupe might dwell and spend. their fortunes, in -Bri- 
tain (though probably much fewer than of the inhabi-. 
tants of North America.) I admit the advantage aris- 
ing to us from these circumstances (as far as. they, go) 
in the case of Guadaloupe, as well.as in that of, our 
other West-India settlements. Yet even this consump- 
tion is little better than that of an allied nation would be, 
who should take our manufactures and supply us with 
sugar, and put us to no great expence in defending the 
place of growth. But though our own colonies expend 
among us almost the whole produce of our sugar*, can 
we, or ought we to promise ourselves this will be the case 
of Guadaloupe? One 100,000/. will supply them with 
British manufactures ; and supposing we can effectually 
prevent the introduction of those of France. (which is 
morally impossible in a country used to them) the other 
200,000/. will still be spent. in France, in the education 
of their children and support of themselves ; or else be 
laid up there, where they will always think their. home 
to be. ta : 

Besides this consumption of British manufactures, 
much is said of the benefit we shall have from the situation 
of Guadaloupe ; and we are told ofa trade to the Ca- 
raccas and Spanish Main. In what respect Guadaloupe 
is better situated for this trade than Jamaica, or even 
any of our other islands, | am ata loss to guess. I be- 
lieve it to be not so well situated for that of the wind- 
ward coast, as Tobago and St. Lucia; which in this, as 


* Remarks, p. 47. . 
a well 
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well as other respects, would be more valuable possessi- 
ons, and which, I doubt not, the peace will secure tous. 
Nor is it nearly so well situated for that of the rest of 
the Spanish Main as Jamaica. As to the greater safety 
of our trade by the possession of Guadaloupe, experi- 
ence has-convinced us, that in reducing a single island, 
or even more, we stop the privateering business but 
little. Privateers still subsist, in equal if not greater 
numbers, and carry the vessels into Martinico, which 
before it was more convenient to carry into Guada- 
loupe. Had we all the Caribbees, it is true, they would 
in those parts be without shelter. | 
Yet, upon the whole, I suppose it to be a doubtful 
point, and well worth consideration, whether our ob- 
taining possession of all the Caribbees would be more 
than a temporary benefit; as it would necessarily soon 
fill the French part of Hispaniola with French inhabi- 
tants, and thereby render it five times more valuable 
in time of peace, and little less than impregnable in 
time of war, and would probably end in a few years in 
the uniting the whole of that great and fertile island 
under a French government. It is agreed on all hands, 
that our conquest of St. Christopher's, and driving the 
French from thence, first furnished Hispaniola with 
skilful and substantial planters, and was consequently 
the first occasion of its present opulence. On the other 
hand, I will hazard an opinion, that valuable as the 
French possessions in the West Indies are, and unde- 
niable the advantages they derive from them, there is 
somewhat to be weighed in the opposite scale. They 
cannot at present make war with England, without ex- 
‘posing those advantages, while divided among the nu- 


merous jet they now have, much more than they 
would 
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would, were they possessed of St. Domingo only; their 
own .share .of which would, if well cultivated, grow 
more sugar, than is now grown in | all their Westetadia 
islands. 

I have before said, I do not deny the utility of the ton. 
quest, or even of our future possession of Guadaloupe, if 
not bought too dear. The trade of the West Indies is 
one of our most valuable trades. Our possessions there 
deserve our greatest care and attention. So do those 
of North America. I shall not enter into the mvidious 
task of comparing their due estimation. It would be 
a very long, and a very disagreeable one, to run through 
_every thing material on this head. It is enough to our . 
present point, if I have shown, that the value of North 
America is capable of an immense increase, by an ac- 
quisition and measures, that must necessarily have an 
effect the direct contrary of what we have been industri- 
ously taught to fear; and that Guadaloupe is, in point 
of advantage, but a very small addition to our West- 
India possessions; rendered many ways less valuable to 
us, than it is to the French, who will probably set more 
value upon it, than upon a country [Canada] that is 
much more valuable to us than to them. 

There is a great deal more to be said on all the parts 
of these subjects; but as it would carry me into a detail, 
that | fear would tire the patience of my readers, and 
which I am not without apprehensions I have done 
already, I shall reserve what remains till I dare venture: 
again on the indulgence of the public*, 


* Dr. Franklin has often been heard to say, that in writing this pamph- 
let he received considerable assistance frow a learned friend, who was not 
‘milling tobe named. B. V. 
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Remarks and Facts relative to the American Paper-money.* 


IN the Report of the Board of Trade, dated Feb. 9, 
1764, the following reasons are given for restraining the 
emission of paper-bills of credit HARSH as a legal 
bis 

_ © That it carries the gold and silver out of the pro- 
vince, and so ruins the country. as experience has 
shewn, in every colony where it has been practised in. 
wes great degree. 

2.6 (That 4hé wet hie trading to America have suf- 


sing and lost by it. 
8. “ That the restriction [of it] has ‘had a Renee: 


ie in New England. 
4. © That every medium of trade should ine an in- 


trinsic value, which paper-money has not. Gold and. 
silver are therefore the fittest for this medium, as they, 
are an equivalent ; which paper never can be. | 
5. © That debtors*in the assemblies make paper-mo- 
ney with fraudulent views. | 
6. © That in the middle colonies, where the credit. 
of the paper-money has been best supported, the bills. 


* The best account I can give of the occasion of the Report, to which 
this paper is a reply, is as follows. During the war there had beena-con- - 
siderable and unusual trade to Ameriea, in consequence of the great fleets 
and armies on foot there, and the clandestine dealings with the enemy, 
who were cut off from their own supplies. This made great debts. The 
briskness of the trade ceasing with the war, the merchants were anxious 
for payment, which occasioned some confusion in the colonies, and stirred 
up a clamour here against paper-money. The board of trade, of which 
lord Hilsborough was the chief, joined in this opposition to paper-money,: 
as appears by the report. Dr. Franklin being asked to draw up an answer. 
to their report, wrote the paper given above, B. Ve 


have 
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have never kept to their nominal. value in, ciré il; i : 
but have constantly depreciated to a certain. degree, 
whenever the quantity has been increased. We fe 
BP consider these reasons in their order ; sad first} is, , 
“« That paper-money carries the gold and silver out 
of ~ province, and so ruins the country ; as experience 
has shewn, in every colony, where it has been practised in 
any great degree.”---This opinion, of its ruining the 
country, seems to be merely speculative, or not other- 
wise founded than upon misinformation i in the matter,’ 
of fact. The truth i is, that the balance of their trade 
with Britain being greatly against. them, the gold and 
silver are drawn out to, pay that balance; and then the 
necessity of some medium of trade has induced. the, 
making of paper-money, “which could not. be , carried, 
away. Thus, if carrying, out all the gold and. silver, 
ruins..a country, every: colony. was ruined before it. 
made paper-money.—But, far from being ruined by. it, 
the colonies that have. made, use of paper-money have 
been, and are all, in,a thriving condition, The debt 
indeed to Britain has iner eased, because their numbers, 
and:of course their trade,: have increased ; for all trade 
having always a proportion, of debt sirnrontn Moe which. 
‘is paid in its turn, while fresh debt is contracted, the 
proportion of debt naturally. i increases as the trade in- 
creases ;. but the: improvement and increase of estates 
in the colonies have been in a greater proportion than 
their debt. New England, particularly in 1696 (about. 
the time they began the use of paper-money) had in 
all its four provinces but 130 churches. or congrega-, 
tions; in 1760 they were 530.. The number of farms 
and buildings there is increased in proportion to the 
‘aumbers “id people; and the goods exported to them. 
, VOL. Il. | L from 
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from England in 1750, before the restraint took place, 
were near five times as much as before they had paper- 
money. Pensylvania, before it made any paper-money, 
was totally stript of its gold and silver; though they 
had from time to time, like the neighbouring colonies, 
agreed to take gold and silver coins at higher no- 
ee values, in hopes of drawing money into, and 
retaining it, for the internal uses of the province. Dur- 
ing that weak practice, silver got up by degrees to 8s. 
Od. per ounce, and English crowns were called six, se- 
ven, and eight-shilling pieces, long before paper-mo- 
ney was made. But this practice of increasing the 
denomination was found not to answer the end. The 
balance of trade carried out the gold and silver as fast as 
they were brought in; the merchants raising the price 
of their goods in proportion to the increased denomi- 
nation of the money. ‘The difficulties for want of cash 
were accordingly very great, the chief part of the trade 
being carried on by the extremely inconvenient me- 
thod of barter; when im 1723 paper-money was first 
made there; which gave new life to business, promot- 
ed greatly the settlement of new lands (by lending 
small sums to beginners on easy interest, to be repaid 
by instalments) whereby the province has so greatly 
increased in inhabitants, that the export from hence 
thither is now more than tenfold what it then was; and 
by their trade with foreign colonies, they have been 
able to obtain great quantities of gold and silver to re- 
mit hither in return for the manufactures of this coun- 
try. New York and New Jersey have also increased 
greatly during the same period, with the use of paper- 
money; so that it does not appear to be of the ruinous 
nature ascribed to it. And if the inhabitants of those 

countries 
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countries are glad to have the use of paper among 
themselves, that they may thereby be enabled to spare, 
for remittances hither, the gold and silver they obtain 
by their commerce with foreigners; one would expect, 
that no objection against their parting with it could 
arise here, in the country that receives it. 

The 2d reason is, “ That the merchants trading to 
America have suffered and lost by the paper-money.”--- 
This may have been the case in particular instances, at 
particular times and places: as in South Carolina, 
about 58 years since ; when the colony was thought in 
danger of being destroyed by the Indians and Spa- 
niards ; and the British merchants, in fear of losing 
their whole effects there, called precipitately for remit- 
tances; and the inhabitants, to get something lodged 
in safe countries, gave any price in paper-money for 
bills of exchange; whereby the paper, as compared 
with bills, or with produce, or other effects fit for ex- 
portation, was suddenly and greatly depreciated. The 
unsettled state of government for a long time in that 


- province had also its share in depreciatin g its bills. But 


since that danger blew over, and the colony has been 
in the hands of the crown; their currency became 
fixed, and has so remained to this day. Also in New 
England, when much greater quantities were issued 
than were necessary for a medium of trade, to defray 
the expedition against Louisbourg; and, during the 
last war in Virginia and North Carolina, when great 
sums were issued to pay the colony troops, and the war 


made tobacco a poorer remittance, from the higher 


price of freight and insurance: in these cases, the mer- 
chants trading to those colonies may sometimes have 


= 


suffered by the sudden and unforeseen rise of exchange, . 


aah By 
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By slow and gradual rises, they seldom suffer; thé 
goods being sold at proportionable prices. But war.is 

a common ealamity in all countries, and the merchants 
that deal with them cannot expect to avoid a share of 
the losses it sometimes occasions, by affecting public 
credit. It is hoped, however, that the profits of their 
subsequent commerce with’ those colonies may have 


made them some reparation. And the merchants trad-. 
Ing to the middle colonies. (New York, New Jersey, 
and Pensylvania) have never suffered by any rise of, 


exchange ; it having ever been aconstant rule there, 


to consider British debts as payable in Britain, and not, 


to be discharged but by as much’ paper (whatever 


might be the rate of exenange) as; would, purehase a, 
bill for the full sterling sum. On’ the contrary, the. 


merchants have been great gainers by the use of paper- 
money in those colonies; as it enabled them. to send 
much greater quantities ‘of goods, and the purchasers 
to pay more punctually for them. And the people 


there make no complaint of any injury done them by 


paper-money, with a legal tender; they are sensible. of 
its benefits; and petition to have it so allowed. 

The 8d. reason is, “ Lat the restriction has had a 
beneficial effect in New England.” Particular circum- 
stances in the New England colonies made paper-mo- 
ney less necessary and less convenient to them. They 
have great and valuable fisheries of whale and cod, by 
which large remittances can be made. They are four 


distinct governments; bat having much mutual inter~ 


course of dealings, the money of each used to pass cur- 
rent in all: but the whole of this common currency not 
being under one common direction, was not so easily 
‘kept within due: bounds; the prudent reserve of one 

., | , colony 
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folony in its emissions being rendered useless by ex- 
cess in another. The Massachusets, therefore, were 
not dissatisfied with the restraint, as it restrained their 


neighbours as well as themselves; and perhaps they do 
not desire to have the act repealed. ‘They have not 


yet felt much inconvenience from it ; as they were ena- 
bled to abolish their paper-currency, by a large sum 


in silver from Britain to reimburse their expences in...’ 
taking Louisbourg, which, with the gold brought from - ney 


Portugal, by means of their fish, kept them supplied 

with a currency; till the late war furnished them and 
\ c 4 F " F 

all America with bills of exchange ;; so that little. cast 


was needed for remittance. Their fisheries too furnish — 
them with remittance through Spain and» Portugalto . 
‘England ; which enables them the more easily to retai 


gold and silyerin their country. The middle -olonies 
have not this advantage; nor have they tobaceo ; 
which in Virginia and Maryland answezs the same 
purpose. -When colonies are so different in their cir- 
cumstances, a yegulation, that is not inconvenient to 
one-or a few, may be very much ‘so to the rest. But 
the pay is now become so indifferent in New England, 


at least in some of its provinces, through the want of 


eurrency, that the trade thither is at p resent under 
great discouragement. ; 

The 4th reason is, § That’. every medium > of trade, 
should: have aw intrinsic: value ; which “pape remoney has 


not. Gold and silver are therefore the fittest for this me- 


dium, as they are an equivalent; which paper never can 
be.” However fit a particular thing may be for a parti- 


cular purpose; wherever that thing is not to be had, or 

not to be had in sufficient quantity ; it becomes neces- 

sary to use something else, the fittest that can be got, in, 
Lo . hey 
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lieu of it. Gold and silver are not the produce of North 
America, which has no mines; and that which is 
brought thither cannot be kept there in sufficient quan- 
tity for a currency. Britain, an independent great 
state, when its inhabitants grow too fond of the expen- 
sive luxuries of foreign countries, that draw away its 
money, can, and frequently does, make laws to discou- 
rage or prohibit such importations ; and by that means 
can retain itscash. The colonies are dependent govern- 
ments; and their people having naturally great respect 
for the sovereign country, and being thence immode- 
rately fond of its modes, manufactures, and superflui- 
ties, cannot be restrained from purchasing them by any 
province law ; because such law, if made, would imme- 
diately be repealed here, as prejudicial to the trade and 
interest of Britain. It seems hard therefore, to draw all, 
their real money from them, and then refuse them the 
poor privilege of using paper instead of it. Bank bills 
and bankers notes are daily used here as a medium of 
trade, and in large dealings perhaps the greater part is 
transacted by their means; and yet they have no in- 
trinsic value, but rest on the credit of those that issue 
them ; as paper-bills in the colonies do on the credit of 
the respective governments there. Their being paya- 
ble in cash upon sight by the drawer is indeed a cir- 
cumstance that cannot attend the colony bills ; for the 
reasons just above-mentioned ; their cash being drawn 
from them by the British trade; but the legal tender 
being substituted in its place is rather a greater advan- 
tage to the possessor; since he need not be at the trou- 
ble of going to a particular bank or banker to demand 
the money, finding (wherever he has occasion to lay 
out money in the province) a person that is obliged to 

take 
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take the bills. So that even out of the province, the 
knowledge, that every man within that province is 
obliged to take its money, gives the bills a credit among 
its neighbours, nearly equal to what they have at home. 
And were it not for the laws here, that restrain or 
prohibit as much as possible all losing trades, the cash 
of this country would soon be exported: every merchant, 
who had occasion to remit it, would run to the bank 
with all its bills, that came into his hands, and take out 
his part of its treasure for that purpose; so that in a_ 
short time, it would be no more able to pay bills in mo- 
ney upon sight, than it is now in the power of a colony 
treasury so to do. And if government afterwards 
should have occasion for the credit of the bank, it must 
of necessity make its bills a legal tender ; funding them 
however on taxes by which they may in time be paid 
off ; as has been the general practice in the colonies.— 
At this very time, even the silver-money in England is 
obliged to the legal tender for part of its value; that 
part which is the difference between its real weight and 
its denomination. Great part of the shillings and six- 
pences now current are, by wearing, become five, ten, 
twenty, and some of the sixpences even fifty per cent, 
too light. For this difference between the real and the 
nominal, you have no intrinsic value; you have not so 
much as paper, you have nothing. It is the legal ten- 
der, with the knowledge that it can easily be repassed 
for the same value, that makes three-pennyworth of sil- 
ver pass for sixpence. Gold and silver have undoubt- 
edly some properties that give them a fitness above pa- 
per, as a medium of exchange; particularly their wn- 
versal estimation; especially in cases where a country 
has occasion to carry its money abroad, either as a 
L 4 : stock 
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stock to trade with, or to purchase allies and foreign sucs 
cours. Otherwise, that very universal estimation is an 
shebaventenmes which paper-money is free from ; since 
it tends to deprive a’ country of even the quantity of 
currency that should be retained as a necessary instru- 
ment of its internal commerce, and obliges it to be con- 
‘tinually on its guard in making and executing, at a’ 
great expence, the laws that are to prevent the trade 
which exports it. Paper-money well funded has ano- 
ther great advantage over gold and silver; its lightness 
of carriage, and the little room that is Heth pie by a 
great sum ; whereby it is capable of being more easily, 
and more safely, because more privately, conveyed from 
place to place. Gold and silver are not intrinsically of 
équal value with iron, a metal in itself capable of many 
more beneficial uses to mankind, Yheir value rests 
chiefly in the estimation they happen to be in among 
the - ‘generality of nations, and the credit given to the 
opinion, that: that estimation will continue. Otherwise 
a pound of gold would not be a real equivalent for even, 
a bushel of wheat. Any other well-founded credit,’ is 
_as much an equivalent as gold and silver; and in some 
€ases more so, or it would not be preferred by commer- 
cial people in different countries. Not to:mention 
again our own bank bills; Holland, which understands 
the value of cash+as well as any people in the world, 
would never part with gold and silver for credit (as they 
do when they put it into their bank, from whence little 
of it is ever afterwards drawn out) if they did ‘not think 
and find the credit a full equivalent. 

The 5th reason is, “ That debtors tn the assemblies 
” This is often 
$10 os tne adversaries of Sete , and if it has 

been 


make paper-n.oney with fraudulent views. 
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i 
‘been the case in any particular colony, that colony 
should, on proof of the fact, be duly punished) This, 
however, would be no reason for*punishing other colo- 
nies, who have not so abused their legislative powers. 
To deprive all the colonies of the convenience of paper- 
‘money, because it has been charged on some of them, 
that they have made it an instrument+of fraud, is as if 
all the India, Bank, and other stocks and trading com- 
"panies were to be abolished, because there have. been, 
once in an age, Mississippi and se schemes and 
bubbles. 

The 6th and last reason is, © That in the middle colo- 
nies, where the paper-money has been best supported, the 
bills have never kept to their nominal value in cireula- 
tion; but have constantly depreciated to a certain degree, 
whenever the quantity has been increased.” If the rising 
of the value of any particular commodity wanted for 
exportation, 1s to be considered as a depreciation of the 
values of whatever remains in the country; then the ris- 
ing of silver above paper to that height of additional 
value, which its capability of exportation only gave it, 
may be called a depreciation of the paper. Even here, 
as bullion has been wanted or not wanted for exporta- 
tion, its price has varied from 5s. 2d. to 5s, 8d. per 
eunce. This is near 10 per cent. But was it ever said 
or thought on such an occasion, that all the bank bills, 
and all the coined silver, and all the gold in the king- 
“dom, were depreciated 10 per cent? Coined silver is 
now wanted here for change, and’! per cent is given 
for it bysome bankers: are gold and bank notes therefore 
depreciated 1 per cent.? The fact in the middle colo- 
_ nies is really this: on the emission of the first paper- 
‘money, a difference soon arose between that and silver; 

; the 
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the latter having a property the former had not, a pro- 
perty always in demand in the colonies; to wit, its 
being fit for a remittance. This property having soon 
found its value, by the merchants bidding on one ano- 
ther for it, and a dollar thereby coming to be rated at 
8s. in paper-money of New York, and 7s. 6d. in paper. 
of Pensylvania, ithas continued uniformly at those rates 
in both provinces now near forty years, without any va- 
ylation upon new emissions; though, in Pensylvyania, 
the paper-currency has at times increased from 15,0002. 
the first sum, to 600,000/. or near it. Nor has any 
alteration been occasioned by the paper-money, in the 
price of the necessaries of life, whem compared with sil- 
ver: they have been for the greatest part of the time no 
higher than before it was emitted; varying only by 
plenty and scarcity, or by a less or greater foreign de- 
mand. It has indeed been usual with the adversaries 
of a paper-currency, to call every rise of exchange with 
London, a depreciation of the paper: but this notion 
‘appears to be by no means just: for if the paper pur- 
chases every thing but bills of exchange, at the former 
rate, and these bills are not above one-tenth of what is 
employed in purchases; then it may be more, properly 
and truly said, that the exchange has risen, than that 
the paper has depreciated. And as a proof of this, it is 
a certain fact, that whenever in those colonies bills of 
exchange have been dearer, the purchaser has been con- 
stantly obliged to give more in silver, as well as in pa- 
per, for thew the silver having gone hand in hand 
with the paper at the rate above-mentioned; and there- 
fore it might as well have been said, that the silver was 
depreciated. | 
There have been several different schemes for fur- 
nishing 
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nishing the colonies with paper-money, that should not 
be a legal tender, viz. 

1. To form a bank, in imitation of the bank of Eng- 
land, with a sufficient stock of cash to pay the bills on 
sight. 

This has been often proposed, but appears impracti- 
cable, under the present circumstances of the colony- 
trade; which, as is said above, draws all the cash to 
Britain, and would soon strip the bank. 

2. To raise a fund by some yearly tax, securely lodged 
an the bank of Lingland as it arises, which should (during 
the term of years for which the paper-bills are to be cur- 
vent) accumulate to a sum sufficient to discharge them all 
at their original value. 

_ This has been tried in Maryland: aud the bills so 
funded were issued without being made:a general legal 
tender. ‘The event was, that as notes payable in time 
are naturally subject to a discount proportioned to the 
time: so these bills fell at the beginning of the term so 
low, as that twenty pounds of them became worth no 
more than twelve pounds in Pensylvania, the next 
neighbouring province; though both had been struck 
near the same time at the same nominal value, but the 
latter was supported by the general legal tender. The 
Maryland bills however began to rise as the term short- 
ened, and towards the end recovered their full value. 
But, as a depreciating currency injures creditors, this 
injured debtors; and by its continually changing value, 
_ appears unfit for the purpose of money, which should 
be as fixed as possible in its own value; because it is 
to be the measure of the value of other things. 

3. To make the bills carry an interest sufficient to sup- 
port their value. 
This 
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This too has been tried in some of the New England 
colonies; but great inconveniencies were found to at- 
tend it. The bills, to fit them fora currency, are made 
ef various denominations, and some very low, for the 
sake of change ; there are of them from 10/. down to 3d. 
When they first come abroad, they pass easily, and an- 
swer the purpose well enough for a few months; but 
as soon as the interest becomes worth computing, the 
calculation of it on every little bill in a sum between the 
dealer and his customers, in shops, warehouses and mar- 
kets, takes up much time, to the great hindrance of 
business. This evil, however, soon gave place to a’ 
worse; for the bills were in a short time gathered up 
and hoarded; it being a very tempting advantage to 
have money bearing interest, and the principal all the 
while in a man’s power, ready for bargains that may. 
offer; which money out on mortgage is not. By this 
means numbers of people became usurers with small 
sums, who could si have found) pore to Ake such 


would therefore not hve thought Pept c ; wuld yas 
ther have employed’ the money in some business, af: it 


had Been ee of the on ps ia — ses ie 


sina them tied to furnish a een ab eoushaiien 
is in a great measure, if not totally. defeated. ae ie 

On the whole, no method has hitherto been formed p> 
to establish a medium. of trade, in lieu of money, equal 
‘in all its advantages, to bills of credit—funded en sufli- 
‘cient taxes for discharging it, or on-land- security, of 
double the value for repaying it at the end of the term; 


and in | the mean time, made a GENERAL LEGAL TENS 
‘ ‘ DER. 
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ber. The experience of now near half a century in 
the middle ‘colonies has eonvinced them of it among 
themselves; by the great increase of their settlements, 
numbers, buildings, improvements, agriculture, shipping, 
and commerce. And the same experience has satisfied 
the British merchants, who trade. thither, that it has 
been greatly useful to them, and not in a single instance 
prejudicial. | 

It is therefore hoped, that securing the full discharge 
of British debts, which are payable here, and in all jus- 
tice and reason ought to. be fully discharged here in 
sterling money; the restraint on the legal tender within 
the colonies will be taken off; at least for, those, colo- 
nies that desire it, and where the merchants trading, to 
them make no. objection to it™, 


ef 
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To the Freemen of Pensylcania, on the Subject of a particular Mis 
litia-Bill, rejected "y od ie oie or Governor. 


sae, 


by Ween Bi vin Philadelphia, Sept. 28, 1764. 


ew da eee 


YOUR ‘desive of knowing how the militia-bill came 
to fail in ‘the last assembly shall immediately be com- 
abe with. 


_* I understand that Dr. Franklin is the friend who assisted governor 
Pownall in drawing up a plan for a general paper-currency for Ametica, 
to be established by the British government. See Governor Pownall’s 
Administration of the Colonies, 5th Edition, p. 199, and 208. B. V. 
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As the governor pressed hard for a militia-law to se- 
cure the internal peace of the province, and the people 
of this country had not been accustomed to militia ser- 
vice; the house, to make it more generally agreeable 
to the freeholders, formed the bill so as that they might 
have some share in the election of the officers; to se- 
cure them from having absolute strangers set over them, 
or persons generally disagreeable. 

This was no more, than that every company should 
choose, and recommend to the governor, three persons 
for each office of captain, lieutenant, and ensign; owt 
of which three, the governor was to commission one, that 
he thought most proper, or which he pleased, to be the 
officer. And that the captains, lieutenants, and en- 
signs, so commissioned by the governor, should, in their 
respective regiments, choose and recommend three per- 
sons for each office of colonel, lieutenant-colonel, and 
major; out of which three the governor was to com- 
mission one, whichever he pleased, to each of the said 
offices. 

The governor's amendment to the bill in this parti- 
cular was, to strike out wholly this privilege of the peo- 
ple, and take to himself the sole ai iy wie of all the 
officers. 

The next amendment was to aggravate and enhance 
all the fines. A fine, that the assembly had made one 
hundred pounds, and thought heavy enough, the go- 
vernor required to be three hundred pounds. What 
they had made fifty pounds, he required to be one hun- 
dred and fifty. These were fines on the commissioned 
officers for disobedience to his commands; but the 
non-commissioned officers, or common soldiers, whom, 

for 
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for the same. offence, the assembly, proposed to fine at 
ten pounds, the Boneae insisted should be fined fifty 
pounds. 

These fines, and'some others to be mentioned here- 
after, the assembly thought ruinously high: but when, 
in a subsequent amendment, the governor would, for 
offences among the militia, take away the trial by jury 
in the common courts; and required, that the trial 
should be by a court-martial, composed of officers of 
his own sole appointing, who should have power of sen- 
tencing even to death; the house could by no means 
consent thus to give up their constituents’ liberty, estate, 
and life itself, into the absolute power of a proprietary: 
governor; and so the bill failed. 

That you may be assured I do not misrepresent this 
matter, I shall give you the last-mentioned amendment 
(so called) at full length; and for the truth and exact- 
ness of my copy I dare via to Mr. oe 
- Shippen. 

The words of the bill, p. 45, were, “ Every such per- 
son, so offending, being legally convicted thereof, &c.” 
By the words legally convicted, was intended a convic- 
tion after legal trial, in the common course of the laws 
of the land. But the governor required this addition 
immediately to follow the words [ convicted thereof” ] 
viz. € by a court-martial, shall suffer DEATH, or such 
other punishment as such court, by their sentence or 
decree,. shall think proper to inflict and pronounce. 
And be it farther enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
That when and so often as it may be necessary, the go- 
vernor and commander in chief for the time being 
shall appoint and commissionate, under the great seal 
of this province, sixteen commissioned officers in each _ 
regiment; with authority and power to them, or ‘any 

g thirteen 
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thirteen of them, to. hold. courts-martial, of whom & 
field-officer shall always be one; and president of the 
said court; and such courts-martial shall, and are 
hereby, Sos heiaeesl to administer an oath to any wit- 
ness, in order to the examination or trial of any of the 
offences which by this act are made cognizable in such 
courts, and shall come before them... Provided always, 
that in all trials by a court-martial by virtue of this act, 
every officer present at such trial, before, any proceed-, 
ings be had therein, shall take an oath upon the holy 
evangelists, before. one justice of the peace in the 
county where such court is held, who are hereby autho- 
rized to administer the same, in the following words,, 
that is to say, “1 A. Bido swear, that I will duly ad-. 
minister justice aceording to evidence, and to the di- 
rections of an act, entitled, An act for forming and re- 
gulating the militia ofthe province of Pensylvania, 
without partiality, favour, or.aflection; and, that I will 
not divulge the sentence of the court, until it shall be. 

approved of by the governor or commander in chief of | 
this province for the time being; neither will1, upor, 
any account, at any time whatsoever, disclose or disco-- 
ver the vote or opinion of any particular member of the 
court-martial. So help me. God.’+-And no sentence 
of death, or other sentence shall be given against any 
offender but by the concurrence of nine of the officers 
so sworn. And no sentence, passed against any offender 
by such court-martial, shall be put in execution, until 
report be made of the whole proceedings to.the gover~ 
nor or commander in chief of this province for the time’ 
being, and his directions signified thereupon.’ 

It is observable here, that by the common course of. 
justice, a man is to be tried by a jury of his neigh~, | 
bours and fellows; impannelled by a sheriff, in whose’ 

appointment 
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appointment the people have a choice : the prisoner too 
has a right to challenge twenty of the pannel, without 
giving a reason, and as many more as he can give rea- 
sons for challenging; and before he can be convicted, 
the j jury are to be unanimous; ; they are all to agree that 
he is guilty, and are ietebint all accountable for their 
verdict. But by this amendment, the jury cif they may 
be so called) are all officers of the governor’s sole ap- 
pointing, and not one of them can be challenged; and 
though a common militia-man is to be tried, no com- 
mon militia-man shall be of that Jury; and so far from 
requiring all to agree, a bare majority shall be sufficient 
to condemn you. And lest that majority should be 
under any check or restraint, from an apprehension of 
what the world might think or say of the severity or 
injustice of their sentence, an oath is to be taken, 
never to discover the vote or opinion of any particular 
member! 

These are some of the chains attempted to be forged 
for you by the proprietary faction! Who advised the 
g—-—r is not difficult to know. They are the very 
men, who now clamour at the assembly for a proposal 
of bringing the trial of a particular murder to this 
county, from another, where it was not thought sate for 
any man to be either juryman or witness; and call it 
disfranchising the people! who are now bawling about 
the constitution, and pretending vast concern for your 
liberties! In refusing you the least means of recom- 
mending or expressing your regard for persons to be 
placed over you as officers, and who were thus to be 
made your judges in life and estate; they have not re- 
garded the example of the king, our wise, as well as 
kind master, who, in all his requisitions made to the 

VOL. I11. M colonies, 
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colonies; of raising troops for their’ defence, directed, 
that “ the better to facilitate’ the important service, the 
commissions should be given to such as from their 
weight and credit? with the peopleimay be best enabled . 
to effectuate the levies*. ” Tn establishing a militia for 
the defence of the province, how could ‘thie « weight 
and credit” of men with the people be better discovered, 
than by the mode that bill directed; viz. by a Aajority 
of those that were to be commanded nominating three 
for each office to the governor, of which three he might 
take the one he liked best? mere 

However, the courts-martial being established, and 
all of us thus put into his honour’s absolute power, the 
governor goes on to enhance the fines and penalties;. 
thus, in page 49 of the bill, where the assembly had 
proposed the fine to be ten shillings, the governor re- 
quired it to be ten pounds: in page 50, where a fine of 
five pounds was mentioned, the goyernor’s s amendment 
required it to be made fifty pounds. And in page 44, 
where the assembly had said, “ shall forfeit and pay any 
sum not exceeding five pounds,” the governor’s amend- 
ment says, © shall suffer DEATH, or such other punish= 
ment, as shall, according to the nature o the offence; 
be inflicted by the sentence of a court-martial!” ° 

The assembly’s refusing to admit of these amend- 
ments in that bill is one of their offences against the 
Lord Proprietary; for which that faction are now abus- 
ing them in both the languages} of the province, with 
all the virulence that reverend malice can dictate ; en- 
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* See Secretary of State’s Letters in the printed Votes. 
t It is hardly necessary to mention here, that. Pensylvania was settled 
by a mixture of German and English. B.V. 
forced 
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forced by numberless barefaced falshoods, that only the 
most dishonest and base would dare to invent, and none 
but the most weak and credulous can possibly believe. 


” VERITAS. 


= = % * ‘ 


Preface bya Member of the Pensyloanian Assembly (Dr. Franklin) 
to. the Speech of Joseph Galloway, Esq. one of the Members for ~ 
Philadelphia County; in Answer to the Speech of John Dickin- 
son, Esq. 3 delivered in the House of the Assembly of the Pro- 
vince of Pensylvania, May 24, 1764, on Occasion of a Petition 
drawn up by Order, and then under the Consideration of the 
House, praying his Majesty for qa Royal, i in lieu of a Proprie- 
tary, gene. a 


Pi is not merely because Mr. Dickinson’s speech was 
ushered into the world by a preface, that one is made 
he ox . . i 

4 ) F 2) 46 


* As I am very much unacquainted with the history and principles of 
these provincial politics, I shall confine myself to some imperfect anecdotes 
concerning the parties, &c. A speech, which Mr. Dickinson had delivered 
in the Pensylvania assembly against the abolition of the proprietary go- 
vernment, having been published, and a preface having been written to it, 
as I think by a Dr. Smith, Mr. Galloway’s speech was held forth asa pro- 
per answer to that speech, while the preface to it appeared balanced by 
the above preface from Dr, Franklin. Mr. Galloway’s speech, or proba- 
bly the advertisement that attended it, urged, I believe, Mr. Dickinson 
first to a challenge, and then to a printed reply.—The controversy was 
guickly republished in England, or at least the principal parts of it; and 
it is from the English edition of Mr. Galloway’s speech (printed in London 
by Nichols in 1765) that I have copied the above. 

These several gentlemen however seem, fora time, to have better agreed 
in their subsequent opinions concerning American taxation by Great Bri- 
tain; Mr. Dickinsgn, in particular, having taken a very spirited line in 

u 2 ' the 
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to this of Mr. Galloway. But as, in that preface, 2 
“number of aspersions were thrown on our assemblies, 
and their proceedings grossly misrepresented, it was 
thought necessary to wipe those aspersions off by some 
proper animadversions, and by a true state of facts, to 
rectify those misrepresentations, 

The preface begins with saying, «That governor 
Denny (whose administration will never be mentioned 
but with disgrace in the annals of this province) was 
induced, by considerations to which the. world is now 
no stranger, to pass sundry acts,” &c. thus insinuating, 
that by some unusual base bargain, secretly made, but 
afterwards discovered, he was induced to pass them. 

It is fit therefore, without undertaking to justify all 
that governor's administration, to show what those con~ 
siderations were. Ever since the revenue of the quit- 
rents first, and after that, the revenue of tavern-licences, 
were settled irrevocably on our proprietors and gover- 
nors, they have looked on those incomes as their pro-. 
per estate, for which they were under no obligations to 
the people: and when they afterwards concurred in 
passing any useful Jaws, they considered them as so 
many jobs, for which they ought to be particularly 
paid. Hence arose the custom of presents twice a year 
to the governors, at the close of each session in which 
laws were passed, given at the time of passing: they 
usually amounted to a thousand pounds per annum. 


the Farmer’s Letters and other pieces, which procured him considerable 
reputation, The congress declaration, nevertheless, for independence, was 
reported not to have given perfect satisfaction at first, either to himself or 
to Mr. Galloway. And in the event, Mr. Galloway thought proper to 
come over to General Howe, and afterwards to embark for England. 


B. V. 
But 
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But when the governors and assemblies disagreed, so” 
that laws were not passed, the presents were withheld. 
When a disposition to agree ensued, there sometimes — 


still remained some diffidence. The governors would not 
pass the laws that were wanted, without being sure of 
the money, even all that they called their arrears; nor 
the assemblies. give the money, without being sure of 
the laws. Thence the necessity of some private con- 
ference, in which mutual assurances of good faith 
might be received and given, that ‘the transactions 
should go hand in hand. What name. the impartial 
reader will give to this kind of commerce, I cannot say : 
to me it appears an extortion of more money from the 
people, for that to which they had before an undoubted 
right, both by the constitution sand by purchase; but 


there was no other shop they could go to for the com-— 


modity they wanted, and they were obliged to comply: 
Time established the custom, and made it seem ho- 
nest; so that our governors, even those of the most 
undoubted honour, have practised it. Governor Tho- 
mas, after a long misunderstanding with the assembly, 
went more openly to work with them in managing this 
commerce, and they with him. The fact is curious, as 
it stands recorded in the votes of 1742-3. Sundry bills, 
sent up to the governor for his assent, had lain long in 
his hands, without any answer. Jan. 4, the house 


“ ordered, that Thomas Leech and Edward Warner 


wait upon the governor, and acquaint him, that the 
house had long waited for his result on the bills that 
lie before him, and desire to know, when they may ex- 
pect it:” the gentlemen return, and report, “ that they 
waited upon the governor, and delivered the message 
of the house according to order ; and that the governor 

M 3 was 
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was pleased to say, he had had the Bietlong! under 
consideration, and waited the result of the house.” | The 
house well understood this hint ; and immediately re- 
solved into a committee of the mre house, to take 
what was called. the governor's support. into. considera- 
tion; in which they made (the minutes say) some pro- 
gress; and the next morning: it appears, that that pro- 
gress, whatever it was, had been communicated ‘to 
him ; for he sent them down this message by his secre-_ 
tary: “ Mr. ‘Speaker, the governor commands me to 
acquaint you, that as he has received assurances of. a 
vood disposition in the house, he thinks it incumbent on 
him to show the like on his part; and therefore sends 
down the bills which lay ‘before him, without any 
amendment.” As this message only showed a good 
disposition, but contained no promise to pass the bills, 
the house seem to have had their doubts ; and there- 
fore, February 2, when they came to resolve, on the 
report of the grand committee, to give the money, 
they guarded their resolves very cautiously, viz. “ Re- 
solved, that on the passage of such bills as now' lie before 
the governor, (the naturalization bill, and such: other 
bills. as may be presented to him during this sitting) 
there be PAID him the sum of five hundred pounds. Re- 
solved also, that on the passage of such bills as now lie 
before the governor (the neturalization bill, and such 
other bills as may be presented to him this sittin g) there 
be parp to the governor the further sum of one thou- 
sand pounds, for. the current year’s support ;/and that 
orders be drawn on the treasurer and trustees of the 
Joan-offiee, pursuant to these resolves.” The orders 
were accordingly drawn ; with which being acquainted, 
he appointed a time to pass the bills; which was done 
with 
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with one hand, while he received. the orders in the 
other: _ and then with the utmost politeness [he] thank- 
ed the house for the fifteen hundred pounds, as if it had. 
been a pure free gift, and a mere mark of their respect 
and.affection. I thank you, gentlemen (says he) for 
this instance of your regards, which, [I am’ the more 
pleased; with, as it gives an agreeable prospect of future 
dragons y between me and the representatives of the peor 
ple *.. This, reader, is an exact. counterpart of the tran- 
saction with governor Denny; except that Denny sent 
word to the house, that he would pass ‘the bills before 
they voted the support. And, yet here was no proptie- 
tary clamour about bribery, &c. . And, why so? Why 
at that time the proprietary family, by virtue of a secreé 
bond they had obtained of the governor at his appoint- 
ment, were to share with him the sums so obtained of 
the people! 

This, reservation of the. Hein ac they were at 
that time a little ashamed of; and therefore such bonds 
were then to.be secrets. But as, in every kind of sin- 
ning; frequent repetition lessens shame, and. increases 
boldness, we find the proprietaries ten years afterwards 
openly insisting on these adyantages to themselves, over 
and above. what was paid to their deputy: “Wherefore 
(say they).on this occasion it is necessary that we should, 
inform the people, through yourselves their representa- 
tives, that as by the constitution our consent is Necessary — 
to their /aws, at the same time that they have an wn- 
doubted might to such as are necessary for the defence 
and real seryice of the country ; so it will tend. the bet- 
ter to facilitate the several matters which must be tran- 
sacted with us, for their representatives to show a regard 
to us and our inéerest.” . This was in their answer to the 

M 4 representation 
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representation of the assembly [Votes, December, 1754, 
p. 48.] on the justice of their contributing to Indian 
expences, which they had refused. And on this clause 
the committee make the following remark: “ They tell 
us their consent is necessary to our laws, and that it 
will tend the better to facilitate the matters which must 
be transacted with them, for the representatives to show 
a regard to their ¢néerest: that is (as we understand it) 
though the proprietaries have a deputy here, supported 
by the province, who is, or ought to be, fully impow- 
ered to pass all laws necessary for the service of the 
country; yet, before we can obtain such laws, we must 
facilitate their passage by paying money for the propri- 
etaries, which they ought to pay; or in ‘some shape | 
make it their particular zmterest to pass them. We 
hope, however, that if this practice has ever been be- 
gun, it will never be continued in this province; and 
that since, as this very paragraph allows, we have an 
undoubted right to such laws, we shall always be able 
to obtain them from the goodness of our sovereign, 
without going to market for them to a subject.” Time 
has shown, that those hopes were vain ; they have been 
obliged to go to that market ever since, directly or in- 
directly, or go without their laws. The practice’ has 
continued, and will continue, as long as the proprie- 
tary government subsists, intervening between “the 
crown and the people. 

Do not, my courteous reader, take pet at our propri- 
etary constitution, for these our bargain and sale pro- 
ceedings in legislation: It is a happy country where 
justice, and what was your own before, can be had for 
ready money. It is another addition to the value of 
money, and of course another spur to industry. Every 

land 
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Jand is not so blessed. There are countries where the 
princely proprietor claims to be lord of all property ; 
where what is your own shall not only be wrested from 
you, but the money you give to have it restored shall 
be kept with it; and your offering so much, being a 
sign of your being too rich, you shall be plundered of 
every thing that remained. These times are not come 
here yet: your present proprietors have never been 
more unreasonable hitherto, than barely to insist: on 
your fighting in defence of their property, and paying 
the expence yourselves; or if their estates must [ah 
must| be taxed towards it, that the best of their lands 

shall be taxed no higher than the worst of yours. 
Pardon this digression, and I return to governor. 
Denny; but first let me do governor Hamilton the jus- 
tice to observe, that whether from the uprightness of 
his own disposition, or from the odious light the prac- 
tice had been set in on Denny’s account, or from both; 
he did not attempt these bargains, but passed such laws 
as he thought fit to pass, without any previous stipula- 
tion of pay for them. But then, when he saw the as- 
sembly tardy in the payment he expected, and yet call- 
ing upon him still to pass more laws; he openly put 
them in mind of the money, as a debt due to him from 
custom. “ In the course of the present year (says he, in 
his  - of July 8, 1763) a great deal of public bu- 
siness hath been transacted by me, and I believe as 
many useful laws enacted, as by any of my predeces- 
sors in the same space of time: yet I-have not under- 
stood that any allowance hath hitherto been made to 
me for my support, as hath been customary in this pro- 
_ vince.” The house having then some bills in hand, 
took the matter into immediate consideration, and 
voted 
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voted him five hundred pounds, for which, an order or 
certificate ‘was accordingly drawn: sand ,on, the same 
day the speaker, after the house, had: been with the go- 
vernor, reported, That his honour :had been pleased 
to give his assent tothe bills, by enacting the same into 
laws. And Mr. Speaker farthér reportedy That he had 
then, in behalf of the house,. presented jtheir certificate 
of five ‘hundred: poundsto:-the: governor; who was 
pleased to say, he iwas: obliged to the house, for. the 
same.” Thus we see’ the’ practice of purchasing and 
paying for laws is interwoven with our proprietary con- 
stitution, used in the best. times, and under the best: go- 
vernors.::And yet, alas! poor assembly! how will you 
steer your brittle bark between these rocks? If you pay 
ready money for your Jaws, and those laws are not liked 
by the proprietaries, you are charged:with briber y and 
corruption: if you wait a while before you, pay, you are 
accused of ‘detaming the governor’s| customary right, 
and dunned asa negligent or dishonest. debtor, that re- 
fuses to discharge a just debt! a: 

But governor: Denny’s. case, I shall. be told,. differs 
from all these; for the acts he was, induced to pass 
were, as the hilt tellus, “ contrary to his duty, and. 
to every tie of honour and justice.’ Such is the imper- 
fection of our language, and perhaps. of all-other lan- 
guages, that, notwithstanding we are furnished with 
dictionaries innumerable, we cannot precisely know the 
import of words, unless we know, of what party the man 
is that uses them. In the mouth of an assembly-man, 
or true Pensylvanian, * contrary to his duty and to 
eyery tie of honour and justice” would mean, the go- ' 
vernor’s long refusal to pass laws, however just and ne- 
cessary, for taxing the proprietary estate : a refusal, con- 
* trary 
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trary to’ the trust reposed in’ the lieutenant-governor by 
the royal charter, to: the rights’ of the people, whose 
welfare it was his duty to promote, and to’ the na- 
ture of the contract made between the governor and 
the governed, when’ the: quit-rents \and licence-fees 
were established, which’ confirmed) what the :propri- 
etaries call our |“ undoubted right” to! necessary 
laws. But in the mouth of ‘the proprietaries, or’ their — 
creatures, “contrary to his duty, and ‘to every tie of 
justice and honour”: means, his passing’ laws contrary 
to proprietary instructions, and contrary to the bonds 
he had previously given to observe: those instructions: 
instructions however, that were unjust and ‘wneonstitu- 
tional; and bonds, that were illegal and void from the 
beginning. | 

Much has been said of the wickednéss of governor 
Denny in passing, and. of the assembly in prevailing 
with him to’ pass, those acts. By the prefacer’s ac- 
count of them, you would think the laws, so obtained, 
were all bad; for he speaks of but seven, of which, six, 
he says, were repealed, and the seventh reported to be 
“ fundamentally wrong and unjust,’ “ and ought to be 
repealed, ‘unless six certain amendments were made 
therem*.”. Whereas in fact there were nineteen of 
them, and several of those must have been eood laws, 
for even the proprietaries did not object to them. Of 
the eleven that they opposed, only six were repealed 
so that it seems, these good gentlemen may themselves 
be sometimes as wrong in opposing, as the assembly in 
enacting laws. But the words, “ fundamentally wrong 


/ 


* This act is intitled, An Act for grauting: to his Majesty the Sum of 
One Hundred Thousand Pounds: striking the same in Bills of Credit, 
and sinking the Bills by a Tax on ail Estates real and personal, . 
and 
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and unjust,” are the great fund of triumph to the pro- 
prietaries and their partizans. ‘These, their subsequent 
governors have unmercifully dinned in the ears of the 
assembly on all occasions ever since; for they make a 
part of near a dozen of their messages. They have rung 
the changes on those words, till they worked them up 
to say, that the law was fundamentally wrong and un- 
just in sex several articles (Governor's Message, May 17, 
1764) instead of “ ought to be repealed, unless six alter- 
ations or amendments could be made therein.” A law, 
unjust in six several articles, must be an unjust law 
indeed... Let us therefore, once for all, examine this un- 
just law, article by article, in order to see, whether our 
assemblies have been such villains as they have been 
represented. | 

‘The first particular in which their lordships proposed 
the act should be amended was, “ That the real estates 
to be taxed, be defined with. precision; so as not to in- 
clude the unsurveyed waste land belonging to the pro- 
prietaries.” This was at most but an obscurity to be 
cleared up. And though the law might well appear to 
their lordships uncertain in that. partieular, with us, 
who. better know our own customs, and that the pro- 
prietaries waste unsurveyed Jand was never here consi- 
dered among estates real, subject to taxation; there 
was not the least doubt or supposition, that such lands: 
were included in the words “ all estates, real and per- 
sonal.” The agents therefore, knowing that the as- 
sembly had no intention to tax those lands, might well 
suppose they would readily agree to remove the obscu- 
rity. Before we go farther, let it be observed, that the 
main design of the proprietaries in opposing this act 
was, to prevent their estates being taxed at all. But as 

an they 
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they knew, that the doctrine of proprietary exemption, 
which they had endeavoured to enforce here, could not 
be supported there*, they bent their whole strength 
against the act on other principles to procure. its repeal, 
pretending great willingness to submit to an equitable 
tax; but that the assembly (out of mere malice, because 
they had conscientiously quitted, quakerism for the | 
church !) were wickedly determined to ruin them, to 
tax all their unsurveyed wilderness-lands, and at the 
highest rates: and by that means exempt themselves 
and the people, and throw the whole burden of the war 
on the proprietary family. How foreign these charges 
were from the truth, need not be told to any man in 
Pensylvania. And as the proprietors knew, that the 
hundred thousand pounds of paper-money, struck for 
the defence of their enormous estates, with others, was 
actually issued, spread through the country, and in the 
hands of thousands of poor people, who had given their 
labour for it; how base, cruel, and inhuman it was to 
endeavour, by a repeal of the act, to strike the money 
dead in those hands at one blow, and reduce it all to 
waste paper, to the utter confusion of all trade and 
dealings, and the ruin of multitudes, merely to avoid 
paying their own just tax—-Words may be wanting to 
express,——but minds. will easily conceive,—and never 
without abhorrence! 

The second amendment proposed by their lordships 
was, « That the located uncultivated lands, belonging 
to the proprietaries, shall not be assessed higher than 
the /owest rate, at which any located uncultivated lands 

* i.e. In England, I suppose, when ‘the laws were brought home to re- 
ceive the king’s assent. B. V. 
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belonging to the inhabitants shall be dssessed.”- Had 
there been any provision’ in the act, that the proprieta- 
ries’ lands, and those of the people, of the same value, 
should be taxed differently, the one high, and the other 
low; the act might well have been called in this’ parti- 
cular fundamentally wrong and unjust. But as there is 
no such clause, this cannot. be one of the particulars on 
which the charge is founded; but, like the first, is 
merely a requisition to make the act clear, by express 
directions therein, that the proprietaries’ estate should 
not be, as they pretended to believe it would be, taxed 
higher in proportion to its value than the estates of 


_ others. “As to their present claim, founded on that ar- 


ticle, “ that the best and most valuable of their lands, 
should be taxed no higher than the worst and least va- 
luable of the people’s,” it was not then thought of; they 
made no such demand; nor did any one dream that so 
iniquitous aclaim would ever be made by men, who 
had the least pretence to the characters of honourable 

and honest. | 
The third particular was, “ That all lands, not ‘peated 
by the proprietaries within boroughs and towns, be deemed 
located uncultivated lands, and ‘tated accordingly; and 
not as lots.” The clause in the act that this’ relates to 
s, “ And whereas many valuable’ lots of ground within 
ie city of Philadelphia, and the several boroughs and 
towns within this province, remain unimproved ; Be it 
enacted, &c. That a// such unimproved lots of ground 
within the city and boroughs aforesaid, shall be rated 
and assessed according to their situation and value for, 
and towards raising the money hereby granted.” The 
reader will observe, that the word is, all unimproved 
lots; and that a/l comprehends the lots belonging to 
G the 
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‘the people, as well as those of the proprietary. There 
were many of the former; and a number belonging 
even to members of the then assembly ; and consider- 
ing the value, the tax must be proportionably as grie- 
‘vous to them, as the proprietary’s to him. Is. there 
‘among us a single man, even a proprietary relation, — 
officer, or dependant, so insénsible of the differences of | 
‘right and wrong, and so confused in his notions of just 
and unjust, as to think and say, that the act in this par- 
ticular was fundamentally wrong and unjust? I believe 
not one. What then could their lordships mean by the 
proposed amendment f Their meaning is easily ex- 
plained. The proprictaries have considerable tracts of 
land within the bounds of boroughs and towns, that 
have not yet been divided into lots: they pretended to 
believe, that by virtue of this clause an imaginary divi- 
sion would be made of those lands into lots, and an ex- 
travagant value set on such imaginary lots, greatly to 
their prejudice. It was answered, that no such thing 
was intended by the act: and that by lots was meant 
only such ground as had been surveyed and divided 
into lots, and.not the open undivided lands. If this 
only is intended, say their lordships, then let the act be 
amended, so as clearly to express what is intended. 
This is the full amount of the third particular. How 
the act was understood here, is well known by the exe- 
cution of it before the dispute came on in England, and 
therefore before their lordships’ opinion on the point 
could be given, of which full proof shall presently be 
made. In the mean time it appears, that the act ‘was 

not on ¢/us account fundamentally wrong and unjust. 
The fourth particular is, «That the governor's consent 
and approbation be made necessary to every issue and 
i: application 
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application of the money, to be raised by yirtue of such 
act.” » The assembly intended this, and thought they 
had done it in the act. The words of the clause being, 
_© That [the commissioners named] or the major part of 
them, or of the survivors of them, with the consent or 
approbation of the governor or commander j m chief. of 
this province for the time being, shall order and appoint 
the disposition of the monies arising by virtue of this act, 
for and towards paying and clothing two thousand seven 
hundred effective men,’ &c. It was understood here, 
that as the power of disposing was expressly to be with. 
the consent and approbation of the governor, the com- 
missioners had no power to dispose of the money with- 
out that approbation: but their lordships, jealous (as 
their station requires) of this prerogative of the crown, 
and being better acquainted with the force and weak- 
ness of law expression, did not think the clause explicit 
enough, unless the words, “ and not otherwise,” were ad- 
ded, or some other words equivalent. ‘This particular, 
therefore, was no more than another requisition of 
greater clearness and precision; and by no means a foun- 
dation for the charge of fundamentally wr ong and 
unjust. 

The fifth partieular was, “That provincial commis- 
sioners be named, to hear and determine appeals, brought 
on the part of the inhabitants, as well as the proprieta- 
ries.” There was already subsisting a provision for the 
appointment of county commissioners of appeal; by. 
whom the act might be, and actually has been (as we 
shall presently show) justly and impartially executed 
with regard to the proprietaries ; but provincial commis- 
signers appointed in the act it was thought might be of 
Wes H in Ewen 1 and equalizing the modes of assess- 

. ment, 
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tent of different counties, where they were ‘unequal 
and by affording a second appeal, tend more to the sa- 
tisfaction both of the proprietaries and’ the people— 
“This particular was \therefore a mere proposed im-— 
provement of the act, which could not be, and was not, 
in this respect, denéminated D aieakeats wrong and 
unjust. thas _ 
We have now ‘gotte iad gt five of the six proposed 
amendments, without discovering any thing on which 
that censure could be founded; but the sixth remains ;_ 
which points at a part of the act wherein we must can- 
didly acknowledge there is something, that, in their 
lordships’ view of it, must justify heir” judgment. The 
words of the sixth article are, “That the payments by — 
the tenants to the proprietaries of their rents, shall be 
according to the terms of their respective grants, as if — 
such act had never been passed.” This relates to that — 
clause of the act by which the paper-money was made a 
legal tender in “ discharge of all manner of debts, rents, 
sum and sums of money whatsoever, &c. at the rates 
ascertained in the act’ of parliament made in the 
sixth of Queen Anne.” From the great injustice fre-_ 
quently done to creditors, and complained of from the 
colonies, by the vast depreciation of paper bills, it was 
become a general fixed principle with the ministry, that 
such bills (whose value, though fixed in the act, could , 
not be kept fixed by the act) ought not to be made a 
 degal tender in any colony at those rates. The parlia- 
ment had before passed an act, to take that tender away 
in the four New England colonies, and have since made 
the act general. This was what their lordships would 
therefore have proposed for the amendment. But it 
phi represented, That the chief support of the credit: 
VOL. 111. N of 
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of the bills was the legal tender; and that without it. 
they would become of no value, it was allowed gene- 
rally to remain; with an exception to the proprietaries” 
rents, where* there was a special contract for payment- 
in another coin. It cannot be denied but that this was 
doing justice to the proprietaries; amd that, had the re- 
quisition been in favour of all other ereditors also, the. 
justice had been equal, as being general. We do not 
therefore presume to impeach their lordships’ judgment, 
that the act, as it enforced the aceeptance of bills for 
money at a yalue which they had only nominally, and 
not really, was in that respect fundamentally wrong and 
anjust. And yet we believe the reader will not think 
the assembly so much to blame, when he considers, that 
the making paper-bills a legal tender had been the uni- 
versal mode in Ameriea for more than threescore 
years; that there was scarce a colony that had not 
practised that mode more or less;, that it had always 
been thought absolutely necessary, in order to give the 
bills a credit, and thereby ebtain from them the uses 
of money; that the inconveniences were therefore sub- 
mitted te, for the sake of the greater conveniences ; 
that acts innumerable of the like kind had been apy 
proved by the crown; and that if the assembly made 
the bills a legal tender at those rates to the proprieta- 
Ties, they made them also a legal tender to themselves 
and all their constituents, many of whom might suffer 
in their rents, Xe. as much in proportion to their estates 
as the proprietaries. But if he cannot, on these consi- 
-derations, quite excuse the assembly, what will he think 
“of those honourable proprietaries, who, when paper- 
sponey was issued in their colony, for the common der 
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fence of their vast estates, with those of the people, 
and who must therefore reap at least equal advantages 
from those bills with the people, could nevertheless 

wish to be exempted from their share of the unayoida- 
‘ble disadvantages. Is there upon earth a man besides, 
with any conception of what is honest, with any notion, 
ef honour, with the least tincture in his veins of the 
gentleman, but would have blushed at the thought ; but 
would have rejected with.disdain such undue prefer- 
ence, if it had been offered him? Much less would he 
have struggled for it, moved heaven and earth to ob- 
tain it, resolved to ruin thousands of his tenants by a 
repeal of the act, rather than miss of it*; and enforce 
it afterwards by an audaciously wicked instruction ; for- 
bidding aids to his king, and exposing the province to 
destruction, unless it was complied with. And yet.— 
These are honourable men+. 

Here then we.have a full view of the assembly’ s in- 
justice; about which there has been so much insolent 
triumph! But let the proprietaries and their discreet 

* This would have been done, and the ore all sunk in the hands of 
the people, if the agents, Benjamin Franklin, and Robert Charles, had not 
interposed, and voluntarily, without authority from the assembly so to do, 
but at their own risque, undertaken, that those amendments should be 
made, or that they themselves would indemnify the proprietaries from any 


damages they might sustain for want thereof. An action which, as the 
“prefacer says in another case, “ posterity perhaps may find a name for.” 


+ It is not easy to guess from what source our proprietaries have drawn 
their principles. Those who study law and justice asa science have esta- 
Dblished it a maxim in equity, ‘ Qui sentit commodum, sentire debet et 
onus.” And so consistent is this with the common sense of mankind, that 
even our lowest untaught coblers and porters feel the force of it in their 
own maxim (which they are honest enough never-to dispute) * Touch vet, 
‘touch pees: ? 
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deputies hereafter recollect and remember, that the same 
august tribunal, which censured some of the modes and 
circumstances of that act; did at the game time establish 
and confirm the gratid principle of the act, viz. “ That 
the proprietary estate ought, with other estates, to be 
taxed :” and thereby did in effect determine and pros 
mounce, that the opposition so long made in various 
shapes to that just principle, by the proprietaries, was _ 
fundamentally wrong and wnjust. An injustice they 
were not, ‘like the assembly, under any necessity of 
committing for the public good, or any other necessity 
‘but what was imposed on them by those base passions, 
that act the tyrant in bad minds; their selfishness, their: 

pride, and their avarice. : 
I have frequently mentioned the equitable intentions 
ofthe house in those parts of the act, that were supposed 
obscure, and how they were understood here. A clear 
proof thereof is found, as I have already said, in the 
actual execution of the act; in the execution of it be- 
fore the contest about it in England; and therefore be~’ 
fore their lordships’ objections to it had a being. When 
the report came over, and, was laid before the house, 
one ‘year’s tax-had been levied: and the assembly, con+ — 
scious that no injustice had been intended to the pro 
prietaries, and willing to rectify it if any should appear, © 
appointed a committee of members from the several 
counties to examine into the state of the proprietaries’ 
taxes through the province, and nominated on. that 
committee a gentleman of known attachment to the 
proprietaries, and their chief justice, Mr. Allen; to the 
end that the strictest inquiry might be made. Their 
' report was as follows: “ We, the committee appointed 
to angie. into, and consider the state, of the proprietary 
la ae : taxation. 
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taxation through the several counties, and, report the 
same to the house, have, in pursuance of the said ap-' 
pointment, carefully examined the returns of pro- 
perty, and compared them with the respective assess- 
ments thereon made through the whole province; and 
find, first, That no part of the unsurveyed waste lands 
belonging to the proprietaries have, in any instance, 
been included in the estates taxed. Secondly, That some, 
of the located uncultivated lands belonging to the proprie- 
taries in. several counties remain unassessed;, and are not: 
in any county assessed higher, than the lands under like’ 
circumstances belonging to the inhabitants. Thardly, 
That.all dands, not granted.by the proprietaries, within 
boroughs and, towns, |remain untared; excepting in a 
few instances, and in those they are rated as low, as the 
lands which are’granted in the said boroughs and towns. 
The whole of. the proprietary tax of eighteen pence ia 
the pound amounts to 566/..4s, 10d... And, the’sum of 
the tax on the inhabitants for the same. year amounts, 
through the several counties, to 27,103/. 19s. 8d., And 
it is the opinion, of your committee, that there has not 
been any injustice done to the proprietaries, or attempts 
made to rate or assess any part of :their estates. higher 
than the estates, of the like kind belonging to the inha 
bitants are rated and assessed ;, but, on the contrary, 
we find that their estates are rated, in many TaAlanGEsy 
below others. : 


“Thomas Leech; George Ashridge, | 


~ Joseph Fox, ingle ~ “Emanuel Carpenter, 
Samuel Rhoads, John Blackburn, 
Abraham: Chapman, ©=» William Allen.” 


~The house communicated this report to governor. 
Na Hamilton, © 
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Hainilton, when he afterwards> pressed them to make 
“the ii endo “i tt —— a, meaner 


justice’ hail hitherto best ‘dune to the prenvibent yi 805 
by a yearly’ inspection of the asséssments, they would 
také caré that none should be done hit; for that if any 
- should appear, or the governor could at any time point 
out to them any that had been done, they would imme: 
 diatélyreetify it; and therefore, as the act was shortly 
to éxpiré, they did not think the amendments neces- 
sary. Thas that any ended during that adminis- 
tration. F 
And had his suecéssor; governor Penh, permitted it 
still to sleep, we are of opinion it had beén more to the: 
honour. of the family, aiid of his own disctetion. But 
he was pleased to found upon it a cldim thanifestly uh+ 
just, and which he was totally destitute of redson to sup+ 
port.''A°claim, that the ‘proprietariés best and most’ 
eee located uncultivated lands, sKotild Be taxed io 
Iigher than the worst and least valuablé Of those bel’ 
longing to the’ inhabitants: to énforté Which, a8 he 
thought the words of ore of the stipulatiotis seemed to 
give some cotintenance to it, héeinsisted on using those 
very words as sacred; from which he could * ieither 
in decency or in duty,” deviate; though he had agreed» 
to deviaté fiom words [in] the sainé téport, and theres 
fore equally sacred in every other instance. A conduct’ 
which wiil: (ag, the prefacer says in governor Denny’s 
case) for ever disgrace the annals of his admimistration *. 
Never did any administration open with a more promis- 


* For a fuller account of this dispute the reader i is referred to the néws- 
papers and votes of assembly. 
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tag prospect [than this 6f govertior Penn]. He assured 
the people, in his first speeches, of the proprietaries’ pa-. 
ternal regard for them, and their sincere disposition to do 
évery thing that might promote theit happiness. As the 
proprietaries had been pleased to appoint a son of the 
family to the government, it was thought not unlikely, 
that there might be something in thee professions ; 
for that they would probably choose to have his admi- 
Hiistration inade easy and agreeable; and to that end 
miglit think it prudent to withdraw those harsh, disa- 
ereeable, and unjust instructions with which most of his 
predecessors had been hampered: the assembly there- 
- fore believed fully, and rejoiced sincerely. They showed 
the tiew governor every mark of respect and regard that 
was in their power. They readily and cheerfully went 
into every thing he recommended to them. And when 
he and his authority were insulted anid endangered by - 
a lawless murdering mob, they and their friends took 
arms at his Call, and formed themselves round him fot 
his deféti¢e; and the support of his government. But 
whet it was found; that those mischievous instructions 
still subsisted, and were even farther extended; when 3 
the governor began, unprovoked, to send the house 
affrdnting messages, seizing every imaginary occasion 
of reflecting on their conduct; when every other symp- 
tom appeiited of fixed deép-rooted family malice, which 
could but a little while bear the unnatural covering that 
had been thrown over it, what wonder is it, if all the 
old wounds broke out and bled afresh? if all the old 
grievances, still unredressed, were recollected ; if despair 
succeeded of [seeing] any peace with a family, that 
could make such returns to all their overtures of kind- 
nes$! And when in the very proptietary council, com- 
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eet of staunch friends of the fails and chosen fot 
their attachment to it, it was observed, that the old men 
: (1 Kings, chap. xii.) withdrew themselves, finding their 
opinion slighted, and that all measures were taken by 
the advice of two or three young men (one of whom too 
denies his share in them) is it any wonder, since like 
causes produce like effects, if the assembly, notwith- . 
standing all their veneration for the first proprietor, 
should say, with the children of Israel, under the same 
circumstances, ‘ What portion have we in David, or 
inheritance in the son of Jesse? To your tents, O Is- 
rael !” 

Under these ga oP le ope nad a conviction, that 
while so many natural sources of difference subsisted 
between proprietaries and people, ifo harmony i In go- 
vernment long subsist (without which neither the coms. 
mands of the crown could be executed, nor the public 
good promoted) the house resumed the consideration of 
a.measure that had often been. proposed in former as- 
seinblies; a measure, that every proprietary province. int 
America had, from the same causes, found themselves 
obliged to take, and had actually taken, or were about 
to take; and a measure, that had happily succeeded, 
wherever it was taken; I mean the recourse to an im- 
mediate royal government. 

They therefore, after a thorough debate, and making 
no less than twenty-five unanimous resolves, expressing 
the many grieyances this proyince .had long laboured 
under, through’ the proprietary government, came to 
the following resolution, yiz. “ Resolved, nemine con- 
tradicente, That this house will adjourn, in order to 
consult their constituents, whether an humble address 
should be drawn up and transmitted éo his Majesty; 


pray ing. 
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praying that he would be graciously pleased to take the 
people of this province under his immediate protection 
and. government, by completing the agreement hereto- 
fore made with the first proprietary for the sale of the 
government to the crown, or otherwise as to his wisdom 
and goodness shall seem meet *.” 

This they ordered to be made public; and it was pub- 
lished accordingly in, all. the newspapers: the house 
then adjourned for no» less than seven weeks, to give 
their constituents time to consider the matter, and 
themselves. an opportunity of taking their opinion and 
advice... Could any thing be more deliberate, more fair 
and open, or more respectful to the people that chose 
them ?—During this recess, the people, in many places, 
held little meetings with each other; the result of 
which was, that they would manifest their sentiments 
to their representatives, by petitioning the crown di- 
rectly of themselves, and requesting the assembly to 
transmit and. support. those petitions. At the next 
meeting many of these petitions were delivered to the 
house with that request ; they were signed by a very 
great} number of the most substantial inhabitants ; and 

not 
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* These words, “ by completing the agreement,” &c. are omitted by 
the honest prefacer, in his acconnt of the resolve, that they might not in- 
terfere with his insinuation of the measure’s being impracticable, “ have | 
the proprietors, by any act of theirs, forfeited the least tittle of what was 
granted them by his Majesty’s royal ancestors? Or can they be deprived 
of their charter rights without their consent?” &e. Sensible that these 
questions are impertinent, if those rights are already sold. 

t The prefacer, with great art, endeavours to represent this number as 
insignificant. He says the petitioners were but 3500, and that the province 
contains near three hundred thousand souls! His reader is to imagine, that 
two hundred and ninety six thousand five hundred of them were applied to, 


: and 
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fot the least mtimation was received by the asséiibly 
from airy other of their constituents, that the method 
was disapproved; except in a petition from an obscure 
town-ship in Lancaster county, to which there were 
about forty names indeed, but all evidently signed by 
three hands only. What could the assembly infer froiii 
the expressed willingness of a part, and silence of the 
rest; but that the measure was universally aerecable ? 
They accordingly resumed the cotisideration ‘of it; aid 
though a small, very small opposition then appeared té 
it in the house; yet as even that was founded not on 
the impropriety of the thing, but on the supposed wn: 
suitableness of the time or the manner, ahd a majority 
of nine tenths being still forit; a*petition was drawn 
agreeable to the former: reali, and ordered: to be 
transmitted to his majesty. , 

But the ate aeaN tells us, that these petitioner fora 
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and refused to sign it. The truth is, that his number of souls is vastly ex- 
aggerated.’ The dwelling-houses in the province in 1752 did not exceed 
20,000. Political arithmeticians reckon generally but five souls to @ 
house, one house with another; and therefore, allowing for houses since 
built, there are not probably more than an hundred and ten thousand souls 
in the province: that of these, scarce twenty two thousand could ‘with any 
| propriety be petitioners. And considering the seattered settlement of 
the province; the general inattention of mankind, especially in new coun« 
tries, to public affairs; and the indefatigable pains taken by the proprie- 
taries’ new allies the presbyterian clergy of Philadelphia, (who wrote cir- 
cular letters to every congregation in the county, to, deter them from 
petilioning, by dutiful intimations, that if we were reduced to uw royal 
government, it would be the “ ruin of the province;”) it is a wonder the 
number (near a sixth part) was so great as it was, But if there had been 
no such petitions, it would not have been material to the point. The as- 
sembly went upon another foundation. They had adjourned to consult 
their constituents; they returned satisfied that the measure was agreeable 
to them, and nothing appeared to the contrary. 


changs 
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change were & “ number 6f rash, igiiorant, aiid incon. 
sidératé people,” and se genetally of a low rank. To be 
sure they were not or the proprietary offieers, depen- 
dents, or éxpectatits 3 ; and those are chiéfly the people. 
of high tank among us; But they weté othetwisé genes 
rally riéh of the best estates a thé provifiee; and meh 
of reputation. The assembly; wh6é come from all parts 
of the ebintry, and therefore thay be supposed to know 
them, at least as well as the prefacer, have given that 
testimony of them. © Bat what is the testinrony of the 
assembly ; ‘who in his opinion are equally rash, ignorant 
atid inconsiderate with the pétitioners?o And if his 
judgitiént is right, how imprudently and contrary ta 
their chartét, have his three hundred thousand souls acted 
in their léctiotis of assembly-inén these twenty years 
past; for the charter requires theiti to chodsé men of 
most note fot virtue; wisdom atid ability! i TE” 
~ But these: are twalities engrossed; it seems, by the 
proprietary party. For they say, “ the wiser and better 
part of the province had far different notions uf this 
measure: they considered, that the monient they put 
their hands to these petitions they might be surrender- 
ing up their birthright.” I felicitate them on ihe ho- 
nour they have thus bestowed upon themselves; on the 
sincere compliments thus given and accepted ; and on 
their haying with such noble freedom discarded the 
snivelling pretence to modesty, couched in that thread- 
bare ey, of words, “though we say it, that should not 
say it.” But is it not surprising, that, during the seven 
weeks recess of the assembly, expressly to consult their 
constituents on the expediency of this measure, and 
during the fourteen days the house sat delibérating on 
it after they met again, ‘these their wisdoms and better- 
nesses 
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nesses should never be so kind as to communicate the 
least scrap of their prudence, their knowledge, or their 
consideration, to their rash, ignorant, and inconsiderate 
representatives? Wisdom in the mind is not like money 
in the purse, diminished by communication to others: 
they might have lighted up our farthing candles for us, 
without lessening the blaze of their own flambeaux. 
But they suffered our representatives to go on, in the 

dark till the fatal deed was done; and the petition sent 
to the king, praying him to take the government of 
this proyince into his immediate care: whereby, if it 
succeeds, “ our glorious plan of public liberty and 
charter of privileges is to be bartered away,” and we 
are to be made slaves for ever! Cruel parsimony ! to 
refuse the charity of a little understanding, when God 

had given youso much, and the assembly begged it as 
an alms! QO that you had but for once remembered and- 
observed the counsel of that. wise poet Pope, where 
he says, 


] e ° 
Be niggards of advice on no pretence ; 


For the worst*avarice 1s that of sense. 


In the constitution of our government, and in that of 
- one more, there still remains a particular thing that 
~ none of the other American governments have; to wit, 
the appointment of a governor by the proprietors, instead 
of an appointment by the crown. This particular in 
government has been found inconvenient ; attended 
with contentions and confusions wherever it existed ;: 
and has therefore been gradually taken away from colo- 
ny after colony, and every where greaily to the satis- 
facton and happiness of the people. Our wise first 
proprietor and founder was fully sensible of this; and 

i) an , being 
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being desirous of leaving his people happy, and prevent- 
ing the mischiefs that he foresaw must in time arise 
from that circumstance if it was continued, he deter- 
mined to take it away, if possible, during his own life- 
time. They accordingly entered into a contract for the 
sale of the proprietary right of government to the 
crown, and actually received a sum in part of the con- 
sideration. As he found himself likely to die before 
that contract (and with it, his plan for the happiness of 
his people) could be completed, he carefully made it a 
part of his last will and testament ; devising the right 
of the government to two noble lords, in trust, that they 
should release it-to the crown. Unfortunately for us, 
this has never yet been done. And this is merely what 
the assembly now desire to have done. Surely he that 
formed our constitution, must have understood it. If 
he had imagined, that all our privileges depended on 
the proprietary government; will any one suppose, that 
he would himself have meditated the change; that he 
would have taken such effectual measures, as he thought 
them, to bring it about speedily, whether he should live 
or die? Will any of those, who now extol him so highly, 
charge him at the same time with the baseness of en- 
deavouring thus to defraud his people of all the liber- 
ties and privileges he had promised them, and by the. 
ynost solemn charters and grants assured to them, when, 
he engaged them to assist him in the settlement of his 
province? Surely none can be so inconsistent!—And 
yet this proprietary right of governing or appointing a 
governor has all of a sudden changed its nature; and — 
the preservation of it become of so much importance ta. 
the welfare of the province, that the assembly’s only 
pen to have their venerable founder’s will exe- 
cuted, 


~ 
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cuted, and the contract he entered into for the good of 
his people completed, is stiled, an “ attempt to violate 
the constitution for which our fathers planted a wilder= 
ness; to barter away our glorious plan of public liberty 
and charter privileges; a risquing of the whole consti- 
tution; an offering up our whole ‘charter rights 5 5 
wanton sporting with things sacred, &c.” 
Pleasant surely it is to hear the proprietary partizans, — 
of all men, bawling for the constitution, and affecting 
a terrible concern for our liberties and privilegés, 
. They, who have been these twenty years eursing our 
constitution, declaring that it was no constitution, or 
worse than none; and that things could never be well 
with us till it was new modelled, and made exactly 
conformable to the British constitution : they, who have 
treated our distinguishing privileges as so many illega- 
litiés and absurdities ; who have solemnly declared: in 
“print, that though such privileges might be proper in 
the infancy of a colonyto encourage its settlement, they 
became unfit for it in its grown state, and ought to be 
taken away: they, who by numberless falshoods, pro- 
pagated with infinite industry in the mother country, 
’ attempted to procure an act of parliament for the actual - 
depriving a very great part of the people of their privi- 
' Jeges: they too, who have already deprived the whole 
people of some of their most important rights, and are 
daily endeavouring to deprive them of the rest: are 
these become patriots and advocates for our constitu- 
tion? Wonderful change! astonishing conversion! 
‘Will the wolves then protect the sheep, if they can but 
‘persuade them to give up their dogs? Yes; the assem- 
bly would destroy all their own rights, and those of the 
yo and the proprietary partizans are become the 
| ‘champions 
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champions for liberty! Let those who have faith now 
make use of it: for if it is rightly defined, the evidence 
‘of things not seen, certainly never was there more oc- 
casion for such evidence, the case being totally destitute 
of all other. 

It has been long based! that. mien are with that 
party, angels or demons, just as they happen to concur 
- with or oppose their measures. And I mention it for 
the comfort of old sinners, that in politics, as well as 
in religion, repentance and amendment, though late, 
shall obtain forgiveness, and procure fayour. Witness 
the late speaker, Mr. Norris; a steady and constant op- 
poser of all the proprietary encroachments ; and whom, 
for thirty years past, they haye been therefore conti- 
nually abusing, allowing him no one virtue or good 
quality whatsoever: but now, as he shewed some un- 
willingness to engage in this present application to the 
crown, he is become all at once the faithful servant ;* 
—but let me look at the text, to avoid mistakes—and 
indeed I was mistaken—I thought it had been “ faith- 
ful servant of the public,” but I find it is only “ of the 
house.” Well chosen that expression, and prudently 
guarded, The former, from a proprietary pen, would 
have been praise too much, only for disapproving the 
time of the application. Could you, much respected 
{Mr. Norris], go but a little farther, and disapprove the 
application itself? Could you but say, the proprietary 
goyernment is a good one, and ought to be continued ; 
then might all your political offences be done away, and 
your scarlet sins become as snow and wool; then might 
you end your course with (proprietary) honour, P— 
should preach your funeral sermon, and S—, the poisoner 
ef other characters, embalm your memory. But those 

| Q honeurs 
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honours you will never receive ; for with returning 
health and strength you will be found i your old — 
firm for your country. ai | | 
There is encouragement too for young sinners. Mr. 
‘Dickenson, whose speech our prefacer has: introduced 
to the world, (though long hated by somé, and disre- 
garded by the rest of the proprietary faction) i is at once, 
for the same reason as in Mr. Norris's case, become a 
sage in the law, and an oracle in matters relating to- 
our constitution. I shall not endeavour to pluck so 
‘much asa leaf from these the young gentleman’s laurels: © 
- [would only advise him carefully to preserve the pane- 
- gyrics with which they have adorned him: in time they 
may serve to console him, by balancing the calumny 
they shall load him with, when he does not go through 
with them in all their measures : he will not probably do: 
the one, and they will then assuredly do the other. 
There are mouths that can blow hot as well as cold, and 
blast on yout brows the bays their’ hands have placed 
there. “ Experto crede Roberto.” Let but the moon 
of proprietary favour withdraw its shine for a moment, 
and that “ great number of the principal gentlemen of 
Philadelphia,” who’ applied to you for the copy of your 
speech, shall immediately despise and ‘desert you. 
“ Those principal gentlemen!” What a pity it is_ 
that their names were not given us in the preface, toge- 
ther with their admirable letter ! ! We should then haye 
known, where to run for advice on all occasions. Ww e 
should have known, who to choose for our future repre- 
sentatives: for undoubtedly these were they that are 
elyewhere called “ the wiser and better part of the pro- 
vince.” None but their wisdoms could have known 
beforehend, that a speech, which they never heard, and’ 
a. copy 
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a copy of which they had never seen, but were then 
‘requesting to see, was “ a spirited defence,” and “ of 
our charter privileges,” and that “ the publication of it 
would be of great utility, and give general satisfaction.” 
No inferior sagacity could discover, that the appoint- 
ment of a governor’ by the proprietor. was one of our 
* charter privileges,” and that those who opposed the 
application for a royal government were therefore pa- 
triot members, appearing on the side of our privileges 
and our charter! 

Utterly to confound the assembly, and show the ex- 
cellence of proprietary government, the prefacer has 
extracted from their own votes, the praises they have 
from time to time bestowed on the first proprietor, in 
their addresses to his sons. And though addresses are 
not generally the best repositories of historical truth, — 
we must not in this instance deny their authority. * * 
* * * &€ * * KK HK KK KK K HH 

What then avails it to the honour of the present pro- 
prietors, that our founder and their father gave us pri- 
vileges, if they, the sons, will not permit the use of 
them, or forcibly rend them from us? David may have 
been a man after God’s own heart, and Solomon the 
wisest of proprietors and governors; but if Rehoboam 
will bea tyrant and a >» who can secure him the 
affections of the people? The virtue and merit of his 
ancestors may be very great, but his presumption in 
depending upon those alone may be much greater. 

I lamented, a few pages ago, that we were not ac- 
quainted with the names of those “ principal gentlemen, 
the wiser and better part of the province.” I now re- 
_joice that we are likely, some time or other, to know 


them; fora copy of a petition to the king is now before 
me ; 
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me; which, from its similarity with their letter, must be 
of their inditing, and will probably be recommended to 
the people, by their leading up the signing. 

- On this petition I shall take the liberty of making # 
few remarks, as they will save me the necessity of fol- 
lowing farther the preface ; the sentiments of this and 
that being nearly the same. al | 

It begins with a formal quotation from the [assem- 
bly’s] petition, which they own they have not seen, and 
of words that are notin it; and after relating very im- 
perfectly and unfairly the fact relating to their applica- 
tion for a copy of it, which is of no importance, pro- 
ceeds to set forth, “ that as we and all your American 
subjects must be governed by persons authorised and 
approved by your Majesty, on the best reeommenda- 
tion that can be obtained of them ; we cannot perceive 
our condition in this respect to be different from our 
fellow-subjects around us, or that we are thereby less 
under your majesty’s particular care and protection 
than'they are; since there can be no governors of this 
province without your majesty’s immediate approbation 
and authority.” Such a declaration from the wiser 
part of the province is really alittle surprising. What! 
when disputes concerning matters of property are daily 
arising between you and your proptietaries, cannot 
your wisdoms perceive the least difference between hav- 
ing the judges of those disputes appointed by a royal 
governor, who has no interest in the cause, and having 
them appointed by the proprtetaries themselves, the 
principal parties against you; and during their pleasure 
too? When supplies are necessary to be raised for your 
defence, can you perceive no difference between having 
q royal governor, free to promote his majesty’s service 
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by a ready assent to your laws; and a proprietary go- 
vernor, shackled by instructions, forbidding him to give 
that assent, unless some private advantage is obtained, 
‘some profit got, or unequal exemption gained for their 
estate, or some privilege wrested from you? When pre- 
rogative, that in other governments is only used for the 
good of the people, is here strained to the extreme, and 
used to their prejudice, and the proprietaries benefit, 
can you perceive no difference? When the direct and 
immediate rays of majesty benignly and mildly shine 
on all around us, but are transmitted and thrown upon 
us through the burning-glass of proprietary govern 
‘ment, can your sensibilities feel no difference ? Shelter- 
ed perhaps in proprietary offices, or benumbed with 
expectations, it may be you cannot. But surely you 
might have known better than to tell his majesty, “ that 
there can be no governors of this province, without his 
immediate approbation.” Don’t you know, who know 
so much, that by our blessed constitution the proprietors 
themselves, whenever they please, may govern us in, 
person, without such approbation ? 

The petition proceeds to tell his majesty, “that the 
particular mode of government which we enjoy, under 
your majesty, is held in the highest estimation by good 
men of all denominations among us; and hath brought 
multitudes of industrious people from various parts of 
the world,” &c. Really! Can this be from proprietary 
partizans? That constitution, which they were for ever 
censuring as defective in a legislative council, defec- 
tive in government powers, too popular in many of its 
modes, is it now become so excellent? Perhaps, as 
they have been tinkering it these twenty years, till they 
have stripped it of some of its most yaluable privileges, 

0 and 
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and almost spoiled it, they now begin to like it. But, 
then it is not surely this present constitution, that 
brought hither those multitudes. They came before. 
At least it was not that particular in our constitution 
(the proprietary power of appointing a governor) which 
attracted them, that single particular, which alone is 
now in question, which our venerable founder first, and 
now the assembly, are endeavourin etochange. Asto the 
remaining valuable part of our constitution, the assem- 
bly have been equally full and strong in expressing their 
regard for it, and perhaps stronger and fuller; for their 

petition, in that respect, is in the nature of a petition of - 
right: it lays claim, though modestly and humbly, to 
those privileges on the foundation of royal grants, on 
laws confirmed by the crown, and on justice and equity, 
as the grants were the consideration offered to induce 
them to settle, and which they have in a manner pur- 
chased and paid for, by executing that settlement with- 
out putting the crown to any expence. Whoever 
would know what our constitution was, when it was so 
much admired, let him peruse that elegant farewel- 
speech of Mr. Hamilton, father of our late governor, 
when, as speaker, he took his leave of the heuse, and 
of public business, in 1739; and then let him compare 
that constitution with the present. The power of ap- 
“pointing public officers by the representatives of the peo- 
ple, which he so much extols, where is it now? Even 
the bare naming to the governor in a bill, a trivial offi- 
cer to receive a light-house duty (which could be con- 
sidered as no more than a mere recommendation) is, in 
a late message, styled, “ an encroachment on the pre- 
rogative of the crown!” The sole power of raising and 
disposing of public money, which he says was then lodged 
in 
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in the assembly, that inestimable privilege, what is be- 
come of it? Inch by inch they have been wrested from 
us in times of public distress; and the rest are going 
the same way. I remember to have seen, when gover- 
nor Hamilton was engaged in a dispute with the assem- 
bly on some of those points, a copy of that speech, 
which then was intended to be reprinted, with a dedi- 
cation to that honourable gentleman, and this: motto 
from John Rogers’s verses in the Primer: 
‘We send you here a little book, 
For you to look upon; 


That you may see your father’s face, 
Now he is dead and gone. 


Many a such little book has been sent by our assemblies 
to the present proprietaries: but they do not like to 
see their father’s face; it puts their own out of coun- 
tenance. 

The petition proceeds to say, “ that such disagree- 
ments as have arisen in this province, we have beheld 
with sorrow; but as others around us are not exempted 
from the like misfortunes, we can by no means conceive 
them incident to the nature of our government, which 
hath often been administered with remarkable harmony ; 
and your majesty, before whom our late disputes have 
‘been laid, can be at no loss, in your great wisdom, to dis- 
cover, whether they proceed from the above cause, or 
should be ascribed to some others.” The disagreements 
in question are proprietary disagreements in govern-, 
ment, relating to proprietary private interests. And 

‘are not the royal governments around us exempt from 
these misfortunes? Can you really, gentlemen, by no 
means conceive; that proprietary government disagree- 
ments are incident to the nature of proprietary govern- 
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ments? If your wisdoms are so hard to conceive, I am 
afraid they will never bring forth. But then our go- 
vernment “ hath often been administered with remarkas 
ble harmony.” Very true; as often as the assembly 
have been able and willing to purchase that harmony, 
and pay for it, the mode of which has already been 
shown. And yet that word often seems a little unluc- 
kily chosen: the flame that is often put out, must be as 
often lit. If our government hath often been adminis- 
tered with remarkable harmony, it hath as often been 
administered with remarkable discord: one often is as 
numerous as the other. And his majesty, if he should 
take the trouble of looking over our disputes (to which 
the petitioners, to save themselves a little pains, 
modestly and decently refer him) where will he, for - 
‘twenty years past, find any but proprietary disputes con- 
cerning proprietary interests; or disputes that have. 
been connected with and arose from them ? 

The petition proceeds to assure his majesty, “ that 
this province (except from the Indian ravages) enjoys 
the most perfect internal tranquillity !”---Amazing! what! 
the most perfect tranquillity! when there have been 
three atrocious riots within a few months! when in two 
of them, horrid murders were committed on twenty 
innocent persons; and in the third, no less than one 
hundred and forty like murders were meditated, and 
declared to be intended, with as many more as should 
be occasioned by any opposition! when we know that 
these ‘rioters and murderers have none of them been 
punished, have never been prosecuted, have not even, 
been apprehended! when we are frequently told, that 
they intend still to execute their purposes, as soon as 
the protection of the king’s forces is withdrawn! Is 

our 
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our tranquillity more perfect now, than it was between 
the first riot and the second, or between the second 
and the third? And why “ except the Indian ravages,” 
is a little intermission to be denominated “ the most 
perfect tranquillity?” For the Indians too have been 
quiet lately. Almost as well might ships in an engage- 
ment talk of the most perfect tranquillity between two 
broadsides. But “a spirit of riot and violence is fo- 
reign to the general temper of the inhabitants.” IT 
hope and believe it is; the assembly have said nothing 
to the contrary. And yet is there not too much of it? 
Are there not pamphlets continually written, and daily 
sold in our streets, to justify and encourage it? Are not 
the mad armed mob in those writings instigated to em- 
brue their hands in the blood of their fellow-citizens, 
by first applauding their murder of the Indians, and 
then representing the assembly and their friends as 
worse than Indians, as having privately stirred up the 
Indians to murder the white people, and armed and 
rewarded them for that purpose? Lis, gentlemen, vil-. 
lanous as ever the malice of hell inyented, and which, 
to do you justice, not one of you believes, though A 
would have the mob believe them. 

But your petition proceeds to say, “ that where such 
disturbances have happened, they have been speedily 
quieted.” By whom were they quieted? The two first, 
if they can be said to be quieted, were quieted only by 
the rioters themselves going home quietly (that is, 
without any interruption) and remaining there till 
their next insurrection, without any pursuit, or attempt 
to apprehend any of them. And the third, was -it 
quieted, or was the mischief they intended prevented, 
or could it have been prevented, without the aid of the 

QO 4 king's: 
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king’s troops, marched into the province for that pure 
pose :— The civil powers have been supported,” in 
some sort. We all know how they were supported; 
but have they been fully supported: Has the govern- 
ment sufficient strength, even with all its supports, to 
venture on the apprehending and punishment of those 
notorious offenders? If it has not, why are you angry 
at those who would strengthen its hands by a more 
immediate royal authority? If it has, why is not the 
thing done? Why will the government, by its conducts 
strengthen the suspicions (groundless no doubt) that it 
has come to a private understanding with those murder- 
ers, and that impunity for their past crimes is to be the 
reward of their future political services?—O! but says 
the petition, “ there are perhaps cases in all govern- 
ments where it may not be possible speedily to discover 
offenders.” Probably; but is there any case in any 
government where it is not possible to endeavour such a 
discovery? There may be cases where it is not safe to 
doit: and perhaps the best thing our government can 
say for itself is, that that is our case. The only objec- 
tion to such an apology must be, that it would justify 
that part of the assembly’s petition to the crown, which 
relates to the weakness of our present government.* 
Still, if there is any fault, it must be in the assembly ; 
for, says the petition, “ if the executive part of our 
government should seem in any case too weak, we con- 


* The assembly being called upon by the governor for their advice on 
that occasion did, in a message, advise his sending for and examining the 
magistrates of Lancaster county and borough, where the murders were 
committed, in order to discover the actors ; but neither that nor any of the 
other measures recommended were ever taken, Proclamations indeed . 
were publisied, but scon discontinued. 


ceive 
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ceive it is the duty of the assembly, and in their power, 
to strengthen it.” This weakness, however, you have 
just denied. “ Disturbances you say have been .spee- 
dily quieted, and the civil power supported,” and 
thereby you have deprived your insinuated charge 
against the assembly of its only support. Butisit not a 
fact known to you all, that the assembly did endeavour 
to strengthen the hands of the government? That, at 
his honour’s instance, they prepared and passed in a few 
hours a bill for extending hither the act of parliament 
for dispersing rioters? That they also passed and pre- 
sented to him amilitia bill, which he refused, unless 
powers were thereby given him over the lives and pro- 
perties of the inhabitants, which the public good did 
not require; and which their duty to their constituents 
would not permit them to trust in the hands of any 
proprietary governor? You know the points, gentle- 
men: they have been made public. Would you have 
had your representatives give up those peints? Do you 
intend to give them up, when at the next election you 
are made assemblymen ! ? If so, tell it us honestly before- 
hand, that we may know what we are to expect when 

we are about to choose you? | 
I come now to the last clause of your petition, where, 
with the same wonderful sagacity with which you in 
another case discovered the excellency of a speech you 
never heard, you undertake to characterise a petition 
{from the assembly] you own you never saw; and venture 
to assure his majesty, that it is “ exceeding grievous in 
its nature, that it by no means contains a proper repre- 
sentation of the state of this province, and is repugnant 
to the general sense of his numerous and loyal subjects 
init.” Are then his majesty’s “ numerous and loyal 
4, subjects” 
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subjects” in this province all as great wizards as your 
selves, and capable of knowing, without seeing it, that 
a petition is repugnant to their general sense? But the 
inconsistence of your petition, gentlemen, is not so 
much to be wondered at; the prayer of it is still more 
extraordinary, “ We therefore most humbly pray, that 
your majesty would be graciously pleased wholly to dis- 
regard the said petition of the assembly.” What! with- 
out enquiry ! without examination! without a hearing 
of what the assembly might say in support of it! 
“ wholly disregard” the petition of your representatives 
in assembly, accompanied by other petitions, signed by 
thousands of your fellow-subjects as loyal, if not as 
wise and as good, as yourselves! Would you wish to see 
your great and amiable prince act a part that could not 
become a dey of Algiers? Do you, who are Americans, 
pray for a precedent of such contempt in the treatment 
of an American assembly! such “ total disregard” of 
their humble applications to the throne? Surely your 
wisdoms here have overshot yourselves.---But as wisdom 
shows itself not only in doing what is right, but in con- 
fessing and amending what is wrong, I recommend the 
‘latter particularly to your present attention; being 
persuaded of this consequence, that though you have 
been mad enough to sign such a petition, you never 
will be fools enough to present it. _ 
There is one thing mentioned in the preface, which 
I find I omitted to take notice of as I came along, the 
refusal of the house to enter Mr. Dickinson’s protest on 
their minutes. This is mentioned in such a manner there 
and in the newspapers, as to insinuate a charge of some 
partiality and injustice in the assembly. But the rea- 
sons were merely these, that though protesting may be 
: a practice 
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# practice with the lords of parliament, there is no in- 
stancé of it in the house of commons, whose proceed 
ings are the model followed by the assemblies of Ame- 
rica; that there is no precedent of it on our votes, from 
the beginning of our present constitution; and that the 
antreducing such a practice would be attended with in- 
conveniences, as the representatives in assembly are 
not, like the lords in parliament, unaccountable to any © 
constituents, and would therefore find it necessary for 
their own justification, if the reasons of the minority for 
being against a measure were admitted in the votes, to 
put there likewise the reasons that induced the majority 
to be for it: whereby the votes, which were intended 
only as a register of propositions and determinations, 
would be filled with the disputes of members with 
members, and the public business be thereby greatiy 
yetarded, if ever brought to a period. 

As that protest was a mere abstract of Mr. Dickin- 
son’s speech, every particular of it will be found answer- 
ed in the following speech of Mr. Galloway, from 
which it is fit that I should no longer detain the 
xeader.* 


Remarks on a late Protest against the Appointment of Mi; 
Franklin as Agent for this Province [of Pensylvania]. 


_ I HAVE generally passed over, with a silent disre- 
gard, the nameless abusive pieces that have been written 
against me; and though this paper, called a protest, is 
signed by some respectable names, I was, nevertheless, 


* Mr, Galloway’s speech is of course omitted here. Editor. 
inclined . 
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. inclined to treat it with the same indifference; but, as 
the assembly is therein reflected on upon my account, 
it is thought more my duty to Silane some remarks 
upon it. 

I would first observe then, that this mode of protest- 
ing by the minority, with a string of reasons against the 
proceedings of the majority of the house of assembly, 
is quite new among us; the present is the second we 
have had of the kind, and both within: a few months. 
It i is unknown to the practice of the house of commons, 
or of any house of representatives in America, that I 
have heard of; and seems an affected imitation of the 
lords in parliament, which can by no means become 
assemblymen of America. Hence appears the absur- 
dity of the complaint, that the house refused the protest » 
an entry on their minutes. ‘The protesters know, that 
they are not, by any custom or usage, intitled to such 
an entry; and that the practice here is not only useless 
in itself, but would be highly inconvenient to the house, 
‘since it would probably be thought necessary for the 
majority also to enter their reasons, to justify them- 
selves to their constituents; whereby the minutes would 
be incumbered and the public business obstructed. 
More especially will it be found inconvenient, if such — 
‘protests are made use of as a new form of libelling, as 
the vehicles of personal malice, and as means of giving 
to private abuse the appearance of a sauction as public 
acts. Your protest, gentlemen, was therefore properly 
refused ; and since it is no part of the proceedings of 
assembly, one may with the more freedom examine it. 

_ Your first reason against my appointment is, that you 
* believe me to be the chief author of the measures 
“pursued by the last assembly, which have occasioned 


_ such 
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such uneasiness and distraction. among the good people 
of this province.” I shall not dispute my share in those 
measures; I hope they are such as will in time do 
‘honour to all that were concerned in them, But you 
seem mistaken in the order of time: it was the uneasi- 
ness and distraction among the good people of the pro- 
vince that occasioned the measures; the province was 
in confusion before they were taken, and they were pur- 
sued in order to prevent suchgineasiness and distraction 
for the future. Make one step farther back, and you 
will find proprietary injustice supported by proprietary 
minions and creatures, the original cause of all our un- 

easiness and distractions. | 
Another of your reasons is, “ that I am, as you are 
informed, very unfavourably thought of by several of 
his majesty’s ministers.” I apprehend, gentlemen, that 
your informer is mistaken. He indeed has taken great 
pains to give unfavourable impressions of me, and per- 
haps may flatter himself, that it is impossible so much 
true industry should be totally without effect. His 
long success in maiming or murdering all the reputati-. 
ons that stand in his way (which has been the dear de- 
light and constant employment of his life) may likewise 
have given him some just ground for confidence, that 
he has, as they call it, done for me, among the rest. But, 
as I said before, [ believe he is mistaken. . For what 
have I done, that they should think unfavourably of 
me? It cannet be my constantly and uniformly pro- 
moting the measures of the crown, ever since I had 
any influence in the province. It cannot, surely, be 
my promoting the change from a proprietary to aroyal 
government. If indeed I had, by speeches and writ- 
ings, endeayoured to make his majesty’s government 
| universally 
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universally odious in the province: if I had harangned 
by the week to all comers and goers, of the pretended 
injustice and oppressions of royal government, and the 
slavery of the people under it: if Lhad written traitorous 
papers to this purpose, and got them translated into 
other languages, to give his majesty’s foreign subjects 
here those horrible ideas of it: if I had declared, writ- 
ten, and printed, that “ the king’s little finger we should 
find heavier than the proprietor’s whole loins,” with re- 
gard to our liberties; then indeed might the ministers 
be supposed to think unfavourably of me. But these 
are not exploits for a man, who holds a profitable office 
ander the crown, and can expect to hold it no longer 
than he behaves with the fidelity and duty that becomes 
every good subject. They are only for officers of pro- 
prietary-appointment, who hold their commissions. dur=. 
ing his, and not the king’s pleasure; and who, by di- 
viding among themselves and their relations, offices of 
many thousands a year enjoyed by proprietary favour, 
feel where to place their loyalty. I wish they were as 
good subjects to his majesty; and perhaps they may 
be so, when the proprietary interferes no longer. 

Another of your reasons is, “ that the proposal of me 
for an agent is extremely disagreeable to a very great 
number of the most serious and reputable inhabitants 
of the province; and the proof is, my having been re= 
jected at the last election, though I had represented the: 
city in assembly for fourteen years.” 

And do those of you, gentlemen, reproach me witht 
this, who, among near four thousand voters, had 
scarcely a score more than I had? It seems then, that 
your elections were very near being rejections, and. 
thereby furnishing the same proof in your case that you 

produce 
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produce in mine, of your being likewise extremely dis- 
agreeable to a very great number of the most serious 
and reputable people. Do you, honourable sir, reproach 
me with this, who, for almost twice fourteen years 
have been rejected (if not being chosen is to be rejected) 
by the same people? and (unable, with all your wealth 
and connections, and the influence they give you, to 
obtain an election in the county where you reside, and 
the city where you were born, and are best known) 
hhave been obliged to accept a seat from one of the out- 
counties, the remotest of the province!—It is known, 
sir, to the persons who proposed me, that I was first 
chosen against my inclination, and against my entrea- 
ties that 1 might be suffered to remain a private man. 
In none of the fourteen elections you mention, did { 
ever appear as a candidate. 1 never did, directly or 
indirectly, solicit any man’s vote. For six of the years 
in which I was annually chosen, I was absent, residing 
in England; during all which time, your secret and 
epen attacks upon my character and reputation were 
incessant; and yet you gained no ground. And can you 
really, gentlemen, find matter of triumph in this rejec- 
tiow as you call it? A moment’s reflection on the means 
by which it was obtained must make you ashamed 
of it. | 
Not. only my duty to the crown, in carrying the post- 

office act more duly into execution, was made use of to 
exasperate the ignorant, as if | was encreasing my own 
profits, by picking their pockets; but my very zeal in 

epposing the murderers, and supporting the authority 
of government; and even my humanity, with regard to 
the innocent Indians under our protection, were mus- 
dered among my offences, to stir up against me those 
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religious bigots, who are of all savages the most brutish. 
Add to this, the numberless falshoods propagated as 
truths, and the many perjuries procured among the 
wretched rabble, brought to swear themselves intitled to 
a vote: And yet so poor a superiority obtained at all this 
expence of honour and conscience! can this, gentle- 
men, be inatter of triumph? Enjoy it then. Your exul- 
tation, however, was short. Your artifices did not pre- 
vail every where; nor your double tickets and whole 
boxes of forged votes. A great majority of the new- 
chosen assembly were of the old members, and remain 
uncorrupted. They still stood firm for the people, and 
will obtain justice from the proprietaries. But what 
does that avail to you, who are in the proprietary inte- 
rest? And what comfort can it afford you, when, by 
the assembly’s choice of an-agent, it appears that the 
same, to you obnoxious, man (notwithstanding all your 
venomous invectives against him) still retains:so ang a 

share of the public confidence t 
But “ this step, you say, gives you the more lively 
affliction, as itis taken at the very moment when you 
were informed by a member of the house, that the go- 
vernor had assured him of his having received instruc- 
tions from the proprietaries, to give his assent to the 
taxation of their estates; in the same manner that the 
estates of other persons are to be taxed; and also to 
conjirm, for the public use, the several squares formerly 
elcimed by the city.”. O the force of friendship! the 
power of interest! What politeness they infuse into a 
writer, and what delicate expressions they produce !--- 
_ The dispute between the proprietaries and us was about 
the quantum, the rate of their taxation, and not about 
the manner; but now, when all the world condemns 
| | them 
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them for requiring a partial exemption of their estates, 
and they are forced to submit to an honest equality, 
At is called “ assenting to be taxed in the same manner 
with the people.” Their restitution of five public 
squares in the plan of the city, which they had near 
forty years unjustly and dishonourably seized and de- 
tained from us, (directing their surveyor to map streets 
over them, in order to turn them into lots, and their 
officers to sell a part of them ;) this their disgorging is 
softly called. confirming them for the public use; and 
_ instead of the plain words “ formerly given to the city, 
by the first proprietary, their father,” we have the cau- 
tious pretty expression of “ formerly claimed by the 
city: Yes; not only formerly, but always claimed, ever 
since they were promised and given to encourage the 
settlers; and ever will be claimed, till we are put in’ 
actual possession of them.’ It is pleasant, however, to 
see how lightly and tenderly you trip over these mat- 
ters, as if you trod upon eggs. But that “ very mo- 
ment,” that precious moment! Why was it so long de- 
layed? Why were those healing instructions so long 
withheld and concealed from the people? They were, 
it seems, brought over by Mr. Allen:* intelligence 
was received by various hands from London, that orders 


———— 


%* Extract of a Letter, dated London, August 6, 1764, from David Barclay 
and Sons, to Messieurs James and Drinker. 


se We very much wish for William Allen’s happy arrival on your side ; 
when we hope his influence, added to the power and commissions the 
proprietaries have invested him with, may prove effectual, in restoring 
harmony and tranquillity among you, so much to be desired by every 
well-wisher to your province. Pray be assured of our sincerest and bes 
wishes for the success of this salutary work, and that nothing in our power, 
to contribute thereto, will ever be wanting.” 
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were sent by the proprietaries, from which great hopes 
were entertained of an accommodation. Why was the 
bringing and the delivery of such orders so long denied? 
‘The reason is easily understood. Messieurs Barclays, 
friends to both proprietaries and people, wished for that 
_gentleman’s happy arrival; hoping his influence, added 
to the power and commissions the proprietaries had vest- 
ed him with, might prove effectual in restoring harmony 
and tranquillity among us; but he, it seems, hoped his 
influence might do the business, without those additions. 
There appeared on his arrival some prospect (from sun- 
dry circumstances) of a change to be made in the house — 
by the approaching election. The proprietary friends 
and creatures knew the heart of their master; and how | 
extremely disagreeable to him that equal taxation, that 
restitution, and the other concessions to. be made for the 
sake of a reconciliation, must necessarily be. “They 
hoped therefore to spare him all those mortifications, 
and thereby secure a greater portion of his favour. 
Hence the instructions were not produced to the last 
assembly, though they arrived before the September 
sitting, when the governor was in town, and actually 
did business with the house. Nor to the new assembly 
were they mentioned, till the “ very moment,” the fatal 
moment, when the house were on the point of choosing 
_ that wicked adversary of the proprietary to be an agent 
for the province in England. 

But I have, you say, a “ fixed enmity to the proprie- 
taries,” and * you believe it will prectude all accommo- 
dation of our disputes with them, even on just and rea- 
sonable terms.” And why do you think I have a fixed 
enmity to the proprietaries? I have never had any per- 
sonal difference with them. Iam no land-jobber; and 
: 1 : therefore 
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therefore have never had any thing to do with their 
land-office or officers; if I had, probably, like others, 
I might have been obliged to truckle to their measures, 
or have had like causes of complaint. But our private 
interests never clashed ; and all their resentment agains , 
me, and mine to them, has been on the public account. 
Let them. do justice to the people of Pensylvania, ac 
honourably by the citizens of Philadelphia, and become 
honest men; my enmity, if that’s of any consequence, 
ceases from the “ very moment ;” and, as soon as | pos- 
sibly can, I promise to love, honour and respect them. 
In the mean time, why do you “ believe it will preclude 
all accommodation with them on just and. reasonable 
terms?” Do you not boast, that their gracious condes- 
censions are in. the hands of the governor; and that 
« if this had been the usual time for business, his honour. 
would, have sent them down in a message to the house.” 
How then can my going to England prevent this ac- 
commodation? The governor can call the house when 
he pleases ; and, one would think, that, at least in yout 
opinion, my being out of the way would be a favourable 
circumstance. For then, by “ cultivating the disposi- 
tion shown by the proprietaries, every reasonable demand 
that can be made on the part of the people might be. 
obtained : in vigorously insisting on which, you promise 
to unite most earnestly with the rest of the house.” It 
seems then we have “ reasonable demands” to make, 
‘and, as you call them a little higher, equetable demands. 
This is much for proprietary minions to own; but you 
are all growing better, in imitation of your master, 
which is indeed very commendable. And if the accom- 
modation here should fail, I hope, that though you dis- 
like the pezson a majority of two to one in the house 
ne 4 : have. 
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have thought fit to appoint an agent, you will never- 
theless, in duty to your country, continue the noble re- 
solution of uniting with the rest of the house, in vigo- 
rously insisting on that equity and justice, which such ary 
anion will undoubtedly obtain for us. 

I pass over the trivial charge against the assembly). 
that they “ acted with wnnecessary haste in proceeding 
to this appointment, without making a small adjourn- 
—ament,” &c. and your affected apprehensions of danger 
from that haste. The necessity of expedition on this 
occasion is as obvious to every one out of doors, as it © 
was to those within; and the fears you mention are 
not, I fancy, considerable enough to break your rest. 
I come then to your high charge against me, “ that I 
heretofore ventured, contrary toan act of assembly, to 
place the public money in the stocks; whereby this 
province suffered a loss of 60001. and that sum, added 
to the 50001. granted for my expences, makes the whole 
cost of my former voyage to England amount to eleven 
thousand pounds!” How wisely was that form in our 
laws contrived, which, when a man is arraigned for his 
life, requires the evidence to speak the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth! The reason is manifest. 
A falshood may destroy the innocent, so may part of a 
truth without the whole; and a mixture of truth and 
falshood may be full as pernicious. You, Mr. Chief 
Justice, and the other justices among the protesters, 
and you, sir, who are a counsellor at law, must all of 
you be well acquainted with this excellent form; and 
when you arraigned my reputation (dearer to me than 
life) before the assembly, and now at the respectable 
tribunal of the public, would it not have well become 
your honours to have had some small regard at least to 
4 : 7 the 
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the spirit of that form? You might have mentioned, 
that the direction of the act, to lodge the money in the 
bank, subject to the drafts of the trustees of the loan~ 
office here, was impracticable; that the bank refused to 
receive it on those terms, it being contrary to their set- 
tled rules to take charge of money subject to the orders 
of unknown people living in distant countries. You 
might have mentioned, that the house being informed 
of this, and having no immediate call for the money, 
did themselves adopt, the measure of placing it in the 
stocks, which then were low, where it might on a peace 
produce.a considerable profit, and in the mean time 
_aecumulate an interest: that they even passed a bill, 
directing the subsequent sums granted by parliament to 
be placed with the former: that the measure was pru-_ 
dent and safe; and that the loss arose, not from placing 
the money 7m the stocks, but from the imprudent and 
unnecessary drawing it out at the very time when they 
were lowest, on some slight uncertain rumours of a 
peace concluded : that ifthe assembly had let it remain 
another year, instead of losing they would have gained 
six thousand pounds; and that after all, since the ex- 
change at which they sold their bills was near twenty per 
cent bine: when they drew than when the stocks were 
ds Pr) the loss was far from being so great.as you 
represent it. All these things you might have said ; for 
they are, and you know them to be, part of ‘the whole 
truth; but they would have spoiled your accusation, 
The late speaker of your honourable house, Mr. Norris, 
(who has, I suppose, all my letters to him, and copies of 
his own to me, relating to that transaction) can_ testify 
with how much integrity and clearness [ managed the 
whole affair. All the house were sensible of it, being 
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from time to time fully acquainted with the facts. IfI 
had gone to gaming in the stocks with the public mo- 
ney, and through my fault a sum was lost, as your pro- 
test would insinuate, why was I not censured and pu- 
nished for it when I returned? You, honourable sir, (my 
enemy of seven years standing) was then in the house. 
You were appointed on the committee for examining 
my accounts; you reported, that you found them just, 
and signed that report.* I never solicited the employ 

of 
* Report of the Committee on Benjamin Franklin’s Accounts. 


*¢ In obediénce to the order of the house, we have examined the ac- 
“count of Benjamin Franklin, Esq. with the vouchers to us produced in sup- 
port thereof, and do find the same account to be just, and that he has 
expended, in the immediate service of this province, the sum of seven hun- 
dred and fourteen pounds, ten shillings and seven-pence, out of the sum of 
JSifteen hundred pounds sterling to him remitted and paid, exclusive of any 
allowance or charge for his support and services for the province. 


Joun Morton, Joun Hucues, 
Wiriiiam ALLEN, Samvuet Ruoaps, . as 
Joun Ross, Joun WILKINSON, 

_ Joun Moor, _ Isaac Pearson. 


Josmru Fox, 


February 19, 1763. 


‘* The house taking the foregoing report of the committee of accounts 
into consideration, and having spent some time therein, 


© Resonven, 

“ That the sum of five hundred pounds sterling per annum be allowed 
and given to Benjamin Franklin, Esq. late agent for the province of Pen- 
sylvania at the court of Great Britain, during his absence of six years from 
‘ his business and connections, in the service of the public; and that the 
thanks of this house be also given to the said gentleman by Mr. Speaker, 
from the chair; as well for the faithful discharge of his duty to this pro- 
vince in particular, as for the many and important services done America 

_ in general, during his residence in Great Britain.” 


Th ursday, 


yy, 
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of agent; I made no bargain for my future service, 
when I was ordered to England by the assembly; nor 
did they vote me any salary. I lived there near six 
years at my own expence, and I made no charge or de- 
mand when I came home. You, sir, of all others, was 
the very member that proposed (for the-honour and 
justice of the house) a compensation to be made me of 
the Jive thousand pounds you mention. Was it with an 
intent to reproach me thus publicly for accepting it? I 
thanked the house for it then, and I thank) you now for 
proposing it: though you, who have lived in England, 
can easily conceive, that besides the prejudice to my 
private affairs by my absence, a thousand pounds more 
would not have reimbursed me. The money voted was 


_ immediately paid me. But if I had occasioned the loss 


of six thousand pounds to the province, here was a fair 
opportunity of securing easily the greatest part of it; 
why was notsthe five thousand pounds deducted, and the 
remainder called for? The reason is, this accusation was 
not then invented. Permit me to add, that supposing 
the whole eleven thousand pounds an expence occasioned 
by my voyage to England, yet the taxation of the pro- 
prietary estate now established will, when valued by 


—= 


Thursday, Murch 31, 1763. 


~“ Pursuant to a resolve of the nineteenth of last month, that the thanks 
of this-house be given to Benjamm Franklin, Esq, for his many services 
not only to the province of Pensylvania, but to America in general, during 
his late agency at the court of Great Britain; the same were this day ac- 


» cordingly given in form from the chair.—To which Mr, Franklin, respect- 


fully addressing himself to the Speaker, made answer, That he was thank- 
ful to the house, for the very handsome and generous allowance they-had 
‘been pleased to make him for. his services 3 but that the approbation of 
this house was, in his estimation, far above every other kind of recon= 
pence.” Votes, 1763. | 
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years purchase, be found in time an advantage to the 
public, far exceeding that expence. And if the ex- 
pence is at present a burthen, the edium of it ought to 
lie on those, who, by their injustice, made the voyage | 
necessary ; and not on me, who only submitted to the 
orders of the house in undertaking it. — 

I am now to take leave (perhaps a last leave) of the 
country I love, and in which I have spent the greatest 
part of my life—Esto pErretua.—I wish every kind 
of prosperity to my friends,---and I forgive my enemies. 


B. FRANKLIN. 
Philadelphia, Nov. 5, 1764, 


Remarks ona Plan for the future Management of Indian Affairs*. 


THE regulations in this plan seem to me to be in ge- 
neral very good: but some few appear to want expla- 
nation or farther consideration. 


ee 


* The plan remarked upon was under the consideration of ministry 
before the close of the year 1766, and (as I am ‘inclined to think) after 
the commencement of 1765. I can go no nearer as to its date. 

It is needless to enter into the particulars of it, as the remarks explain 

themselves ; except perhaps as to the following points. The trade was to 
be open; there were to be two superintendants to it; in the northern 
district the trade was to be carried on at fixed posts, in the southern within | 
the Indian town; the military were to have no power over the superin- 
tendants or the Indian trade, even in war time, unless with the superin- 
tendants’ assent, or in great exigencies ; the superintendants, by themselves 
or deputies, were to make annual visitations among the Indians, to see to 
justice, &c, and their proceedings were to be very summary ; and no cre- 
dit was to be given to the Indians beyond fifty shillings, for no higher debt 
‘was to be made recoverable. B, V. 


could 
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~ Clause 3. Is it intended by this clause, to prevent the 
trade that Indians, living near the frontiers, may choose 
to carry on with the inhabitants, by bringing their skins 
into the [English] settlements? This prevention is 
hardly practicable; as such trade may be carried on in 
many places out of the observation of government; the 
frontier being of great extent, and the inhabitants 
thinly settled in the woods, remote from each other. 
The Indians too do not every where live in towns suffi- 
ciently numerous to encourage traders to reside among 
them, but in scattered families, here and there, often 
shifting their situation for the sake of better hunting; 
and if they are near the English settlements, it would 
seem to them very hard. to be obliged to carry their 
skins for sale to remote towns or posts, when they 
could dispose of them to their neighbours, with less 
‘trouble, and to greater adyantage; as the goods they 
want for them, are and must be dearer at such remote 
posts. 

4. The Sum « laws for regulating jolion affairs or 
commerce” are the result of long experience, made by 
people on the spot, interested to make them good; and 
it would be well to consider the matter thoroughly, be- 
fore they are repealed, to make way for new untried 
schemes. 

By whom are they to be repealed? By the colony 
assemblies, or by parliament? Some difficulty will arise 
here. | refi 
13. The districts seem too large for this. The In- 
dians under the care of the northern superintendant, by 
this plan, border on the colonies of Nova Scotia,. Que- 
bec, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pensylvania, Maryland, Vir- 


ginia; 
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ginia: the superintendant’s situation, remote from many 
of these, may occasion great inconvenience, if his con- 
sent is always to be necessary in such cases. : 

14, This seems too much to be done, when the vast- 
ness of the district is considered. If there were more 
districts and smaller, it might be more practicable. 

15 and 16. Are these agents or commissaries to try 
causes where life is concerned? Would it not be better, 
to send the criminals into some civil well settled go- 
vernment or colony for trial, where good juries can be 
had? 

1s. © Chief for the whole tribe; who shall spiihstg. 
reside with the'commissary, &c.” Provision must then be 
made for his maintenance, as particular Indians have 
no estates, but live by hunting, and their public has 
no funds or revenues. Being used to rambling, it 
would perhaps not be easy to find. one, who would be 
obliged to this constant residence; but it may be tried. 

22. If the agent and his deputies, and the commissa- 
ries, are not to trade, should it not be a part of their 
oath, that they will have no concern in such trade, di- 
rectly or indirectly? Private agreements between them 
and the traders, for share of profits, should be guarded 
against, and the same care taken to prevent, if possible, 
private agreements between them and the purchasers of 
Indian lands. | 

SA “ or trading at any other post, &c.” This 
should be so expressed, as to make the master liable 
for the offence of the servant; otherwise it will have no 
effect. . 

33. I doubt the settling: of tariffs will bea matter of 
difficulty. There may be differences of fineness, good- 
ness, and value, in the goods of different traders, that — 
cannot 
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cannot be properly allowed for by general tariffs. And it 
seems contrary to the nature of commerce, for govern- 
ment to interfere in the prices of commodities. Trade 
is a voluntary thing between buyer and seller; in every 
article of which, each exercises his own judgment, and 
is to please himself. Suppose either Indian or trader 
is dissatisfied with the tariff, and refuses barter on those 
terms, are the refusers to be compelled? if not,- why 
should an Indian be forbidden to take more goods for 
skins than your tariff allows, if the trader is willing to 
give them, or a trader more skins for his goods, if the 
Indian is willing to give them? Where there are a 
number of different traders, the separate desire of each 
to get More custom will operate in bringing down their 
goods to a reasonable price. It therefore seems to me, 
that trade will best find and make its own rates; and 
that government cannot well interfere, unless it will 
take the whole trade into its own hands (as in some co- 
lonies it does) and manage it by its own servants, at its 
own risque. | 
38. I apprehend, that if the Indians cannot get rum 
of fair traders, it will be a great means of defeating all 
these regulations, that direct the trade to be carried on 
“at certain posts. The countries and forests are so very 
large, it is scarce possible to guard every part, so as to 
prevent unlicensed traders drawing the Indians and the 
trade to themselves, by rum and dther spiritous liquors, 
which all savage people are so fond of. I think they 
will generally trade where they can get rum, preferably 
to where it is refused them; and the proposed prohibi- 
bition will therefore be a great encouragement to unli-— 
censed traders, and promote such trade. If the com- 
missaries, or officers at the se de can prevent the sel- 
ling 
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ling of rum during the barter for other goods, and until 
the Indians are about going away, it is perhaps all that 
is practicable or necessary. The missionaries will, 
‘among other things, endeavour to prevail with them to 
live soberly and avoid drunkenness. 
39. The Indian trade, so far as credit is concerned; © 
has hitherto been carried on wholly upon honour. 
‘They have among themselves no such things as prisons 
or confinements for debt. This article seems to imply, 
that an Indian may be compelled by law to pay a debt 
of fifty shillings or under. Our legal method of com- 
pulsion is. by imprisonment: the Indians cannot and 
‘will not imprison one another; and if we attempt to 
imprison them, I apprehend it would be generally dis- 
liked by the nations, and occasion breaches. ‘They 
have such high ideas of the value of personal liberty, 
and such slight ones of the value of personal property ;* 
that they would think the disproportion monstrous. be- 
tween the liberty of a man, and a debt of a few shillings; 
and that it would be excessively inequitable and unjust, 
to take away the one for a default in payment of the 
other. It seems to me therefore best, to leave that 
matter on its present footing; the debts under fifty shil+ 
lings as irrecoverable by law, as this article proposes for 
the debts above fifty shillings. Debts of honour are ge- 
nerally as well paid as other debts. Where no com- 
pulsion can be used, it is more disgraceful to be disho- 
nest. If the trader thinks his risque greater in trusting 
any particular Indian, he will either not do it, or prd- 
portion his price to his risque. 


* For an account of the sentiments and manners of the Indians, see an 
essay by our author in a subsequent part of this volume. . Editor. 
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44. As the goods for the Indian trade all come from 
England, and the peltry is chiefly brought to England; 
perhaps it will be best to lay the duty here, on the ex- 
portation of the one, and the importation of the other, 
to avoid meddling with the question, of the right to lay 
duties in America by parliament here. 

If it is thought proper to carry the trading part of 
this plan into execution, would it not be well to try it 
Jirst in a few posts, to which the present colony laws for 

regulating the Indian trade do not reach; that by ex- 
perience its utility may be ascertained, or its defects 
discovered and amended, before it is made general, and 
those laws repealed to make way for it ?—If the Indians 
find by experience, that they are better used in their 
trade at the posts, under these regulations, than at other 
places, may it not make them desirous of having the 
regulations extended to other places; and ate ex- 
tended, better satisfied with them upon reflection and 

comparison * ?: 

ea a NN TI Ta Ta eaten ratsem Mourne 

* The editor has given the following memorandum of Indian fighting 
men, inhabiting near the distant posts, in 1762; to indulge the curious i9 
future times. The paper is in Dr. Franklin’s hand-writing: but it must 
not be mistaken as containing a list of the whole of the nations enume- 
rated, but only such part of them as lived near the places described. B, V, 

A list of the number of fighting men of the different nations of Indians, 
through which I (George Croghan) passed, living at or near the several 
posts, . 


SANDUSKY. . 
Wyandotts and Mohickons vi sinnicladip k ae eee 
| DETROIT. 
Poutauwautimies 150 
Ottawas 250 
W yandotts 250 
Cheapwas ROO cra tales» # = =x e7U 


MICHILEMAKINAC 
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MIcCHILEMAKINAC. 
Ottawas 250 
Cheapwas AUP od oan 5) COMES 
La Bay, | | 
Meynomeneys 110 
_Pervons 360 
Sax id 300 
Reynard S20 isctel tn 3 co he mrt 1090 
St. Josepy’s. | 
Poutauwautimies ean 200° 
Ojtawas (some distance) 160 2G SOOT Sa 
“The Miamigs. 
Mincamies or Twigtwees wb Pip seefite <p yeh 
_ QuITANON. : 
Ouitanons ; hel, SAO 
' Thickapoose aS Vena nay 
Musquiton’ my oh RES op 
‘Pyankishaws | 6) t obioo .21esq louis. santo 
SHAWANESE. so ) ; 
_ At the lower town, on Scioto x 240 ON es 
At the upper towa, on Muskingum “eg apo i 300 at 


There is a nation, back of the Bay, who used formerly to come there. 
to visit the French when they_were in possession of that post, called La 
Sieu, computed to be 2500 fighting men; who have: this summer sent word 
to Mr. Gorrell, who commands there, that they purpose paying hima visit © 
Jate this fall or in the spring. 
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Causes of the American Discontents before 1768*, 
The waves never rise but when the winds blow. 


PROY, 


SIR, _ 


AS the cause of the present ill humour in America). 
and of the resolutions taken there to purchase less of - 
our manufactures, does not seem to be generally under- 
stood, it may afiord some satisfaction to your readers, 
if you give them the following short historical state of 
facts. 

From the time that the colonies were first Sraehentts 


‘as capable of granting aids to the crown, down to the 


end of the last war, it is said, that the constant mode 


* This letter first appeared in a London paper, January 7, 1768, and 
was afterwards reprinted as a postscript to The true Sentiments of Americas 
printed for Almon, 1768, * v, 
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of obtaining those aids was, by réquisition made from 
the crown, through its governors, to the several assem~ 
plies, in circular letters from the secretary of state, in 
his majesty’s name, setting forth the occasion, requiring 
them to take the matter into consideration, and expres- 
sing a reliance on their prudence, duty, and affection 
to his majesty’s government, that they would grant such 
sums, or-raise. such numbers of men, as were suitable to 
their respective circumstances. 

The colonies, being accustomed to this eee have 
from time to time granted money to the crown, or 
raised troops for its service, in proportion to their abi- 
lities, and, during all the last war, beyond their abili- 
ties; so that considerable sums were returned them 
yearly by parliament, as ‘they had exceeded their pro- 
portion. 

Had this happy riethpe of sce ain been continu- 
ed (a method that left the king’s subjects in those re- 
mote countries the pleasure of showing their zeal and 
loyalty, and of imagining that they recommended them- 
selves to their sovereign by the liberality of their vo- 
luntary grants) there is no doubt, but all the money 
that could reasonably be expected to be raised. from 
them in any manner, might have been obtained, with- 
out the least heart-burning, offence, or breach of the 
harmony of affections and interests, that so long sub- 
sisted between the two countries. 

It has been thought wisdom in a ‘government exer- 
_ cising sovereignty over different kinds of people, to have 
some regard to prevailing and established opinions among 
the people to be governed, wherever such opinions 
might in their effects obstruct or promote public mea- 

sures , 
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sures. If they tend, to obstruct public service, they are 
to be changed, if possible, before we attempt to act 
against them; and they can only be changed by reason 
and persuasion. But if public business can be carried 
on without thwarting those opinions, if they can be, on 
the contrary, made subservient to it; they are not un- 
necessarily to be thwarted, how absurd such papelas 
Opinions may be in their nature. | 
This had been the wisdom of our government with 

respect to raising money in the colonies. It was well 
known, that the colonists universally were of opinion, 
that no money could be levied from English subjects 
but by their own consent, given by themselves or their 
chosen representatives; that therefore whatever money 
was to be raised from the people in’ the colonies must 
_ first be granted by their assemblies, as the money raised 
in Britain is first to be granted by the house of commons; 
that this right of granting their own money was essential 
to English liberty; and that if any man, or body of men 
in which they had no representative of their choosing, . 
could tax them at pleasure, they could not be said to 
have any property, any thing they could call their own. 
_ But as these opinions did not hinder their granting mo- 
ney voluntarily and amply, whenever the crown, by its — 
servants, came into their assemblies (as it does into its 
parliaments of Britain or Ireland) and demanded aids ; 
therefore that method was chosen, rather than the hate=. 
ful one of arbitrary taxes. _ 

I do not undertake here to support thesé opinions of 
the Americans; they have been refuted bya late actiof 
parliament, declaring its own power; which very par= 
liament, however, showed wisely so much tender regard 
to those inveterate prejudices, as to repeal a tax that 
had militated against them. And those prejudices are 
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still so fixed and rooted in the Americans, that it has 
been supposed, not a single man among them has beer 
convinced of his error, even by that act of parliament. ; 
The person then, who first projected to lay aside the 
accustomed method of requisition, and to raise money 
on America by stamps, seems not to have acted wisely, 
in deviating from that method (which the colonists 
looked upon as constitutional) and thwarting unneces- 
sarily the fixed prejudices of so great a number of the 
kine’s subjects. It was not, however, for want of know= 
ledge, that what he was about to do would give them 
offence ; he appears to have been very sensible of this, 
and apprehensive that it might oceasion some disor- — 
ders; to prevent or suppress which, he projected ano- 
ther bill, that was brought in the same session with the 
stamp act, whereby it was to be made lawful for mili- 
tary officers in the colonies to quarter their soldiers in 
private houses. This seemed intended to awe the peo- 
ple into a compliance with the other act. Great oppo- 
sition however being raised here against the bill by the 
agents from the colonies and the merchants trading 
thither (the colonists declaring, that under such a power 
in the army, no one could look on his house as his own, 
or think he had a home, when soldiers might be thrust | 
into it and mixed with his family at the pleasure of an 
officer) that part of the bill was dropped ; but there still 
remained a clause, when it passed into a law, to oblige 
the several assemblies to provide quarters for the sol- 
diers, furnishing them with firing, bedding, candles, 
small beer or rum, and sundry other articles, at the ex- 
pence of the several provinces. And this act continued 
in force when the stamp act was repealed ; though, if 
obligatory on the assemblies, it equally militated against 
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the American principle above mentioned, that money 
¥s not to be raised on English subjects without their. 
consent. 

The colonies, nevertheless, being put into high “stb 
humour by the repeal of the stamp act, chose t6 avoid 
a fresh dispute upon the other, it being temporary and 

soon to expire, never, as they hoped, to revive again; 
and in the mean time they, by various ways, in differ- 
ent colonies, provided for the quartering of the troops, 
either by acts of their own assemblies, without taking 
notice of the act of parliament, or by some variety or 
small diminution, as of salt and vinegar, in the supplies 
required by the act; that what they did might appear 
a voluntary act of their own, and not done in due obe- 
dience to an act of parliament, which, according to 
their ideas of their rights, they thought hard to obey. 

It might have been well if the matter had then passed 
without notice; but a governor haying written home 


.”- an angry. and aggravating letter upon this conduct in 


the assembly of his province, the outed [proposer *] of 
the stamp act and his adherents (then in the opposition) 
“raised such a clamour against America, as being in re- 
bellion, and against those who had been for the repeal 
of the stamp act, as having thereby been encouragers of 
this supposed rebellion; that it was thought necessary to 
enforce the quartering act by another act of parliament, 
taking away from the province of New York (which 
had been the most explicit in its refusal) all the powers 
of legislation, till it should have complied with that act. 
The news of which greatly alarmed the people every 
where in America, as the language of such an act 


* Mr, George Grenville. 3B, V. 
ct Oe seemed 
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‘seemed to them to be—obey implicitly laws made by 
the parliament of Great Britain to raise money on you 
without your consent, or you ‘shall enjoy no rights or 
privileges at all. 

At the same time’a person Lately in bial office* pros 
jected the levying more money from America, by new 
duties on various articles of our own manufacture (as 
glass, paper, painters’ colours, Kc.) appointing a new 
board of customs, and sending over a set of commis- 
sioners, with large salaries, to be established at Boston, 
who were to have the care of collecting those duties, 
, which were by the act expressly mentioned to be in- 
tended for the payment of the salaries of governors, 
judges, and other officers of the crown in America; it 
being a pretty general opinion here, that those officers. 
onette not to depend on the people ae, for any part 
of their support. 

It is not my intention to combat this opinion, But 
perhaps it may be some satisfaction to your readers, to 
‘know what ideas the Americans have on the subject. 
They say then, as to governors, that they are not like 
princes whose posterity have an inheritance in the go- 
vernment of a nation, and therefore an interest in its 
‘prosperity; they are generally strangers to the provin= 
ces they are sent to govern; have no estate, natural 
connection, or relation there, to give them an affection 
for the country; that they come only to make money 
as fast as they can; are sometimes men of vicious cha- — 
yacters and broken fortunes, sent by a minister merely 
to get them out of the way; that as they intend staying 
in the country no longer than their government conti- 
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* My. Charles Townsend, B, V. 
nues, 
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ues, and purpose to leave no family behind them, 
they are apt:to be regardless of the good-will of the peo-. 
ple, and care not what is said or thought of them after 
they are gone. Their situation at the same time gives 
them many opportunities of being vexatious; and they 
are often so, notwithstanding their dependence on the 
assemblies for all that part of their support, that does. 
not arise from fees established by law, but would pro- 
bably, be much! more so,.if they were to, be supported 
by money. drawn from the people without their consent, 
or good-will, which is, the professed design of this new 
act. ‘That. if by means of these forced duties, govern-, 
ment is to| be-supported in America, without the inter- 
vention: of the assemblies, their assemblies will soon be 
looked upon as useless; and a governor will not call 
them, as having nothing to hope from their meeting, 
and perhapssomething to fear from their inquiries into, 
and remoustrances. against, his mal-administration. 
That thus the people will-be deprived of their most es- 
sential right. That it. being (as at present) a governor's 
interest to cultivate the good-will, by promoting the 
welfare of the people he governs, can be attended with | 
no prejudice to the mother-country, since, all the laws 
he may be prevailed on to give his assent to‘are subject 
_ to reyision here, and if reported against by the board. | 
of trade, are immediately repealed by the crown; nor 
dare he.pass any law contrary to his instructions; ashe 
holds his office during the pleasure of the crown, and 
his securities are liable for the penalties of their bonds, 
3f he contravenes those instructions. This is what they 
say as to governors. 
As to judges, they alledge, that being le from 
Jaence, and holding their commissions not during good» 
| | Q 4 behaviour, 
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behaviour, as in Britain, but duririg’ pleasure: all ‘the 
weight of interest or influence would be thrown: into 
one of the scales (which ought: to be held even) if the 
salaries are also to ‘be paid out of duties raised upon the 


people without their consent, and independent of their 


assemblies approbation or disapprobation of the judges 
behaviour. . That it is true, judges should be free from 
all influence; and therefore, whenever government 
here will grant commissions to able and honest judges | 
during good behaviour, the assemblies’ will settle per- 
manent and ample salaries on them during their com- 
missions ; but’ at present, they have no other means of 
getting rid of an ignorant or an unjust judge (and some 
of seandalous characters have, they say, been sometimes 
sent them) left; but by starving themout.) | 

- I donot suppose these reasonings of theirs will ap- 
pear here to have much ‘weight. I do not produce 
them with an expectation.of' convincing your readers. 
I relate them merely’ in pursuance of the task I have 
imposed: on myself, to be an impartial historian of 
American facts and opinions, —) +) | 
_<'The colonists being thus greatly alarmed, as I said 
before, by the news of the act for abolishing the legi- 
slature of New York, and the imposition of these new 
duties, professedly for such disagreeable purposes (ac- 
companied bya new set of revenue officers, with large 
appointments, which gave strong suspicions, that more 
. business of the same kind was soon to be provided for 
them, that they might earn their salari¢s) began se- 
riously to consider their situation 3 and to revolve afresh 
in their minds, grievances, which, from their respect and 
Jove for this country, they had long borne and seemed. 
almost willing to forget. They reflected how lightly 

| | the 
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the interest| of all America had been estimated here, 
when the interests of a few of the inhabitants of Great 
Britain ‘happened to have the smallest competition 
with it.' That the whole American people, was forbid- 
den the advantage of a direct importation of wine, oil, 
and fruit, from Portugal; but must take them loaded _ 
with allthe expence ofa voyage one thousand leagues | 
round about, being to be landed first in England, to be 
re-shipped for ihonerien expences amounting, in waf- 
time, at least to thirty pounds per cent more than other- 
wise they would have been charged with; and all this 
merely, that a few Portugal merchants in London may 
gain a commission on «those goods passing through 
their hands. (Portugal merchants, by the bye, that can 
complain loudly of the smallest hardships laid on their 
trade by foreigners, and yet even in the last year could 
oppose with all their influence the giving ease to their 
fellow-subjects labouring under so heavy an oppres- 
sion!) That on a slight complaint of a few Virginia 
merchants, nine colonies had been restrained from: 
_making paper-money, become absolutely necessary to 
their internal commerce, from the constant remittance 
of their gold and silver to Britain.—But not only the 
interest of a particular body of merchants, but the inte~ 
rest of any small body of British tradesmen or artificers 
has been found, they say, to outweigh that of all the 
king’s subjects in the colonies.. There cannot be a 
‘stronger natural right than that of a man’s making the. 
best profit he can of the natural produce of his Jands, 
provided he does not thereby hurt the state in general. 
{ron is to be found every where in America, and beaver 
are the natural produce of that country: hats, and. 
nails and steel are wanted there as wellas here. It is 


of 
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of no importance to the common welfare of the empire,, 
whether a subject of the king gets his living by making 
hats on this, or on that side of the water. Yet. the hat- 
ters of England have prevailed to obtain an act in their 
own favour, Testraining that manufacture in America ; 

in order to oblige the Americans to send their beaver 
to England to be manufactured, and purchase back the 
hats, loaded with the char ges of a double transportation. 
In the same manner have a few nail-makers, and still a 
smaller body of steel-makers (perhaps there are not half 
a dozen of these in England) prevailed totally to forbid 
by an act of parliament the erecting of slitting-mills, or 
steel furnaces in America; that the Americans may be. 
obliged to take all their nails for their buildings, and 


- steel for their tools, from these. artificers, HDA the 


same disadvantages.* 

Added. 

‘ % I shall here give the reader the note at the end of the fourth para-. 
graph of the farmer’s seventh letter (written by Mr, Dickenson.) 

, Many remarkable instances might be produced of the extraordinary 
inattention with which bills of great importance concerning these colonies 
have passed i in parliament; which is owing, as it is supposed, to the bills 
being brought in, by the persons who have points to carry, so artfully fram- 
ed, that it is not easy for the members in general i in the haste of business, 
to discover their tendency. 

The following instances show the truth of this remark. 

¢ When Mr, Grenville, in the violence of reformation and innovation, 
formed the 4th George IIIf. chap. 15th, for regulating the American trade, 
the word ‘Ireland’ was dropt in the clause relating to our iron and lumber, 
so that we could send these articles to ng other part of Europe, but to Great 
Britain. This was so unreasonable a restriction, and-so contrary to thé 


sentiments of the legislature, for many years before, that it is surprising it 


should not have been taken notice of in the house. However, the bill pas- _ 


ged into'alaw. But when the matter was explained, this restriction was 
taken offina subsequent act. 


ef Gas 


wt 
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-* Added to these, the Americans remembered the act 
authorizing the most cruel idsult that perhaps was ever 
offered by one people to another, that of emptying our 
Baols into their settlements; Scotland too having with- 
in these two years obtained the privilege it had not be- 
fore, of sending its rogues and villains also to the plant- 
ations---I say, reflecting on these things, they said one 
to another (their newspapers are full of such discourses) 
“ These people are. not content with making a mono- 
poly of us (forbidding us to trade with any other coun- 
try of Europe, and compelling us to buy every thing of 
> # T cannot say, how long after the taking off this restriction, as I have 
not the acts, but I think in less than eighteen months, another act of par- 
liament passed, in which the word ¢ Ireland’ was left out as it had been 


before. The matter being 4 second time explained was a second time 
regulated. 


** Now. ifit be considered, that the omission mentioned, struck off, with 


‘one word, so very great a part of our trade, it must appear remarkable: 


and equally so is the method by which rice became an enumerated com- 
modity, and therefore could be carriéd to Great Britian only.” 

' “« The enumeration was obtained, (says Mr. Gee on Trade, p. 32) by one 
€ole, a captain of a ship, employed by a company then trading to Caro 
Jina; for several ships going from England thither, and purchasing rice for 
Portugal, prevented the aforesaid captain of a loading. Upon his coming 


‘home he possessed one Mr. Lowndes, a member of parliament, (who was 


frequently employed to prepare bills) with an opinion, that carrying rice 
directly to Portugal was.a prejudice tothe trade of England, and privately 


-got a clause into an act to make it an enumerated commodity, by which 


means he secured a freight to himself. But the consequence proved a vast 


‘loss to the nation.” 


« T find that this clause, ‘privately got into an act, for the benefit of 


‘Captain Cole, to the vast loss of the nation,” is foisted into the 3d Anne, 


ehapter Sth, intitled, ¢ an act for granting to her majesty a further subsidy 


on wines and merchandizes imported,’ with which it has no more connect” 
ion, than with 34th Edward I. 34th and 35th of Henry VIIT. or the 25th 
Charles If. which provide that no pene shall be taxed but by himself or 
iis representatives,” B.V. 


them 
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them, though in many articles we could. furnish out- ~ 
selves ten, twenty, and even to fifty per cent cheaper 
elsewhere ;) but now they have as good as declared they 
have a right to tax us ad libitum, internally and exter- 
nally ; and that our constitutions and liberties shall all 
be taken away, if we do not submit to that claim. : 
« They are not content with the high prices at which — 
_ they sell us their goods, but have now begun to en- 
hance those prices by new duties, and by the expen- 
sive apparatus of a new set of officers, appear to intend 
an augmentation and multiplication of those burthens, 
that shall still be more grievous to us. Our people 
have been foolishly fond of their superfluous modes 
‘and manufactures, to the impoverishing our own coun- 
try, carrying off all our cash, and loading us with debt ; 
they will not suffer us to restrain the luxury of our inha- 
bitants, as they do that of their own, by laws: they can 
make laws to discourage or prohibit the importation of 
French superfluities: but though those of England are 
as ruinous to us as the French ones are to them, if we 
make a law of that kind, they immediately repeal it: 
Thus they get all our money from us by trade; and 
every profit we can any where make by our fisheries, 
our produce, or our commerce, centres finally with 
them ;---but this does not satisfy.---It is time then to 
take care of ourselves by the best means in our power. 
Let us unite in solemn resolution and engagements with 
and to each other, that we will give these new officers 
as little trouble as possible, by not consuming the Bni- 
tish manufactures on which they are to levy the duties. 
Let us agree to consume no more of their expensive 
gewgaws. Let us live frugally, and let us industriously 
manufacture what we can for ourselves: thus we shall 
be 
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be able honourably to discharge the debts we already 
owe them; and after that, we may be able to keep some 
money in our country, not only for the uses of our in- 
ternal commerce, but for the service of our gracious 
sovereign , whenever he shall have occasion for it, and 
think proper to require it of us in the old constitutional 
manner.---For notwithstanding the reproaches thrown 
out against us in their public papers and pamphlets, 
' notwithstanding we have been reviled in their senate as 
rebels and traitors, we are truly a loyal people. Scot- 
land has had its rebellions, ,and England its plots 
against the present royal family; but America is un- 
tainted with those crimes; there is in it scarce a man, 
there isnot a single native of our country, who is not 

firmly attached to his King by principle and by affec- 
tion. But anew kind of loyalty seems to be-required 
of us, a loyalty to parliament ; a loyalty, that is to ex 
tend, it is said, to a’ surrender of all our properties, 
whenever a house of commons, in which there is not a 
single member of our chusing, shall think fit to grant 
them away without our consent, and to a patient suf- 
fering the loss ‘of our privileges as Englishmen, if we 
cannot submit to make such surrender. We were se- 
_ parated too far, from Britain by the ocean, but we were 
united to it by respect and love; so that we could at 
any time freely have spent our lives and little fortunes 
in its cause: but this unhappy new system of politics 
tends to dissolve thase bands of union, and to sever us 
for ever.” 

These are the wild ravings of the, at present, half- 
distracted Americans. To be sure, no reasonable man 
in England can approve of such sentiments, and, as 1 
said before, I do not pretend to support or Justify 

‘them: 
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them: but I sincerely wish, for the sake of the manu- 
factures and commerce of Great Britain, and for the 
sake of the strength, which a firm union with our grow- 
ing colonies would give us, that these people had never 


been thus popu y driven out of their senses. 
| I am, yours, Re. 

%* FS. possibly means Franklin’s Seal. The paper, however,,is un- 
oubtedly the production of Dr. Franklin. . 

2 the collection of tracts on the subjects of tuving the British colonies in 
America, and regulating their trade (printed in 1773, in 4 vols. 8vo. by 
Almon) I find two papers, said there to have been published originally in, 
4739, and to have been drawn up by a clab of American merchants, at the. 
head of whom were Sir William Keith (governor of Pensylvania) Joshua 
Gee, and many other eminent persons. The jirst paper proposes’ the 
raising a small body of regular trroops under the command of an officer 
appointed by the crown and independent of the governors (who were 
nevertheless to assist him in council on emergent occasions) in order to 
protect the Indian trade, and take care of the boundaries and back settle- 
ments. They were to besupported by a revenue to be established by act 
of par liament, i in America; which revenue was to arise,out of a: duty on, 
stampt paper and parchment. ‘The second paper goes into the particulars 
of this proposed stamp duty, offers reasons for extending it over all the 
British plantations, and recites its supposed advantages. ‘If these papers. 
are at all gdnuine (a fact about which I am not in the least informed) | 
Mr. George Grenville does not appear to have been original in conceiving 
stamps as a proper subject for his new tax. See ib. vol. I. B.V. 


- 
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Letter concerning the Gratitude of America, and the probubility 
_ and effects of an Union with Great Britain; and concerning 
the Repeal or Suspension of the Stamp-Act.* 


Sir, | ; Dein 6, 1766. 


I HAVE attentively perused the paper you sent me, 
and am of opinion, that the measure it proposes, of an 
union with the colonies, is a wise one: but I doubt it 
will hardly be thought so here, till it is too late to at- 
temptit. ‘The time has been, when the colonies would 
have esteemed it a great advantage, as well as honour 
to them, to be permitted to send members to parlia- 
ment; and would have asked for that privilege, if they 
could have had the least hopes of obtaining it. The 
time is now come, when they are indifferent about it, 
and will probably not ask it, though they might accept 
it if offered them; and the time will come, when they 
will certainly refuse it. Butifsuch an union were now 
established (which methinks it highly imports this 
country to establish) it would probably subsist as long 
as Britain shall continue a nation. ‘This people, hows 
ever, is too proud, and too much despises the Ameri- 
cans, to bear the thought of admitting them to such an 
equitable participation in the government of the whole. 
Then the neat best thing seems to be, leaving them in 
the quiet enjoyment of their respective constitutions ; 
and when money is wanted for any public service in 
which they ought to bear a part, calling upon them by 


nn a a ee 


_ * The name of the person to whom this letter is addressed cannot be | 
tiade out in the original copy. The letter, to which it is a reply, appears 
to have contained the letter of some third person equally unknown to the 
editor. BV. ca 
requisitorial 
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requisitorial letters from the crown (according to the 
long established custom) to grant such aids as their 
loyalty shall dictate, and their abilities permit. The 
very sensible and benevolent author of that paper, 
seems not to have known, that such a constitutional 
custom subsists, and has always hitherto been practised 
in America; or he would not have expressed himself in 
this manner: “It is evident beyond a doubt, to the 
intelligent and impartial, that after the very extraordi- — 
nary efforts, which were effectually made by Great Bri- 
tain in’ the late war to save the colonists from destruc- 
tion, and attended of necessity with an enormous load’ 
of debts in consequence, that the same colonists, now 
firmly secured from foreign enemies, should be some- 
how induced to contribute some proportion towards the 
“exigencies of state in future.” This looks as if he con- 
ceived the war had been carried on at the sole expence 
of Great Britain, and the colonies only reaped the be- 
nefit, without hitherto sharing the burthen, and were 
therefore now indebted to Britain on that account. 
And this is the same kind of argument that is used by 
those who would fix on the colonies the heavy charge 
of unreasonableness and ingratitude, which I think your — 
friend did not intend. Please to acquaint him then, 
that the fact is not so: that every year during the war, 
requisitions were made by the crown on the colonies 
for ‘raising money and, men; that accordingly they 
made more extraordinary efforts, in proportion to. their 
abilities, than Britain did ; that they raised, paid and 
clothed, for five or six years, near 25,000 men, besides 
providing for other services (as building forts, equip- 
ping guard-ships, paying transports, &c.) And _ that 
this was more than their fair proportion is not merely 
. | an 
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ah opinion of mine, but was the judgment of govern- 
ment here, in full knowledge of all the facts; for thé 
‘then ministry, to make the burthen more equal, recom- 
mended the case to pailiament, and obtained a reim- 
bursement to the Americans of about 200,000]. sterling 
every year; which amounted only to about two fifths 
of their expence; and great part of the rest lies still a 
Toad of debt upon them; heavy taxes on all their estates, 
real and personal, being laid by acts of their assemblies 
to discharge it, and yet will not discharge it in many 
years. While then these burthens continue: while. 
Britain restrains the colonies in every branch of com- 
merce and manufactures that she thinks interferes with 
her own; while she drains the colonies, by her trade 
with them, of all the cash they can procure by every 
art and industry in any part of the world, and thus keeps 
them always in her debt: (for they can make no law to 
discourage the importation of your to them ruinous 
superfluities, as you do the superfluities ‘of France; 
since such a law would immediately be reported against 
by your board of trade, and repealed by the crown :) 
I say while these circumstances continue, and while’ 
there subsists the established method of royal requisi- 
tions, for raising money on them by their” own assem=- 
blies on every proper occasion ; can it be necessary or’ 
prudent to distress and vex them by taxes laid here, in- 
_ a parliament wherein they have no ‘representativ e, and 
ina manner which they | look upon to be ‘unconstitu-" 
tional and subversive of their most valuable rights ; and - 
are they to be thought unreasonable and ungrateful if” 
they oppose such taxes ? ‘Wherewith, they say, shall we 
_ show our loyalty to our gracious king, if our money is” 
to be given by others, without asking our consent?” 
“VOL, I11, R And 
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And if the parliament has a right thus to take: from us 
a penny in the pound, where is the line drawn that 
bounds that right, and what shall hinder their calling 
whenever they please for the other nineteen shillings 
and eleven pence: Have we then any thing that we 
can call our own? It is more than probable, that bring- 
ing representatives from the colonies to sit and act here 
as members of parliament, thus uniting and consolidat- 
ing your dominions, would in a little time remove these 
_ objections and difficulties, and make the future govern- 
ment of the colonies easy: but, till some such thing is 
done, I apprehend no taxes, laid there by parliament 
here, will ever be collected, but such as must be stained » 
with blood: and I am sure the profit of such taxes 
will never answer the expence of collecting them, and 
_ that the respect and affection of the Americans to this 
country will in the struggle be. totally lost, perhaps 
never to be recovered; and therewith all the commer- 
cial and political advantages, that might haye attended 
the continuance of this respect and this affection, 

In my own private judgment I think an immediate 
repeal of the stamp-act would be the best measure for 
this country ; but a suspension of it for three years, the 
best for that. The repeal would fill them with joy and 
gratitude, re-establish their respect and veneration for 
parliament, restore at once their ancient and natural, 
love for this country, and their regard for every thing 
that comes from it; hence the trade would be renewed 
in all its branches; they would again indulge i in all the . 
expensive superfluities you supply them with, and 
their own new assumed home industry would lang wish. 
But the suspension, though it might. continue then fears 
and anxieties, would at the same time keep up their 
resolutions 
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resolutions of industry and frugality; which in two or 
three years would grow into habits, to | their lasting 
advantage. _ However, as the repeal will probably not 
be now'agreed to,* from-what I think a mistaken opi- 
nion, that the honour and dignity of government is 
better supported by persisting ina wrong measure once 
entered into, than by rectifying an error,as soon as it is 
discovered ; we must allow the next best thing. for the 
advantage of both countries is, the: suspension ; for as 
to executing the act by jade is madness, and will be 
ruin to the whole. “eyes ot 

' The rest of your friend’s 8 reasonings and pitipositions 
appear.to me truly just and: judicious; I will therefore 
only add, that Iam as. desirous of his acquaintance and 
intimacy, as he was of my opinion. 9 0) 


Iam, with much esteém, 
Your obliged friend. 


Letter from Governor Pownall to Dr. Franklin, concer ning an 
equal communication of rights, privileges, &c. to aren ies by 
Great Britain.t 


‘Dear Srr, 

THE following objection against communicating to 
the colonies the rights, privileges, and powers of the 
realm, as to parts of the realm, has been made. I have 
been endeavouring to obviate it, and I communicate 
[it] to you, in hopes of your promised assistance. 


_ *® It was however agreed to in the same year, viz. in 17 ba. a 
4 This letter bears no date. It was written possibly about the time 
that governor Pownall was engaged in publishing his book onthe adminis- 


Satie of the colonies. B. V. . aie t ' ywig ; 
R 2 | if, 
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» If, say the objectors, we communicate to the colonies 

the power of sending representatives, and in conse+ 

quence expect them to participate in an equal share and 

proportion of ‘all our taxes, we must grant to them all 

the powers of trade and manufacturing, which any 

other parts of the realm within the isle of Great Britain 

enjoy: if so, perchance the profits of the Atlantic com- 

merce may converge to some centre in America; to 

Boston, ‘New-York, Philadelphia, or to some of the 

isles + if’ so, then the natural and artificial produce of 
the colonies, and in course of consequences the landed 

interest of the colonies, will be promoted; while the 

natural and artificial produce and landed interest of 
Great Britain will be depressed, to its utter ruin and 

destruction; and consequently the balance of the power 

of government, although still within the realm, will be 

locqlly transferred from Great Britain to the colonies. 

Which consequence, however it may suit a citizen of 
the world, must be folly and madness to a Briton —My 

fit is gone off, and though weak, both from the gout 
and a concomitant and very ugly fever, | am much 

better.— W ould be glad to see you. 


Your friend, 
J. POWN ALE . 


On the back of the foregoing letter of Governor Potwnall, are the 
following minutes, by Dr. “i ranklin. 


THIS objection goes upon the supposition , that what- 
ever the colonies gain, Britain must lose; and that , if 
the colonies can be kept from genias) an advantage; 
Britain will gain it :— | 


If 
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» Lf the colonies are fitter for.a particular trade than 
Britain, they should have it, and Britain apply to what: 
it is more fit for. The whole empire is a gainer.. And 
if Britain is not so fit or so well situated for a particu- 
Jar advantage, other countries will get it, ¢f the colonies’ 
do not. Thus Ireland was forbid the woollen manufac-’ 
ture and remains poor: but this has given to the 
French the trade and wealth Ireland might have gained 
for the British empire. : . 

. The government cannot long be retained withoui the — 
union. Which is best (supposing your case) to have 
a total separation, or a change of the seat of govern- 
ment?—It by no means follows, that promoting and, 
advancing the landed interest in America. will depress 
that of Britain: the contrary has always been the fact. 
Advantageous situations and circumstances will always 
--gecure and fix manufactures: Sheffield against all 
Europe for these 300 years past.— , 

* Impracticability. 

Danger of innovation. , 
* * £ * * *¥ &  K KH F 4H K K KH ® 


The Examination of Dr. Benjamin Franklin before the English 
_ House of Commons, in February, 1766, relative to the Repeal o 
the American Stamp Act.* 


Q. WHAT is your name, and place of abode? 


A. Franklin, of Philadelphia. 
Q. Do 
i a ae ae ee ae a = ans ae 
* 1766. Feb, 3. Benjamin Franklin, Esq. and a number of other per- 
gous were “ ordered to attend the committee ef the whole house [of com- 


yaons] to whom it was referred, to consider farther the several papers’ 
P RS relative 
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»Q. Do: the Americans pay any considerable taxes 
among themselves : P | | 

A. Certainly many, and very ball taxes, 

Q. What are the present taxes in Pensylvania, laid 
by the laws of the colony? 

- A. There are taxes on all estates real and personal ; a 
poll tax; a tax on all offices; professions, *trades and 
businesses, according to their profits; an excise on all 
wine, rum, and other spirits; and a duty of ten pounds 
per head on all negroes imported; with some other duties. — 

Q. For what purposes are those taxes laid? 

_» ‘A. For the support of the civil and military establish- 
ments of the country, and to discharge the wut debt 
contracted in the last war. 

- Q. How long are those taxes to continue? 

A. Those for discharging the debt. are to. continue 
till 1772, and longer, if the debt should not be then all 
discharged. ‘The others must always continue. | 

Q. Was it not expected that the debt would have 
been sooner discharged? pes 


[relative to America] which were presented to the house by Mr. Secretary 
‘Conway, &c.” | 

Feb. 13. Benjamin Franklin, Esq. having passed through his examina- 
tion, was exempted from farther attendance. 

Feb, 24, The resolutions of the committee were reported by the chair- 
man, Mr. Fuller, their seventh and last resolution setting forth that it was 
their opinion that the house be moved, that leave be given to’bring in a 
bill to repeal the stamp act.”’ A proposal for re-committing this resolution 
was negatived by 240 votes to 133. (See the Journals of the House of 
Commons. ) 

This examination of Dr. Franklin was printed in the year 1767, under 
the form ofa shilling pamphlet. It is prior in point of date to some of the 
foregoing pieces ; but I readily submitted to this. derangement, thinking 
by this means to provide the reader with a knowledge of the proceedings 


on which the examination was grounded. 3B. V. 


| | BN 
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- A. It was, when the peace was made with France 
and Spain. But a fresh war breaking out with the 
Indians, afresh load of debt was incurred; and the 
taxes, of course, continued longer by anew law. 

Q. Are not all the people a si to pay those 
taxes? 

_ A. No. The frontier counties, all along the abit 
nent, having been frequently ravaged by the enemy 
-and greatly impoverished, are able to pay very little 
tax. And therefore, in consideration of their distresses, 
our late tax laws do expressly favour, those counties, 
excusing the sufferers; and I suppose the same is done 
in other governments. | | 

Q. Are not you concerned in the management of 
the post-office in America? | 

A. Yes. [am deputy post-master general of North 
America. 


Q. Don’t you think the distribution of hae ly. 
post to all the inhabitants very practicable, if there was 


ho opposition ? | 

A. The posts only go ere the ia Bet they do 
not, except in a few instances, go back into the coun- 
try; and if they did, sending for stamps by post would 
occasion an expence of postage, amounting, in many 
cases, to.much more than that. of the stamps them- 
selves, 

Q. Are you acquainted with New foundland ? 

A. (never was there. 


Q. Do you know whether there are any post-roads- 


on that island? 

A. I have heard that there are no’ ‘oti at all, Bet 
that the communication between one settlement | and 
another i is by sea only. : 
R 4 Q. Can 
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So 


Q. Can you disperse the stamps by post in Canada? 

A. There is only a post between Montreal and Que- 
bec. The inhabitants live so scattered and remote 
from. each other in that vast countr y, that posts cannot 
be, supported among them, and therefore they cannot 
get stamps per post. The English colonies too. jelous 
the frontiers are very thinly settled. 

Q. From the thinness of the back settlements, would 
not the stamp act be extremely inconvenient to the 
inhabitants, if executed? | . 
A. To be sure it would; as many of the inhabitants 
could not get stamps when they had occasion for them, 
without taking long journeys, and spending perhaps 
three or four pounds, that the crown might get six- 
pence. ; 

Q. Are not the colonies, from their circumstances, 7 
_ very able to pay the stamp duty? 
_. A. In my opinion there is not. gold and silver Ss 
“jn the colonies to pay the stamp duty for one year.* _ 
~ Q. Don’t you know that the money arising from the 
stamps was all to be laid out in America? 


Eo 


+ He. ¢ The stamp act says, that the Americans shall have no commerce, 
make no exchange of property with each other, neither purchase nor 
grant nor recover debts; they shall neither marry nor make their wills, 
‘unless they pay such and such sums” in specie for the stamps which must 
give validity to the proceedings. The operation of such a tax, had it 
obtained the consent of the people, appeared inevitable; and. its annual 
productiveness, if I recollect well, was estimated by its proposer in the 
house of commons at the committee for supplies, at 100,0001. sterling. 
The colonies being already reduced to the necessity of having papér-mo- 
ney, by sending to Britain the specie they collected in foreign trade, in 
order to make up for the deficiency of their other returns for Britain’s ma- 
nufactures ; there were doubts where could remain the specie sufficient to 
answer the te bax Bo” 


lula "A. Tknow 
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, A. [know it is appropriated by the act to the Ame- 

-rican service; but it will be spent in the conquered co- 

Jonies, where the soldiers: are ;-not in the colonies that 
pay it. | 

Q. Is there not a balance of ictita due. fai ‘the co- 
Javits where the troops are posted, that will bingy’ back 
the money to the old colonies? 

A. 1 think not. I believe very little would come 
back. I know of.no trade likely to bring’ it back. 1 
think it would come from. the colonies mista it was | 
spent, direetly to England ;, for I haye always « observed, 
that in every colony the more plenty the n means of re- 

mittance to England, the more goods are sent ais and 
~ the-more trade with England carried on.) 
‘ Q. What number of white. inhabitants do you think 
there are in Pensylvania?. | ae 

A. I suppose there may be rs one handeudl and 

sixty. thousand. - | Kea] 

Q. What number of them are 3 Ouakers? 

"A. Perhaps a third. — 

~~ Q. What number of Germans? j 

A, Perhaps another third; but I cannot t speak. with 
certainty. . 


i 


Q. Have any number of the Germans seen service, , 
as soldiers, i in Europe? AA Or 
, _ A. Yes, many. of them, both in Europe. and Ameri ica. 
_ Q. Are they as. much dissatisfied with the stamp iv 
as the English ? . 
_A. Yes, and more; and with reason, as their tag 
are, in many cases, to be double*, 
2009: Q@. How 
\ %* The stamp act provides that a double duty should be laid “ where 
the instrument, proceedings, &c, shall be engrossed, written, or printed, 


a Paetw 4 


within 
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Q. How many white men do you suppose there are 
in North America ? 

A. About three hundied thousand, from sixteen to 
sixty years of age He: 

Q. What may be the amount of one eat imports 
4nto Pensylvania from Britain ? © 

A, I have been informed that our merchants com- 
pute the imports from Britain to be above 500,0002- 

Q. What may be the amount of the produce of yout 
province exported to Britain? 

A, It must be small, as we produce little that is want- 

éd in Britain. I suppose it cannot exceed 40,0004. 
- Q: How then do you pay the balance? 

A. The balance is paid by our produce carried to 
the West Indies (and sold in our own islands, or to the 
French, Spaniards, Danes, and Dutch)---by the same 
[produce] carried to other colonies in North América, . 
{as to New England, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, Ca- 


within the said colonies aud plantations, in any other than the English fan- 
guage.” This measure, I presume, appeared to be suggested by motives 
of convenience, and the policy of assimilating persons of foreign to those - 
--of British descent, and preventing their interference in the conduct of law 
business till this change should be effected. It seems however to have 
been deemed too precipitate, immediately to extend this clause to newly: 
conquered countries. An exemption therefore was granted, in this partie 
cular, with respect to Canada and Grenada, for. the space of five years, to 
be reckoned from the commencement of the duty. (See the Stamp wdie 
- BY. 


* Strangers excluded, some parts of the northern colonies double their 
numbers in fifteen or sixteen years; to the southward they are longer: 
but, taking one with another, they have doubled by natural generation 
only, once in twenty-five years. Pensylvania, I believe, including strane 
gers, has doubled in about sixteen years, The calculation for February 
176. will not then suit 1779, B. V. 

rolina,. 
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rolina, and Georgia)---by the same, carriéd to different 
parts of Europe, (as Spain, Portugal, and Italy.) In 
ail which places we receive either ‘money, bills of ex- 
| change, or commodities that suit for remittance to Bri- 
tain ; which, together with all the profits on the: indus- 
try of our merchants and mariners, arising in those cir- 
cuitous voyages, and the freights made by their ships, 
centre finally in Britain to discharge the balance, and 
pay for British manufactures continually used: in’ the 
province, or sold to foreigners by our traders. 

Q. Have you heard of any difficulties lately laid on 
the Spanish trade? 

A, Yes, I-have heard that it has been greatly ob- 
structed by some new regulations, and by the English 
men of war and cutters stationed all along the coast in 
America; 

Q. Do you think it taht that America should be 
protected by this country, and pay no Foy of the ex- 
pence? 

A. That is not the case. The colonies raised, cloth- 
ed, and paid, during the last war, near ee ARO al thou- 
sand men, and spent many millions. 

Q. Were you not reimbursed by parliament? 

A. We were only reimbursed what, in your opinion, 
we had advanced beyond our proportion, or beyond 
what might reasonably be expected from us; and it 
was a very small part of what we spent. Pensylvania, 

in particular, disbursed about 500,000/. and the reim- 
bursements, in the whole, did not exceed 60,0001. . 

_Q. You have said, that you pay heavy taxes in Pen- 
sylvania, what do they amount to in the pound? 

A, The tax on all estates, real and personal, is eigh- 
teen pence in the pound, fully rated; and the tax on 

, 6 the 
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the profits of trades and professions, with other taxes, 
do, I suppose, make full half-a-crown in the pound. 

. Q. Do you know any thing of the rate of exchange in 
Pensylvania, and whether it has fallen lately? 

. A. It is commonly from one hundred and seventy to © 
* one hundred and seventy-five. I have heard, that it has 
fallen lately from one hundred and seventy-five to one 
hundred sixty-two and a half; owing, I suppose, to 
their lessening their orders for goods; and when their 
debts to this country are paid, I think the exchange 
will probably be at par. 

Q. Do not you think the people of America would 
ubmit to pay the stamp duty, if it was moderated? 
_» A. No, never, unless compelled by force of arms. 

» Q. Are not the taxes in Pensylvania laid on une- 
qually, in order to burthen the English trade; particu- 
larly the tax on professions and business? 

- A. It is not more burthensome in proportion, than 
the tax on lands. It is intended, and supposed to take 
an equal proportion of profits. » 

. Q. How is the assembly composed? Of what kinds 
of people are the members; landholders or traders?» 

A. It is composed of landholders, nigh and 
artificers. 

Q. Are not the majority faisdticldcts? 

A. I believe they are. 

Q. Do not they, as much as possible, shift the tax off 
from the land, to ease that, and lay the burthen heavier 
on trade? } : | 

14. © have never! understood it, ‘sa: 7 never heard 
ich a thing suggested. And indeed an attempt of 
that kind could answer no purpose. The merchant or 
trader is always skilled in figures, and ready with his 
ih ‘ pen 
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pen and ink. If unequal burthens are laid 6n his trade, 
he puts an additional price on his goods; and’ the con- 
sumers, who are chiefly landholders, — pay the 
espn part, if not the whole. 
~Q.- What was the temper of America towards Great 
Britain before the year 1763 *? | u 
A. The best in the world. They submitted willingly 
to the government of the crown, and paid, in their - 
courts, obedience to acts of parliament. Numerous ag 
the people are in the several old provinces, they cost 
—————— zk ee? 
_* In the year 1733---« for the welfare and prosperity of our sugar colo 
nies in America,” and “ for remedying discouragements of planters ;” du- 
ties were “ given and granted” to George the Second upon all rum, spirits, 
molasses, syrups, sugar, and paneles of foreign growth, produce, and ma~ 
nufacture, imported into our colonies. This regulation of trade, for the 
benefit of the general empire was acquiesced in, notwithstanding the intro- 
duction of the novel terms “ give and grant.” But the act, which wag 
made only for the term of five years, and had been several times renewed 
in the reign of George the Second, and once in the reign of George the 
Third; was renewed again in the year 1763, in the reign of George the 
Third, and extended to other articles, upon new and altered grounds, It 
was stated in the preamble to this act, “ that it was expedient that neva 
provisions and regulations should be established for # improving the revenue 
of this kingdom”. that it was just and, necessary that.a revenue should be, 
Zaised in America for defending, protecting, and Securing the same ;” 
“and that the commons of Great Britain. . .. . . . desirous of making 
some provision... ... . towards raising the ia revenue in America,’ 
have resolved to'give and grant to his'niajesty the several: rates and du- 
ties, &c. Mr. Mauduit, agént for Massachusett’s Bay, tells us, that he 
was instructed in ‘the following terms to oppose Mr. Grenville’s taxing 
system, ---“ You are to remonstrate against these measures, and, if possible, 
to obtain a repeal or the sugar act, and prevent the imposition of any furs 
ther duties or taxes on the colonies. Measures will be taken that you may 
be joined by all the other agents. Boston, June 14, 1764,” 

The question proposed to-Dr. Franklin alludes to this sugar act in 1763, 
Dr. yp ea $ answer tL appesis to des erve the best attention of the reader. 
BV. 4 ee ee i 4 7 Ae ALA : * 
is ? ~ you 
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you nothing in forts, citadels, garrisons, or armies, to 
keep them.in subjection. . They were governed by this 
country at the expence only of a little pen, ink, and | 
paper: they were led by a,thread, They had not only 
a respect, but an affection for Great Britain;) for its 
laws, its customs, and manners, and even a fondness for 
its fashions, that greatly increased the commerce. Na- 
tives of Britain were always treated with particular re- 
gard; to. bean Old England-man was, of itself, a cha- 
racter of some respect, and gave a kind of. rank 
SIN TH kl 

Q. And what is their temper now ? 

| A. O, very much altered. | mah He 

~ Q. Did you ever hear the authority or parliament to 
make laws for America questioned till lately? 

A. The authority of parliament was allowed to. be 
nalidi in all laws, except such as should lay internal taxes: 
It was never ey ha in laying daties to regulate com- 
merce. 

Q. In what proportion hath ody hea increased j in 


pvienieiag 
A. J think the inhabitants of all the provinces ines 


ther, taken at a medium, double in about twenty-five 
years. But their demand for British manufactures in- 
creases much faster; as the consumption is not merely 
in proportion to their numbers, but grows with the 
growing abilities of the same numbers to pay for them. 
In 1723, the whole importation from Britain to Pensyl- 
yania was but about 15,000/. sterling ; it is DOWER 
half a million. 
Q. In what light did the people of iAniefien use to 
consider the parliament of Great Britain? 
A. They considered the parliament as the great | bul- 
wark 
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me and security of their liberties and privileges, and 
always spoke of it with the utmost respect and venera- 
tion. Arbitrary ministers, they thought,. might, possi- 
bly, .at times, attempt to oppress them; but. they relied 
on it, that the parliament, on application, would always 
give redress, They .remembered, with. gratitude, a 
strong instance of this, when. a bill was brought into 
parliament; with a clause, to make royal instructions 
-laws in the. colonies, which the house of commons 
would not/pass, and it was thrown MIE is hh 

Q. And have they not still the same mespenti’ foxy par- 
liament?... | 

A. No, itis nda paatieaSas 
oe Q. To what causes is that iat 

A. To a concurrence of causes; the eines nisi 
laid on their trade, by which, the bringing of foreign 
gold and. silver into [the] colonies was prevented; the 
prohibition of making paper-money, among «them- 
selyes,* and then demanding a new and heavy tax by 
stamps, taking away, at the same. time, trials by juries, 
and refusing to receive andj hear their humble petitions, 

Q. Don’t you think they would submit to the stamp 
act, if it was modified, the obnoxious parts taken. ‘out, 
and the duty. reduced to some particulars, of small mo- 
ment? | zt 

A. No, they will never submit toity | : 

Q. What do you think is the reason that the ebiple 
in America increase faster than in England? | 


' .A. Because they marry anc and more generally. 
g@ Why so? 


% Some ofthe colonies have heen reduced to the necessity of barteriiig, 
from the want ofa medium of trafic. Seep. 146. BV. 


A, Because 
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A, Because any young couple, that ate industrious, 
may easily obtain land of their own, on — ei can 
raise a family.’ a ible 

Q. Are not the lower’ rank ‘of SABRE i more at thett 
ease in America than in ‘England? | ' 

A. They may be’so, if they are sober and igen’ 3 
as wed aré better paid for their labout. | 

Q. What is your opinion of a future tax, imposed on 
the ‘same principle with ‘that of the yon act’? _— 
would the Americans receive it? , 

» A. Just as they do this.’ They would not pay it.’ 

Q. Have not you heard of the resolutions of ‘this 
house, and of the house of ‘lords, asserting the right of 
parliament relating to America, gota a pie ta 
tax the people there?» ; 

| A. Yes, | have heard of such udolhitobal 

Q. What will be the oe of thie Americans on 
those’ resolutions? | 1 eee GON 

_ A. They will think them unconstitutional and anja 
- Q. Was it an opinion in America before 1763, that 
the parliament had no se to “ taxes ssc duties 
there? : 

A. 1 never neared any objection to the cha of layitie 
duties to regulate commerce, but a right to lay internal 
taxes was never supposed to be in ol pietaone as we’ are 
not represented there. | | 

Q: On what do you found your opinion, that the 
people i in America made any such distinction ? 

A. I know’ that whenever the subject has occurred 
in conversation where I haye been present, it has ap- 
peared to be the opinion of every one, that we could: 
not be taxed in a parliament where we were not repre- 
ss ia But the payment of duties laid by aet of par+ 

lament. 
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sates as regulations of commerce, was never dis- 


puted.. 

Q. But can you name any act of assembly, or Buhle 
act of any of your governments, that made such dis- 
tinction ?, ,. + ideale’ bern | 

A, Ido not know that there was any; I think there 
was never an occasion to make any such act, till now 
that you have attempted to tax us: that has occasioned 
resolutions of. assembly, declaring the distinction, in 
which I think every assembly on the continent, and 
every member in every assembly, have been unanimous. 
_ Q. What then could occasion conversations on that 
subject before that time? 

A. There was in 1754 a proposition made Lt think it 
eae from hence) that in case ofa war, which was then 
apprehended, the governors of the colonies should 
meet, and order the levying of troops, building of forts, 
and taking every other necessary measure for the ge- 
neral defence ; and should, draw on the treasury here 
for the sums expended; which were afterwards to be 
raised in the colonies by a general tax, to be laid’ on 
them by. act of parliament. | This occasioned a good 
deal of conversation on the subject; and the general 
Opinion was, that the parliament’ neither would nor 
could lay any tax on us, till we were duly represented. 
in parliament; because it was not just, nor agreeable 
‘to the nature of an English constitution. 

Q. Don’t you know there was a time in New York, 
when it was under consideration to make an application 
to parliament to lay taxes on that colony, upon a defi- 
ciency arising, from the assembly’s refusing orneglect- 
ing to raise the necessary supplies for the support of the 
civil government? 

VOL, III. $ A.} 
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A. J never heard of it. 

Q. There was such, an application under considéra- 
tion in New York :—and do you apprehend they could 
suppose the right of parliament to lay a tax in America 
was only local, and confined to the case of a deficiency 
in a particular colony, by a refusal of its assembly to, 
raise the necessary supplies? 

A. They could not suppose such a case, as that the 
assembly would not raise the necessary supplies to sup- 
port its own government. An assembly that would re- 
fuse it must want common sense; which cannot be sup=. 
posed. I think there was never any such case at New 
York, ‘and that it must be a misrepresentation, or the 
fact must be misunderstood. I know there have been 
some attempts, by ministerial instructions from hence, 
to oblige the assemblies to settle permanent salaries on 
governors, which they wisely refused to do; but I bes 
lieve no assembly of New York, or any other colony, 
ever refused duly to support government by proper al- 
lowances, from time to time, to public officers. 

Q. But in case a governor, acting by imstruction, 
should call on an assembly to raise the necessary sup- 
plies, and the assembly should refuse to do it, do you - 
not think it would then be for the good of the people 
of the colony, as well as necessary to government, that 
the parliament should tax them? 

A. 1 do not think it would be necessary. If an as-. 
sembly could possibly be so absurd, as to refuse raising 
the supplies requisite for the maintenance of goyern- 
ment among them, they could not long remain in such | 
a situation; the disorders and confusion occasioned by 

‘it must soon bring them to reagom. ; 


ve ; Q. If 
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Q. If it should not, lft not. the right to be in 
Great Britain of applying a remedy? 

ALA right, only to be used in such a case, I should 
have no objection to; supposing it to be used merely 
for the good of the’ people of the colony. 

Q. But who is to’ A juaee of that, Britain or a 
colony? 

A. Those that feel can best judge. 

Q. You say the colonies have always submitted to 
external taxes, and: object to the right of parliament 
- only in laying internal taxes; now can you show, that 
there is any kind of difference between the two taxes to 
the colony on which they may be laid? 

A. I think the difference is very great. An external 
tax is a duty laid on commodities imported; that duty 
is added to the first cost and other charges on the com- 
modity, and, when it is offered to sale, makes a part of 
the price. If the people do not like it at that price, 
they refuse it; they are not obliged to pay it. But an 
internal tax is forced from the people without their con-+ 
sent, if not laid by their own representatives. The 
| stamp act says, we shall have no commerce, makeé 
no exchange, of property with each other, neither pur- 
chase nor grant, nor recover debts; we shall neither 
marry nor rake our wills, unless we pay such and such 
sums; and thus it is intended to extort our money from 
us, or ruin us by the consequences of refusing to pay it. 

Q. But supposing the external tax or duty ‘to be laid 
on the necessaries of life imported into your colony, 
will not that be the same thing in its effects as an TEREr- 
nal tax? . 

A. I do not know a single article imported into the. 

7 s 2 northern 


| 
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northern colonies, but what they can either do without, 
or make themselves. 

Q. Don’t you think cloth ree England absolutely 
necessary to them ? 

A. No, by no. means: absolutely necessary ; with in- 
dustry, and good management, they may very well UP 
ply themselves with all they want. 

Q. Will it not take a long time to establish that ma~ 
nufacture among them; and must they not in the mean 
while suffer greatly ? | “agentes 

‘4. I think not. They have made a surprising pro- 
gress already. And I am of opinion, that before their 
old clothes are worn out, they will have new ones of 
their own making. 

Q. Can they possibly find wool sy in North 
America? ; 

A. They have taken steps, to increase the sc 
They entered into general combinations to eat no more 
lamb; and very few lambs were killed last year. This 
course, persisted 1 in, will soon make a prodigious differ- 
ence in the quantity of wool. And the establishing of 
great manufactories, like those in the clothing towns 
here, is not necessary, as it is where the business is to. 
be carried on for the purposes of trade. The people 
will all spin, and work for themselves, in their own 
houses. | 

Q. Can there be wool and manufacture press in 
one or two years? 

A. In three years, I think a may. 

Q. Does not the severity of the winter, in the north; 

‘ern colonies, occasion the wool to be of bad quality? 

A. No, the wool is very fine and good. 4 

| | Q. tn 
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~Q. In the more southern colonies, as in, Virginia, 
don’t you know, that se wool is coarse, and siaibe a kind 
of hair? 

A. I don’t know it. I never heard it. Yet I have 
been sometimes in Virginia. I cannot say I ever took 
particular notice of the wool there, but I believe it is 
good, though I cannot speak positively of it; but Vir- 
ginia, and the colonies south of it, have less occasion 
for wool; their winters are short, and not very severe; 
and they can very well clothe themselves with linen and 
cotton of their own raising for the rest of the year. 

Q. Are not the people in the more northern colonies 
obliged to fodder their sheep all the winter? © 

A. In some of the most northern colonies they may 
be obliged to do it, some part of the winter. . 

Q. Considering the resolutions of parliament*, as to 
the right; do you think, if the stamp act is repealed, 
that the North Americans will be satisfied? 

A. I believe they will. 

Q. Why de you think so? 

A. (think the resolutions of right will give them 
very little concern, if they are never attempted to_ be 
carried into practice. The colonies will probably con- 
sider themselves in the same situation, in that respect, 
with Ireland: they know you claim the same right with 
regard to Ireland, but you never exercise it. And they 
may believe you never will exercise it in the colonies, 
any more than in Ireland, uniess on some very extra- 
ey occasion, © 


%* Afterwards expressed in the Declaratory-Act. B. V. 
| 8 3. of Tandy o5)Q. Bue 
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Q. But who are to be the judges of that euignigie 
nary occasion? Is not the par lament ? yee 

A. Though the parliament may judge of thie occa- 
sion, the people will think it can never exercise such 
tight, till representatives from the colonies are admitted 
into parliament; and that, whenever the occasion arises, 
representatives will be ordered. | 

Q. Did you never hear that Maryland, during the 
last war, had refused to furnish a quota towards the 
common defence? + 7 

_A. Maryland has. been.much misrepresented in that, 
matter. Maryland, to my knowledge, never refused to 
contribute, or grant aids to the crown. The assem- 
blies, every year during the war, voted considerable 
sums, and formed bills to raise them. The bills were, 
according to the constitution of that province, sent up 
to the council, or upper house, for concurrence, that 
they might be presented to the governor, in order to, 
be enacted into laws. Unhappy disputes between the 
two houses—arising from the defects of that constitu- 
tion principally—rendered all the bills but one or two. 
abortive. The proprietary’s council rejected them. It - 
is true, Maryland did contribute its proportion; but it 
was, in my opinion, the fault of the government, not of 
the people. 

Q. Was it not talked of in ihe other proyinces as 
a proper BROSHTS, to apply to parliament to w-coaipe 
them ? 

A, Thsve heard such rani but. as it was well 
known, that the people were not to blame, no such ap- 
plication was ever made, nor any step taken towards it. 

'Q. Was it not proposed at a public meeting ?. 

A. Not that I know of. 

I | oie —6Q. Do 
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~Q. Do you remember the abolishing of the paper- 


currency in New England, by act of assembly? — 

A, I do remember its being abolished in the Massa- 
chusett’s Bay. 

Q. Was not lieutenant-governor Hutchinson prin- 
eipally concerned in that tr ansaction f 

A. \ have heard so. 

Q. Was it not at that time a very unpopular law? 

A, I believe it might, though I can say little about 
it, as I lived at a distance from that province. 

Q. Was not the scarcity of gold and silver an argument 
' used against abolishing the paper? 

A. I suppose it was*, _ 

Q. What is the present opinion there of that Nich Is 
it as unpopular as it was at first? 

A, I think it is not. 

Q. Have not instructions from hence been some- 
times sent over to governors, highly oppressive and un- 
political ? 
"A. Fes: 

Q. Have not some governors dispensed with them 
for that reason? 

A. Yes, I have heard so. 

-Q. Did the Americans ever dispute ihe deiidielleg 
power of parliament to regulate the commerce ? 

AL No. | 

Q. Can any thing less than a military force carry the 
stamp act into execution? 

A. I do not see how a military force can be piled 
to that purpose. : 

Q. Why may it not? 
vs “euiateecihs tai RL 

# See tle answer to the report of the board of trade, p. 144. -B. V. 


s 4 A. Suppose, 
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. 4. Suppose a military force sent into America, they” 
will find nobody in’ arms; what are they then to do? 
They cannot iorce a man to take. stamps who chooses — 
to do without them. ‘They will not find a rebellion : 
they may indeed make one. ; 

Q. If the act is net repealed, what do you shit will | 
be the consequences 

A. A total loss of the respect and affection me people 
of America bear to this country, and of all the: com- 
merce that depends on that respect and affection. 

Q. How can the commerce be affected ? 

A, You will find, that if the act is not repealed, hy 
will take ver ery, little of your manufactures in’ a short 
time. ; 

fs it in their power to do jabenonniMbets Pure 

A. J think they may very well do without them. * 

- Q. Is it their interest not to take them? 5 

- 4, The goods they take from Britain are either ne-’ 
cessaries, mere conveniences, or superfluities. The 
first, as cloth, &c. with a little industry they can make 
athome; the’second they can do without, till they are 
able to provide them among themselves; and the last, » 
which are much the greatest part, they will strike off 
immediately. They are mere articles of fashion, pur- 
chased and consumed, because the fashion in a res- 
pected country ; but will now be detested and rejected. 
The peopie have already struck off, by general agree- 
ment, the use of all goods fashionable in mournings, 
and.many thousand sak worth are sent back as un- 
saleable, 

Q. Is it their interest to hee cloth at isons? 

A. I think they may at present get it cheaper from 
Br itain, | mean of the same fineness and neatness of 

| workmanship ;_ 


/ 
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workmanship: but when one considers other. cireum- 
stances, the restraints on their trade, and the difficulty 
of making remittances, it is ; their interest to make every 
thing. | 
Q. Suppose an act of ‘naaieiih regulations connected 
with a tax, how would they receive it? 
_ » A. I think it would be objected to. 
Q. Then no regulation with a tax would be submit-_ 
-ted to? ns 
A. Their opinion is, that when aids to the crown are 
wanted, they are to be asked of the several assemblies, 
according to the old established usage; who will, as 
they always have done, grant them freely. And that 
their money ought not to be given away, without their 
consent, by persons at a distance, unacquainted with 
their circumstances and abilities. The granting aids 
to the crown is the only means they have of recom- 
mending themselves to their sovereign ; and they” think | 
it extremely hard and unjust, that a body of men, in 
which they have no representatives, should make a 
merit to itself of giving and granting what is not its 
own, but. theirs; and deprive them of a right they 
esteem of the utmost value and importance, as it is the 
security ofall their other rights. i 
Q. But is not the post-office, which they have long 
received, a tax as well as a regulation ? 
A. No; the money paid for the postage ofa letter is 
not of the nature of a tax; itis merely a quantum meruit ; 
fora service done; no person is‘compeillable to pay the 
anoney, if he does not choose to receive the service. A 
man may still, as before the act, send his letter by a 
servant, a special messenger, or a tongs if he thinks it 
cheaper and safer. | | 
2, But 
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Q. But do they not consider the regulations of hie 
post-office, by the act of last year, as a tax? 

4. By the regulations of last year the rate of postage 
was generally abated near thirty per cent through all 
America; they certainly cannot consider such abate- 
mentasatax. — 


Q. If an excise was laid by parliament, which they. 


might likewise avoid paying, by not consuming the ar- 
ticles excised, would they then not object to it? 

A, They would certainly object to it, as an excise is 
unconnected with any service done, and is merely an 
aid, which they think ought to be asked of them, and 
granted by them, if they are to pay it; and can be 
granted for them by no others whatsoever, whom they 
have not impowered for that purpose. 

Q. You Say, they do not object to the right of parlia- 
ment, in laying duties on goods to be paid on their im- 
portation: now, is there any kind of difference between 


a duty‘on the wnportation of goods, and an excise on their 


consumption ? 
A. Yes; a very material one: an excise, for the 


reasons I have just mentioned, they think you can have 


no right to lay within their country. But the sea is 


yours; you maintain, by. your fleets, the safety of navi- 
gation in it, and keep it. clear of pirates; you may have 


therefore a natural and equitable right to some toll or 


duty on merchandizes carried through that part of your 
dominions, towards defraying the expence: you are at 
in ships to maintain the safety of that carriage. 

Q. Does this reasoning: hold in the case of a duty. 
laid on the produce of. their lands exported ? And would 
_ “they not then object: to:such a duty ?. 

A. If i it tended to make the produce so much dearer 
abroad 
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abroad, as to lessen the demand for it, to be sure they” 
would object to such a duty; not to your right of laying 
it, but they would complain of it as a histone and 
petition you to lighten it. 

Q. Is not the duty paid on the sisi exported, a 
duty of that kind? 

A. That, I think, is only on niles carried coast-_ 
wise, from one colony to another, and appropriated as a 
fund for supporting the college at Williamsburgh, in 
Virginia. 

Q. Have not the assemblies in the West Indies: the. 

same natural rights with those in North America? 
A. Undoubtedly. 

~Q. And is there not a tax laid there on their sugars 
exported? 

A. I am not much acquainted with the West Indies; 
but the duty of four anda half per cent on sugars ex- 
ported was, I believe, granted by their own assem- 
blies.* | Ba, 

.2, How much is the Bealls ts in your province laid 
on unmarried men? 

A, Itis, I think, fifteen shillings, to be paid by every 
single freeman, upwards of twenty-one years old. : 

2. What is the annual amount of all the taxes in 
Pensylvania? 

A, I suppose about 20,0001. sterling. 

2. Snpposing the stamp act continued and enforced, | 
do you imagine that ill-humour will induce the Ameri-' 
- ¢ans to give as much for worse manufactures of their 
own, and use them, preferably to better of ours? ) 

A, Yes, I think so. People will pay as. freely to 


“%. See the note to Lord. Howe’s letter to our author, B.V. 


gratify . 
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gratify one passion 2 as another, their resentment as their 
erage se ath 

2. Would the sie te at Boston discontinue ’ their 
trade: P 

A. The merchants are a oe small number compar- 
ed with the body of the people, and. must discontinue 
their trade, if nobody will buy their goods. 

2. What are the body of the people i in the wottinied r 

A, They are farmers, husbandmen, or planters. 

2. Would they suffer the taal of their vite to 
Tre - 

A. No; but they would not raise’so whale ‘They 
would manufacture’ more, and plow less. 

~ 2. Would they live without the selinindutiadions of. 
justice in civil matters, and suffer all the 1 inconveniencies 
of such a situation for any considerable time, rather 
than take the stamps, supposing the stamps were pros 
tected by a sufficient force, where every one might have 
them? — 

A. I think the supposition impracticable, that the 
stamps should be so protected as that every one might 
have them. The’ act requires sub-distributors to be 
appointed in every county town, district, and village, | 
and they would be necessary. But the principal distri- 
butors, who were to have had a considerable’ profit on 

‘the whole, have not thought it worth while to’ continue 
im the office; and I think it impossible to find sub-dis- 
tributors fit to be trusted, who, for’ the trifling ‘profit 
that must comé to their share, would incur the odium 
and run the hazard that would attend it; and if they 
could be found, I think it impracticable to protect the 
stamps jn so many distant and remote places. 


2. But in pare where they could be protected, 
uieay would 


4 
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would not the people use them, -rather,.than remain in 
such a situation, unable to obtain. ay right, or recover, 
wes law, anyidebt? sens « | | 

A. It is hard to say what thei wad pe I can ati 3 
des what other. people will think, and, how they will 
act, by what I feel withinmyself.,, Ihave a great many 
ite due to.me in America; and I, had, rather they 
should remain unrecoverable by ‘any Jaw, than) submit. 
to the stamp act. They willbe debts of honour. It 
is my opinion’ the people will either continue m_ that 
_ situation, or find. some way to, extricate themselves, 
perhaps by generally agreding ta pee in nithey courts 
without stamps. _ 

2. What do‘ you thinka labia aeeiyne? latins to 
protect the distribution of the stamps in puory Be of 
America? wit 

4. A very great ae I can’t say, whats 4 the dispo- 
sition of America is for a general resistance. 
2, What.is,the number. of men in ie ave able to, | 
bear arms, or of disciplined militia ? | 

A. There are, [ suppose, at least ah, of 

. [Question objected to. He sili Called in 
f again.) Bi 
2. Is the American stamrns2 act an equal tax on the 
country ¢ 

A. | think not. 

2. Why so? mebeniee sists Bids. 

A. The greatest part of he money must arise from 
law-suits ra the recovery of debts, and be paid by the 
Jower sort of people, who were too poor easily to pay 
their debts, Jt is therefore a heavy tax on the vo 
and a tax upon them for being poor. 


Q. But 
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2. But will not this increase of expetice bé a’ means- 
of lessening the number of law-suits? — 

A.J think not; for as the costs all fall upon rh 
debtor, and are to be paid by him, they would be no- 
discouragement to the creditor to bring his action.” 

2. Would it not have the effect of excessive usur y? 

A. Yes, as an oppression of the debtor. 

Q. How many ships are there laden ‘atinually: in. 
North America with flaz-seed for Ireland? | 

da. I cannot speak to the number of ships) vet: I 
know, that in 1752 ten thousand hogsheads of flax-seed, | 
- each containing seven bushels, were exported from 
Philadelphia to Ireland. I suppose the quantity is 
greatly increased since that'time, and’ it is wnderstood, 
that the exportation from New York is sire to ‘that 
from Philadelphia. i 

Q. What becomes of the flax that grows with: that 
flax-seed ? | 

A. They manufacture some into hi ee ald some 
into a middling kind of linen. | 

Q. Are thereany slitting-mills in Ainaiive? oe 

A. Uthink there are three, but I believe otily one at~ 
present employed. [ suppose they will all be set to 
work, if the interruption of the trade continues. 

Q. Are there any fulling-mills there? | 

A. A great many. . 

Q. Did you never hear, that a great quantity of 
” stockings were contracted for, for the army, aes the 
war, and manufactured in Philadelphia? 

A. | have heard so. 


a 


, * i.e, Mills for the slitting of iron. B, V. 


Q. If 
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Q. If the stamp-act should be repealed, would not 
the Americans think they could oblige the parliament 
to repeal every external tax-law now in force? 

A. Ivis hard to answer questions of what bape at 
such a distance will think. 

2: But what do you imagine: they will think were 
the motives of repealing the act? ae 

A. I suppose they will think, that it was, repealed 
from a‘ conviction of its inexpediency ; and they will 
rely upon it, that while the same inexpediency subsists, 
you will never attempt to make such another. 

Q. What do you mean by its inexpediency ? 

4, I mean its inexpediency on several accounts, the 
poverty and inability of those who were to pay the tax, 
the general discontent it has occasioned, and the i im- 
practicability of enforcing it.. 
 Q. If the act should be repealed, sod the nlp 
should show its resentment to the opposers of the 
stamp-act, would the colonies acquiesce in the autho- 
rity of: the legislature ? What is your opinion they 
would do? 

A, I don’t doubt at all, “that if the legislature rephit 
the stamp-act, the aha be will acquiesce in the autho- 
rity. 7 

Q. But if the legislature should think fit to ascertain 
its right to’ lay taxes, by any act laying a small tax, 
contrary to their opinion ; would they submit to pay 
the tax ? 

"ode The proceedings of the people in. America have 
been considered too much together. The proceedings: 
of the assemblies have been very different from those 
of the mobs, and should be distinguished, as having no 
conhection with each other. The assemblies have only 

| peaceably 
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peaceably resolved what they take to, be. their rights : 
- they have taken no measures. for opposition by force, 
they have not built a fort, raised a_man, or provided a 
grain of ammunition, in order to.such opposition, ‘The 
ring-leaders of riots, they think ought to be punished ; 
they would punish them themselves, if they could. 
Every sober, sensible man would wish to .see. rioters 
punished, as otherwise peaceable people have no secu- 
rity of person or estate. —But as to an inter nal tax, how, 
small soever, laid by the legislature here on the people - 
there, while they have no representatives in this legisla- 
_ ture, I think, it will never be submitted to: they. will 
oppose it to the last.—They do not consider it.as at all 
necessary for you to raise money on them. by your 
taxes; because they are, and always have been; ready 
to raise money by taxes.among. themselves, ;and to 
grant large sums, equal to their abilities, upon requisi- 
tion from the crown., ‘They have not only granted. . 
equal to their abilities, but, during all the last war, they 

granted far beyond their abilities, and» beyond, their 

proportion with this country (you yourselves, being 
judges) to the amount of many hundred thousand 
pounds; and this they did freely and readily, only on a 
sort of promise, from the secretary of state, that, it. 
should be recommended to parliament to, make them 
compensation. It was. accordingly recommended to: 
parliament, in the most honourable manner <for them. 
America has been greatly misrepresented and abused 
here, in papers, and pamphlets, and speeches, as'un- 
grateful, and unreasonable, and. unjust; in having put 
this nation to immense expence for their defence, and. 
refusing to bear any part of thdt'expence. The colo- 


nies raised, paid, and clothed, near twenty-five thousand 
. men 
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men during the last war; a number equal. to those sent, 
from Britain, and far beyond their proportion; they, 
went deeply into debt in doing this, and all their taxes 
and.estates are mortgaged, for many years to come, for. 
discharging that debt. Government here, was at that, 
time very sensible of this. . The colonies were recom- 
mended to parliament. Every year the king sent down 
to the house a written message to this purpose, ¢ that, 
his majesty, being highly sensible of the zeal and vigour 
with which his faithful subjects in North America had: 
exerted themselves, in defence of his majesty’s just 
rights and possessions; recommended it to the house 
to take'the same into consideration, and enable him to 
give them a proper compensation.” You will find 
those messages on your own journals every year of the 
war to the very last; and you did accordingly give 
200,0001. annually to the crown, to be distributed in 
such compensation to the colonies. This is the strong- 
est of all proofs that the colonies, far from being unwil- 
ling to bear a share of the burthen, did exceed their 
proportion ; for if they had done less, or had only 
equalled their proportion, there would have been. no 
room or reason for compensation. Indeed the sums, 
reimbursed them, were by no means adequate to the 
expence they incurred beyond their proportion: but 
they never murmured at that; they esteemed their 
sovereign’s approbation of their zeal and fidelity, and 
the approbation of this house, far beyond any other 
kind of compensation, therefore there was no occasion 
for this act, to force money from a willing people: they 
had not refused giving money for the purposes of the 
act, no; requisition had been made, they were always 
willing and ready to do what could reasonably be ex-. 

‘FOL. TL. F ~ — pected 
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pected from them, and in’ this light they wish to be 
considered. 

2. But suppose Great Britain should be engaged in 
a war in Europe, would North America contribute to 
the support of it? : : 
ALT do think they would, as far as their circum- 
stances would permit. They consider themselves as a 
part of the British empire, and as having one common 
interest with it: they may be looked on here as foreign- 
ers, but they do not consider themselves as such. They 
are zealous for the honour and prosperity of this nation ; 
and, while they are well used, will always be ready to 
support it, as far as their little power goes.—In 1739 
they were called upon to assist in the expedition against 
Carthagena, and they sent three thousand men to join 
your army.* It is true Carthagena is in America, ‘but 
us remote from the northern colonies, as if it had been 
in Earope. They make no distinction of wars, as to 
their duty of assisting in them. I know the last war is 
commonly spoken of here as entered into for the defence, 
or for the sake of the people in America. I think it is 
quite misunderstood. It began about the limits be- 
tween Canada and Nova Scotia; about territories to 
which the crown indeed: laid claim, but [whjch] were 
not claimed by any British colony; none of the lands 
had been granted to any colonist, we had therefore no 
particular concern or interest in that dispute—As to 
’ the Ohio, the contest there began about your right of 
trading in the Indian country, a right you had by the 
treaty of Utretcht, which the French infringed; they 


* Admiral Vernon and General Wentworth commanded this expedi- 
fom; with what success, is well known. B. V. 
ms) seized 
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seized the traders and their goods, which were your 
manufactures; they took a fort which a company of 
your merchants, and their factors and correspondents 
had erected there, to secure that trade. Braddock 
was sent with an army to re-take that fort (which was 
looked on here as another incroachment on the king’s 
territory) and to protect your trade. It was not till 
after his defeat that the colonies were attacked.* They 
were before in perfect peace with both French and 
Indians; the troops were not therefore sent for their 
defence. The trade with the Indians, though carried 
on in America, is not an American interest. The peo- 
ple of America are chiefly farmers and planters, scarce 
any thing that they raise or produce is an article of 
commerce with the Indians. The Indian trade is a 
British interest ; it is carried on with British manufac- 
tures, for the profit of British merchants and manufac- 
turers ; therefore the war, as it commenced for. the 


defence of territories of the crown (the property of no. 


American) and for the defence of a trade purely British, 
was really a British war---and yet the people of Ame- 
rica made no scruple of contributing their utmost 
towards carrying it on, and bringing) it to a suet con- 
clusion, 


Q. Do you: think then re the taking Bbtoeuiion of 


.% When this army was in the utmost distress from the want of wag- 
gons, &c, our author and his son voluntarily traversed the country, in order 
to collect . a sufficient quantity ; and they had zeal and address enough to 
effect their purpose, upon pledging themselves, to the amount of many 
thousarid pounds, for payment.” It was but just before Dr. Franklin’s last 
‘return to America, that the aecounts in this transaction were passed at 
home. B.V.. . ; 

T 2 the 
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the king’s territorial rights, ‘and strengthening the fron- 
tiers, is not an American interest ? . 

A, Not particularly, but sais a British and an 
American interest. 

Q. You will not deny that the 5 cai war, thie 
war with Spain, was entered into for the sake of Ame- 
rica; was it not occasioned by captures made in the Ame- 
rican seas? 

A. Yes; captures of ships carrying on the ron 

“trade there with British manufactures. 

Q. Was not the date war with the Indians, ‘since the 
peace with France, a war for America only? | | 

A. Yes; it was more particularly for America than 
the former’; but it was rather a consequence or remains 
of the fie war, the Indians not having been tho- 
roughly pacified ; andthe Americans bore by much the 
greatest share of the expence. It was put an end to 
by the army under General Bouquet; there were not 
above three hundred regulars in that army, ond above 
one thousand Pensylvanians. | | 

Q. Is it not necessary to send troops to America, to 
defend the Americans against’the Indians? 

A. No, dy no means ; it never was necessary. ‘They 
defended themselves when they were but an handful, 
and the Indians much more numerous. They conti- 
nually gained ground, and have driven the Indians over 
the mountains, without any troops sent to their assis-, 
tance from this country. And can it be thought neces- 
sary now to send troops for their defence from those ~ 
diminished Indian tribes, when the coloniesare become 
so populous, and so strong? There is not the least oc- 
¢asion for it, they are very able to defend themselves. | 


Q. Do 
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« Q. Do you say there were no more than three hun- 
dred regular. troops employed in the late Indian war! 

.‘4..Not onthe Ohio, or the frontiers of Pensylvanias 
which was the chief part of, the war that affected. the 
colonies... There were garrisons at.Niagara,, Fort De- 
troit, and those remote posts kept for the sake of your 
trade; 1 did not reckon them; but I believe that on. 
the whole the number of Americans, or provincial 
troops, employed in the, war, was greater than that of 
the regulars... 1 am not certain, but I think so. 

Q. Doa.you,think the assemblies havea right to levy 
money ,on, the subject there, to grant to the crown? 

A. I certainly, think so, they have always done it. 

Q. Are they acquainted with the declaration of 
rights ?.And do they know that, by that statute, money 
is not to be:raised on the subject but by consent of par- 
liament? 

A... They arevery well acquainted ahs fe 

Q.; How then can they think they have, a right to 
levy, money for the crown, or for any other than local: 


- 


purposes? 

A. They understand that clause to relate to subjects 
only within the realm ; that no money can be levied on 
them for ,the crown, but by consent of parliament. 
The colonies are not supposed to. be within the realm; 
they have assemblies of their own, which are their par- 
laments, and they are, in that respect, in the same 
situation with Ireland. When money is to be raised 
for the crown upon the subject in Ireland, or in the 
colonies, the consent is given in the parliament of 
Jreland,, or in the cena le of the colonies. They 
think the parliament of Great Britain cannot properly _ 
give that consent, till it has representatives from Ame- 

73 . rIC@ 3 
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rica; for the petition of right expressly says, it is to be 
by common consent in parliament; and the people of 
America have no representatives in parliament, to make © 
a part of that common consent. 

Q. If the stamp act should be repealed, and an act 
should pass, ordering the assemblies of the colonies to 
indemnify the sufferers a4 the riots, would fhsy mt 
it? 

A. That is a question I cannot answer. 

Q. Suppose the king should require the ‘coloniés to 
grant a revenue, and the parliament should bé against 
their doing it, do they think they can ‘grant a revenue 
to the king, without the consent of the ‘waamene of 
Great Britain? | | 

A. That is a deep di edt: As to my own opinion, 
I should think myself at liberty to do it, and should ug 
it, if I liked the occasion. 

Q. When money has been raised in the ddlodies, 
upon requisitions, has it not been granted to thé king? 

A. Yes, always; but the requisitions have generally 
been for some service expressed, as to raise, clothe, and 
pay troops, and not for money only. be, 

‘Q. If the act should pass, requiring the American 
assemblies. to make compensation to the sufferers, and 
they should disobey it, and then the parliament should, 
by another act, sy an internal ini would Bae ina: 
obey it? ~ 

A. The people will pay no internal tax ; and'T P think 
an act to oblige the assemblies to make compensation 
is unnecessary ; for [am of opinion, that as soon as the 
present heats are abated, they will take the matter into 
consideration, and if itis hale to fe ‘done, ap will do 
it ot themselves, ° u 


, Q. Do 
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Q. Do not letters often come into the post-offices in 
America directed to some inland town where no post 
goes? 

A. Xes. Lenawee 

Q. .Can any private person take up nin letters and 
carry them as. directed? 


. A. Yes; any friend of the person may do it, paying 
the postage that has accrued. 


Q. But mustnot he pay an additional postage for 
the, distance to such inland town? 

A. No. , ! 

Q. Can the post-master answer delivering the letter, 
without being paid such additional postage? | 

A. agai he can demand nothing, where ‘he ‘lai 
no service. 

Q. Suppose a person, being far.from,home, finds a 
letter in a post-office directed to him, and:he lives'in a ~ 
place to which the post generally goes, and the letter i is 
directed to that. place, will the post-master deliver him 
the letter, without his paying the postage receivablea at 
the place to which the letter is directed ? 

A. Yes; the office cannot’ demand’ postage’ for a 
letter that it does not carry, or farther than it does 
carry it. sam 

Q. Are not ferrymen in America piblicgedy by act of 
parliament, to carry over the posts without pay? 3 

A. Yes. nee 

Q. Is not this a tax on the ferrymen? 

A. They do not consider it as such, as ‘they have an 
advantage from persons travelling with the post. 

_Q. If the stamp-act should be repealed, and the 
_crown should make a requisition to the vague for rm) 
sum of money, would they grant it? ii! «so ee 

T 4 A. I be- 
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A. J believe they would. 

Q. Why do you think so?!" 

A. I can speak for the colony I live in; I had it in 
instruction from the assembly to assure the ministry, 
that as they always had done, so they should always 
think it their duty, to grant such aids to the crown as 
were suitable to their circumstatices and abilities, when- 
ever called upon for that purpose, in the uswal consti- 
tutional manner; and I'had the honour’ of communi- 
eating this instruction to’ that honourable _— 
vie minister.* ; ) 

Q. Would they do ‘this for a’ British concern, as 
suppose a war in’ some Hi of slit a that did not 
‘affect them?’ — hin | he 


'* T take the following to be the history of this transaction. 
‘Until 1763, and the years following,, whenever Great Britain wanted 


supplies directly from the colonies, the secretary of state, in his majesty’ s 


name, sent them a letter of requisition, in which the occasion for the sup- 
Plies was expressed; and the colonies returned a free gift, the mode of 


‘levying’ whieh they wholly prescribed. At this period, a chancellor of the 


exchequer (Mr. George: Grenville) steps forth and says to the house of 


commons; We must call for money fiom the colonics in the way of a tax ;~-~ 
and to the colony-agents, write to your several colonies, and tell them, if 
“phey dislike a duty upon stamps, and pr efer any other method of raising the 


money themselves, I shall be content, provided the amount be but raised. 


/f That is,” observed the colonies, when commenting upon his terms, “ if 


we will not tax ourselves, as we may be, directed, the parliament will tax 
us,” “Dr. Franklin’s instructious, spoken of above, related to this gracious 
option. As the colonies could not choose ‘* another tax,” while they dis- 


claimed every tax; thé parliament passed the stamp-act. 


Tt seems thatthe only, part of the offer, which bore a show of favour, was 
the grant of the mode of levying---and this was the only circumstance which 


‘was not new. 


See Mr. Mauduivs account ‘ar ‘Wr. Gienville’s conference with the 


-agents, confirmed -by the agents for Gebtrgia and Virgima, and Mr, 


~ 


Butke’s speech, in 1774, p. 55. BoVess ) | | 
a ALY CG 
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A, Yes, for any thing that concerned thé general 
interest. They consider themselves as part of the 
whole. 

Q. What is the usual constitutional manner of call- 
ing on the colonies for aids?’ 
‘Ay A letter from the’ secretary ‘of state.” 

Q. Is this all you mean ; a letter from the secretary 
of state? | 

| AyT mean the usual svi oh requisition, in a citiclilax 
letter from the secretary of state, by his majéesty’s com- 
‘mand, reciting the occasion, and recommending it to 
the colonies to grant such aids as became their loyalty, 
and were suitable to their abilities. 

Q.’ Did the secretary si state ever write’ for Sod 
for the crown? 

A. The requisitions have been to raise, clothe, and 
‘pay men, which cannot be done without money. 

Q. Would they grant money alone, if called on?’ ' 

T. In my opinion they would, money as well as men, 
when they have money, or can make it.) 

Q. If the parliament should repeal the stamp act, 
will the assembly of Pensylvania rescind their reso- 
lutions? 

A. I think not. 

Q. Before there was any thought of the stamp act, 
did they wish for a representation in parliament ? 

A. No. 

Q. Don’t you know that there is, in the Pena Metian 
“charter, an express reservation of si right of patlia- 
‘ment to lay taxes there? 

A. I know there is ‘a clause in the charter, by which 

the king grants that he will levy no taxes on the inha- 

i | bitants, 
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bitants, unless it be with the consent of the assembly, 
er by act of parliament. 

Q. How then could the assembly of Pensylvania as- 
sert, that laying a tax on them by the stamp act was 
an infringement of their nights? 

A. They understand it thus: by the same charter, 
and otherwise, they are intitled to all the privileges and 
liberties of Englishmen; they find in the great charters, 
and the petition and declaration of rights, that one of 
the privileges of English subjects is, that they are not 
to be taxed but by their common. consent; they have 
therefore relied upon it, from the first settlement of the 
province, that the parliament never would, nor could, 
by colour of that clause in the charter, assume;a right 
of taxing them, ti// it had qualified itself to exercise 
such right, by admitting representatives from the ,peo- 
ple to be taxed, who ought to make.a part of that, com- 
mon consent. 

Q. Are.there any words in the charter te justify 
that construction ? , 
_..A, The common rights of Englishmen, as declared 
by Magna Charta, and the petition of right, all jus- 
tify it. | 

Q. Does the distinction between internal and exter- 
nal taxes exist in the.words. of the.charter? 

A.:No,.1 believe not. 

@. Then may they not, by the same interpretation, 
object to the parliament's right of external taxation ? . 

A. They never, have hitherto. Many arguments 
have been lately used here 10 show them that there is 
no difference, and,that if you have no right to tax them 
Internally, you have, none te, tax them externally, or 
make 
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thake any other law to bind them. At‘present they do 
not reason so; but in time they may fear ‘be con- 
vinced by these arguments. 

Q. Do not the resolutions of sei Penighvania assem- 
bly sayall taxes? te) 

A. If they do, they mean” only Ga, taxes ; the 
same words have not always’ the samie meaning tae 
and in ‘the ‘colonies. ‘By taxes’they’ mean internal 
taxes; by duties they mean customs; figie are their 
ideas of the language. i 

Q. Have you not ‘seen the ached ony of alie Massa 
chusett’s Bay comieids | : 

A, Vhiave. yg Se . 

Q. Do they not say, that a bateee external nor inter- 

nal taxes can ‘be laid on them by’ parliament? » 
.lA. IT don’t’}know that:they do; [ believe not. ' 
-1Q./Ifthejsame colony should say, neither tax nor 
imposition ‘could be laid, does’ not that’ eh Maric hold 
the power of patliament can lay ‘neither? 

Q. I suppose that by the word imposition, they dé 
not intend to express duties to be laid on goods im- 
ported, as'regulutions of commerce. vd 

2, What can the colonies mean then by co 
as distinct from taxes? 

A. They’ may “mean” ‘many things, ‘as impressing of 
men, or of carriages, quartering troops ‘on private 
houses, and the like ; there may’ be great ‘impositions 
that are not properly taxes. 

2. Is not the Rostctices rate an internal tax Jaid- by 
act of parliament? | 

A. | have answered that. 

“2. Are all parts of piel nig Sai cally able to pay 
taxes? . 


ap No, 
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A. No, certainly ;,.the frontier parts, which have 
been ravaged by the enemy, are, greatly disabled by - 
that means; and therefore, in, such cases, ,are usually 
favoured im our-tax-laws.. ...;, eee ee 

Q. Can we, at this distance, cay competent judges of 
what fayours-are neécessaryiheos) yl) (6) yo 

A. The.parliament have, eanposed it, by a iar a 
right to make tax-laws for America;, I think it impos- 
sible. | | 
Q. Would the tienen of the stamp, act nto any discans 
ragement of your manufactures? Will the preris.@ that 
have begun to manufacture decline. it? .. » »/| inal 

A. Yes, I think they will; especially if,at.the same 
time, the: trade is opened again, so that remittances ‘can 
be easily made., I have known séveral instances: that 
make it. probable. | In the war before last,itobaéco being 
low, and making little remittance, the people of Virgi- 
nia | went generally into, family-manufactures.;;/After- 
wards, when tobacco: bore a, better price, they returned 
to the use of British manufactures. So, fulling-mills 
were very much disused; in the last war in Pensylyania, 
because bills were then plenty, and,,remittances’ could 
easily be made to Britain, for, English, alot and other 
goods. 

Q. If the stamp act should, be ier ‘aul it. in- 
duce. the assemblies of, America, to. -acknowledge, the 
rights of parliament to tax them, and would they erase 
their resolutions? 

A. No, never. ts 

Q. Are there no means aig obliginest them to erase 
those resolutions? ’ 

A. None that I know of mee will never - do it, un- 
less compelled by force of arms. 


rie 
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Q. Is there a power on earth that can force them to 
erase’ them? | Wate : 3 

A. No power, how. great’ soever, can force men to 
_ change their opinions. 

Q. Do they consider the post-office as a tax, or as a 
regulation? 

A. Not as a tax, but as a regulation and conveni- 
ency ; every assembly encouraged it, and supported it in 
its infancy, by grants of money, which they would not 
otherwise have done; and the people have always paid 
the postage. | 

Q. When did you receive the instructions you men- 
tioned? 

A. I brought them with me, when I came to Eng- 
land, about Bricen months since. 

Q. When did you communicate that instruction to 
the minister? 7 | 

A, Soon after my arrival,---while the stamping of 
America was under consideration, and before the bill 
was brought in. 

Q. Would it be most tan aie interest of ak Bri- 
tain, to employ the hands of Virginia in tobacco, or in 
manufactures? 

A, In.tobacco, to be sure. 

Q. What used to be the pride of the Americans? 

A, To indulge in the fashions and manufactures of 
Great, Britain. : 4 
Q. What is now their pride? , 

A. To wear their old clothes over again, till they can 
make new ones. : ‘ 


Withdrew. 
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Atiempts of Dr. Franklin for Conciliation of Great Britary: with 
the Colonies *. 


London, Nov. 28, 1768.. 


Dear Sir, | 


T RECEIVED your obliging favour of the 19th in- 
stant. Your sentiments of the importance of the pre- 
sent dispute between Great Britain and the colonies} 
appear to me extremely just. There is nothing I wish 
for more than to see it amicably and equitably settled. 

But Providence will bring about its own ends by its 
own means; and if it intends the downfal of a nation, 
that nation will be so blinded by its pride, and other 
passions, as not to see its danger, or how its fall may 
be prevented. 

Being born and bred in one of the countries; : and 
having lived long and made many agreeable connexions 
of friendship in the other, I wish all prosperity to both: 
but I have talked, and written so much and so long on 
the subject, that my acquaintance are weary of hearing, 
and the public of reading any more of it, which begins 
to make me weary of talking and writing ; especially as 
I do not find that I have gained any point, in either 
country, except that of rendering myself suspected, by 
my impartiality; in England, of being ‘too much an 
American, and in America of being too much an Eng- 
lishman. Your opinion, however, weighs with me, and 


* I cannot pretend to say what is the publication promised in this let~ 
ter; unless it alludes to the one given above at p: 225; in which case 


there is a mistake in the date of the year. B. VY. 
encourages 
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encourages me to try one effort more, in a full, though 
concise state of facts, accompanied with arguments 
drawn from those facts; to be published about the 
meeting of parliament, after the holidays. 

if any good may be done I shall agiibds but at pre- 
sent I almost despair. 

Have you ever seen the barometer so low as of late? 

The 22d instant mine was at 28, 41, and yet the wea- 
ther fine and fair. 

With sincere esteem, I am, dear friend, 


Yours, affectionately, | 


B. FRANKLIN. 


Queries from Mr. Strahan. 
yO DR. FRANKLIN*®, 


Dear Sir, Nov. 21, 1769. 
IN the many conversations we have had together 
about our present disputes with North America, we per- 
fectly agreed in wishing they may be brought to a 
speedy and happy conclusion. How this is to be done, 
is not so easily ascertained. 


* These letters have often been copied into our public prints, Mr, 
Strahan, the correspondent, is printer to the king, and now representative 
_ im parliament for Malmsbury in Wiltshire. An intimacy of long standing 
had subsisted between him and Dr. Franklin. B. V. 

It was the father of the present Mr. Strahan, who is also king’s-printer, 
and member of parliament. The friendship, which so long subsisted be- 
tween Mr. Strahan and Dr. Franklin, the latter, in 1775, formally ab- 
jured, in a letter addressed to Mr. Strahan, which will be found in the 
order of its date, in a subsequent part of this work. Editor. 


Two 
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Two objects, I humbly apprehend, his majesty’s ser- 
vants have now in contemplation. Ist. To relieve the 
colonies from the taxes complained of, which they cer- 
tainly had no hand in imposing. @dly, To preserve 
the honour, the dignity, and the supremacy of the Bri- 
tish legislature over all his majesty’s dominions. 

As I know your singular knowledge of the subject in 
questton, and am as fully convinced of your cordial at- 
tachment to his majesty, and your sincere desire to pro- 
mote the happiness equally of all his subjects, I beg 
you would in your own clear, brief, and explicit man- 
ner, send me an answer to the following questions: I 
piake this request now, because this matter is of the 
utmost importance, and must very quickly be agitated. 
And I do it with the more freedom, as you know me 
and my motives too well to entertain the most remote 
suspicion that I will make an improper use of any infor- 
mation you shall hereby convey to ine. 

Ist. Will not a repeal of all the duties (that on tea 
excepted, which was before paid here on exportation, 
and of course no new imposition) fully satisfy the colo- 
nists*? If you answer in the negative, 7 

, Se BOs Oe 


ee 


* In the year 1767, for the express purpose of raising a revenue in 
America, glass, red-lead, white-lead, painters’ colours, paper, and ted 
(which last article was subject to various home-impositions) became charged 
by act of parliament, with new permanent duties payable in the American 
ports. Soon after, in the same sessions, (the East-India Company pro- 
mising indemnification for the experiment) a temporary alteration wa- 
made with respect to the home customs or excise upon certain teas, in the 
hope that a deduction in the nominal imposition, by producing a more ex- 
tended consumption, would give an increased sum to the exchequer. Mri 
Strahan, comparing only the amounts of the imposed American duty, and 
the deducted home duty, determines that the Americans had suffered no 


Heve 
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od. Your reasons for that opinion? 

3d. Do you think the only effectual way of compos- 
ing the present differences is to put the Americans 
precisely i in the situation they were in before the pas- 
sing of the late stamp-act ?---If that is your opinion, 

4th. Your reasons for that opinion? 3 

5th. Ifthis last method is deemed by the legislature, 
and his majesty’s ministers, to be repugnant to their’ 
duty, as guardians of the just rights of the crown and 
of their 'tellow-subjects ; can you suggest any other way 
of terminating these disputes, consistent with the ideas of 
_ justice and propriety conceived by the king’s subjects on © 
both sides of the Atlantic? 

6. And if this method was actually followed, do you 
not think it would actually encourage the violent and 
factious part of the colonists to aim at still farther con- — 
cessions from the mother-country ? 

7th. If they are relieved in part only, what do you, 
as a reasonable and dispassionate. man, and an equal 
friend to both sides, i imagine will be the probable con- 
| sequences? 

‘The answers to these questions, I humbly conceive, 
will include all the information I want ; ; and I beg you 
will favour me with them as soon as may be. Every 
well-wisher to the peace and prosperity of the. British 
empire, and every friend to our truly happy constitu- 
tion, must be desirous of seeing even the most trivial 
causes of dissention among our fellow-subjects removed 
Our domestic squabbles, in my mind, are nothing to 


new imposition, The Americans it seems, thought otherwise. Had we 
established this precedent for a revenue, we thought we had every thing to 
hope ; yet we aifect surprise, when the colonies avoided an acquiescence, 
which by parity of reasoning gave them every thing to fear. B. V. 


VOL Til. : U . what. 
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maar am. spent of. This you know mine better — 
than I do, and therefore I need add nothing farther to 
recommend this subject to your serious consideration. 
Tam, with the most cordial esteem and attachment, 
dear sir, your faithful and affectionate humble servant, 


/ W.S. 


Answer to the preceding Queries. 
Craven Street, Nov. 29, 1769. 


DEAR Sik, 


BEING just returned to town froma little excur- 
sion, I find yours of the 21st, containing a number of 
queries, that would require a pamphlet to answer them 
fully. You, however, desire only brief answers, which 
I shall endeavour to give. 4 

Previous to your pane you tell me, that “ you ap- 
prehend his majesty’s servants have now in contempla- 
tion, Ist, To relieve the colonists from the taxes com- 
plained of; 2d, To preserve the honour, the dignity, 
and the supremacy of the British legislature over all his 
Majesty's dominions.” I hope your information is 
good ; ;, and that what you suppose to be in contempla- 
tion will be carried into execution, by repealing all the 
law s, that have been made for raising a revenue in Ame- 
rica by authority of parliament without the consent of 
the people there. The honour and dignity of the Bri- 
tish legislature will not be hurt by such an act of jus- 
tice and wisdom. The wisest councils are liable to 
be misled, especially in matters remote from their, 
inspection. It is the persisting in. an error, not 
the correcting it, that lessens the honour of any mam 

4s | or 
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or body of men. The supremacy of that legislature, I 
believe, will be best preserved by making a very sparing 
use of it; never but for the evident good of the colo- 
nies themselves, or of the whole British empire; never 
for the partial advantage of Britain to their prejudice. 
By such prudent conduct, I imagine, that supremacy 
may be gradually strengthened, and in time fully esta- 
blished; but otherwise, I apprehend it will be disputed, 
and lost in the dispute. At present the colonies con- 
sent and submit to it, for the regulations of general 
commerce; but a submission to acts of parliament was. 
no part of their original constitution. Our former kings 
governed their colonies, as they had governed their do- 
minions in France, without the participation of British. 
parliaments. The parliament of England never pre- 
. sumed to interfere in that prerogative, till the time of 
the great rebellion, when they usurped the government 
of all the king’s other dominions, Ireland, Scotland, &c. 
The colonies that held for the king, they conquered by 
force of arms, and governed afterwards as conquered 
countries: but New England, having not opposed the 
parliament, was considered and treated as a sister-king- 
dom, in amity with England (as appears by the J ournals, 
March 10, 1642.) 

Ist. ‘Will not a repeal of all the duties (that on tea 
excepted, which was before paid here on exportation, 
and of course no new imposition) fully satisfy the co- 
lonists ?” 

Answer, 1 think a 

2d. “ Your reasons for that opinion ?” 

A. Because it is not the sum paid in that duty'on tea 
that is complained of as a burden, but the principle of 
the act, expressed in the preamble, viz. ‘That those du- 
ties were laid for the better support of government, and 

A u 2 _ the 
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the administration of justice in the colonies*: This. 
the colonists think unnecessary, unjust, and dangerous 
to their most important rights. Unnecessary; because 
in all the colonies (two or three new ones excepted +) 
government and the administration of justice were, and. 
always had been, well supported without any charge to 
Britain: unjust, as it has made such colonies liable to 
pay such charge for others, in which they had no con-. 
cerm or interest: dangerous, as such mode of raising 
money for those purposes tended to render theirassem- 
blies useless; for if a revenue could be raised in the co- 
lonies for all the purposes of government by act of par- 
liament, without grants from the people there, gover- 
nors, who do not generally love assemblies, would ne- 
ver call them ; they would. be laid aside ; and when no- 
thing shegidideoaud on the people’s good-will to go- 
vernment, their rights would. be trampled on; they 
would be treated with contempt. Another reason, why 
I think they would not be satisfied with such,a partial 
repeal, is that their agreements, not to import till the 
repeal takes place, include the whole ; which shows, that 
they object. to. the whole; and. those agreements. will 
continue binding on them, if the whole is not. repealed, 
3d. “ Do you think the only effectual way of com- 
posing the present differences is to put the Americans 


* « Men may lose little property by an act which takes away all their 
freedom. ‘When a man is robbed of a trifle on the highway, it is not the 
two-pence lost that makes the capital outrage.” ‘* Would twenty shil. 
lings have ruined Mr. Hanipden’ s fortune? No! but the payment of half 
twenty shillings, on the principle it was demanded, would have made him 

‘slave? See Mr. Burke’s speeches in 1774 and 1775. B. V. 


¢ Nova Scotia, Georgia, the Floridas, and Canada. B. v. 
precisely 
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precisely i in the situation they were in before the pas- 
sing of the late stamp act?” 

A. I think so. ~ 

4th. “ Your reasons for that opinion ?” 

A, Other methods have been tried. They have beer 
refused or rebuked in angry letters. Their petitions have 
been refused or rejected by parliament. They have been 
threatened with the punishments of treason by resolves 
of both houses. Their assemblies have been ‘dissolved 
and troops have been sent among them: but all these 

ways have only exasperated their minds’ and widened’ 
the breach. Their agreements to use no more British 
manufactures have been strengthened ; and these mea- 
sures, instead of composing differences, and promoting 
a good correspondence, have almost annihilated your 
commerce with those countries, and greatly endanger 
the national peace and general welfare. 

5th. “ If this last method is deemed by the legisla- 
ture, and his majesty’s ministers, to be repugnant to their 


+ 


duty as guardians of the just rights of the crown, and 
of their fellow-subjects ; can you suggest any other way 
of terminating these disputes, consistent with the ideas 
of justice ‘and propriety conceived by the king’s sub- 
jects on both sides the Atlantic?” : 
A> 1 do not see how that metliod can be ‘aeuiinsn re- 

pugnant to the rights of the crown. If the Americans 
are put into their former situation; it must’ be an act of 
parliament; in the passing of which by the king, the 
rights of the crown are exercised, not infringed. It is 
indifferent to the crown, whether the aids received from 
America are granted by parliament here, or by the as- 
semblies there, provided the quantum be the’same ; and. 
it is my opinion, that more will be generally granted 
there voluntarily, than can ever be exacted or collected 

u 3 from 
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from thence by authority of parliament. As to the 
rights of fellow-subjects (I suppose you mean the peo- - 
ple of Britain) [ cannot conceive how those will be. in- 
fringed by that method. They will still enjoy the right 
of granting their own money, and may still, if it pleases 
them, keep up their claim to the right of granting ours; 
a right they can never exercise properly, for want of a 
sufficient knowledge of us, our circumstances and abi- 
lities (to say nothing of the little likelihood there is that . 
we should ever submit to it) therefore a right that can 
be of no good use to them; and we shall continue to 
enjoy in fact the right of granting our money, with the 
opinion, now universally prevailing among u3, that we 
are free subjects of the king, and that fellow-subjects of + 
one part of his dominions are not sovereigns over fel- 
low-subjects in any other part. If the subjects on the . 
different sides of the Atlantic have different and oppo- | 
site ideas of “ justice and propriety,” no one “ method” 
can possibly be consistent with both. ‘The best will be, 
to let each enjoy their own opinions, without disturbing | 
them, when they do not interfere with the common » 
good. 

6th. “ And if this method were sintivebl dcteeide do 
you not think it would encourage the violent and: fac- 
tious part of the colonists, to aim at still farther conces- 
sions from the mother-country ?” 

‘A. I do not think it would. . There may be a ran 
among them that deserve the name of factious and vio- 
lent, as there are in all countries; but these would have 
little influence, if the great majority of sober reasonable 
people were satisfied. If any colony should happen to 
think, that some of your regulations of trade are incon- » 
venient to the general interest of the empire, or preju- 

dicial 
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dicial to them without being beneficial to you, they 
-will state these matters to parliament in petitions as 
heretofore; but will, [ believe, take no violent steps to 
obtain what they may hope for in time from the wis- 
dom of government here. I know of nothing else they 
can have in view: the notion that prevails here, of 
their being desirous to set up a kingdom or common- 
wealth of their own, is to my certain knowledge en- 
tirely groundless, I therefore think, that on a total re- 
peal of all duties, laid expressly for the purpose of rais- 
ing a revenue on the people of America without their 
consent, the present uneasiness would subside; the 
agreements not to import would be dissolved ; and the 
commerce flourish as heretofore; and I am confirmed 
in this sentiment by all the letters I have received from 
America, and by the opinions of all the sensible people 
who have lately come from thence, crown-officers ex- 
cepted. I know, indeed, that the people of Boston are 
grievously offended by the quartering of troops among 
them, as they think, contrary to law, and are very 
angry with the board of commissioners, who have ca- 
lumniated them to government; but as I suppose the 
withdrawing of those troops may be a consequence of 
reconciliating measures taking place; and that the com- 
mission also will be either dissolved, if found useless, or 
filled with more temperate and prudent men, if still 
deemed useful and necessary; 1 do not imagine these 
particulars would prevent a return of the harmony so 
much to be wished*. 


"th. “If 


TH * «The opposition [to Lord Rockingham’s administration]” says 
Lord Chesterfield, « are for taking vigorous, as they call them, but I call 
ut them 


‘ 
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7th. “ If they are elkewen | in part only, what do you, 
as a reasonable and dispassionate man, and an equal 
friend to both sides, i imagine will be the probable con- 
sequence?” 

A. I imagine, that repealing the offensive duties in 
part will answer no end to this country ; the commerce 
will remain obstructed, and the Americans go on with 
their schemes of frugality, industry, and manufactures, 
to their own great advantage, How much that may 
tend to the prejudice of Britain, I cannot say; perhaps 
ot so much as some apprehend, since she may in time 
find new markets. But I think, if the union of the two 
countries continues to subsist, it will not hurt the gene- 
ral interest; for whatever ube Britain loses by the 
failing of its trade ‘with the colonies, America wil gain; 
and the crown will receive equal aids from its subjects 
‘upon the whole, if not greater. 

And now I have answered your questions, as to what 
may be, in my opinion, the consequences of this or 
that supposed measure, I will go a little further, and 
tell you, what I fear is more likely to come to pass in 
reality. I apprehend, that the ministry, at least'the 


them violent measures; not less than les dragonades ; and to have the tax 
collected by the troops we have there. For my part, I never saw a fro- 
ward child mended by whipping: and I would not have the mother. be- 
come a step-mother.” Letter, No. 360. 

« Ts it a certain maxim,” pleads Mr, Burke, “ that the fewer causes of 
dissatisfaction are left by government, the more the subject will be in+ 
clined to resist and rebel?” « I confess I do not feel the least alarm from 
the discontents which are to arise from putting people at their ease. Nor 
do I apprehend the destruction of this empire, from giving, by an act of 
free grace and indulgence, to two millions of my fellow-citizens, some 
share of those rights; upon which IT have always been taught to value my- 
self? Speeches in 1774 and 1775. B. V, 
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American part of it, being fully persuaded of the right 
of parliament, think it Hei to be enforced, whatever 

may be the consequences; and at the same time do 
not believe, there is even now any abatement of the 
trade between the two countries on account of these. 
disputes; or that if there is, it is small, and cannot 
Jong continue. They are assured by the crown- officers | 
in America, that manufactures are impossible there ; 
that the | discontented are few, and persons of little 
consequence ; that almost all the people of property 
and importance are satisfied, and disposed to subinit 
quietly to the taxing power of parliament ; and that, if 
the revenue-acts are continued, and those duties only 
that are called. anti-commercial be repealed, and others 
perhaps laid in their stead, the power ere dong will be 
patiently submitted to, and the agreements not to im- 
port be broken, when they are found to produce no 
change of measures here. From these and similar 
misinformations, witch seem to be credited, I think it 
likely, that no thorough redress of grievances will be 
afforded to America this session. This, may inflame 
matters still more in that country ; farther rash mea- 
sures there may create more resentment here, that 
may produce not merely ill-advised dissolutions of their 
assemblies, as last year, but attempts to dissolve their 
constitution* ; more troops may be sent over, which 
will create more uneasiness; to justify the measures of 
- government, your writers will revile the Americans in 
your newspapers, as they have already begun to do, 


%* This was afterwards attempted by the Bribeh legislature, in the case 
ef the Massachusett’s Bay. B. y, 
treating 
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treating them as miscreants, rogues, dastards, rebels, 
&c. to alienate the minds of the people here from them, 
and which will tend farther to diminish their affections 
to this country. Possibly too, some of their warm 
patriots may be distracted enough to expose themselves 
by some mad action to be sent for hither, and govern- 
ment here be indiscreet enough to hang them, on the 
act of Henry VIII*. Mutual provocations will thus go 
on to complete the separation; and instead of that 
cordial affection, that once and so long existed, and 
that harmony, so suitable to the circumstances, and so 
necessary to the happiness, strength, safety, and wel- 
fare of both countries, an implacable malice and 
mutual hatred, such as we now see subsisting between 
the Spaniards and Portuguese, the Genoese and Corsi- 
cans, from the same original misconduct in the superior 
governments, will take place: the sameness of nation,’ 
the similarity of religion, manners, and language not 
in the least preventing in our case, more than it did in 
theirs—I hope, however, that this may all prove false 
prophecy, and that you and I may live to see as sincere 
and perfect a friendship established between our res- 
pective countries, as has so many years subsisted be- 
tween Mr. Strahan, and _ his truly affectionate old 
friend, | 
B. FRANKLIN. 


% The lords and commons very pradently concurred in an address for 
this purpose, and the king ohh blag assured them of his compliance’ with 
their wishes. B.V. 
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State rue the Constitution of the Colonies, by Governor Pownall* ; 
with Remarks by Dr. F vanklin. 


_ [principxzs.] iN 

1, WHEREVER any Englishmen go forth without 
the realm, and make settlements in partibus exteris, 
“ These settlements as English settlements, and these 
inhabitants as English subjects (carrying with them 
the laws of the land wherever they form colonies, and 
receiving his majesty’s protection by virtue of his royal 
charter +” or commissions of government) “ have and 
enjoy all liberties and immunities of free and natural 
subjects, to all intents constructions and purposes what- 
soever, as if they and every of them were born within 
the realm{;” and are bound by the like allegiance as 
every obi subject of the realm. 

Remarks. The settlers of colonies in America did not 
carry with them the laws of the land, as being bound by 
them wherever they should settle. They left the realm to 
avoid the inconveniences and hardships they were under, 
where some of those laws were in force, particularly eccle- 
siastical laws, those for payment of tyihes and: others. 
Had it been understood, that they were to carry these laws 
with them, they had better have staid at hone among their 


* This State of the Constitution of the Colonies was printed at the close 
of 1769, and communicated to various persons, with a view to prevent, 
mischief, from the misunderstandings between the government of Great 
Britain and the people of America. I have taken the liberty of ascribing 
it to governor Pownall, as his name could have heen no seeret at the time. 
Dr. Franklin’s remarks (which from their early date are the more curious) 
. are in manuscript, and from an observation in reply signed T, P. appear 
to have been communicated to errno Pownall, 8B, V. 


: Pratt and Aout 


+ General words in all charters. 


friends, 
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Sriends, unexposed to the risques and toils of a new setile- 
ment. hey carried with them, a right to such parts of 
the laws of the land, as they should judge advantageous 
or useful to them; a right to be free from those they 
thought hurtful; and a vight to make such others, as they 
should think necessary, not infringing the general rights 
of Englishmen: and such new laws they were to form, as 
agreeable as might be to the laws of England. B.F. 
2. Therefore the common law of “England, and all 
such statutes as were enacted and in force at the time in 
which such settlers went forth, and such colonies and 
plantations were established, (except as hereafter ex- 
cepted) together with all such alterations and amend- 
ments as the said common law may have received, is 
from time to time, and at all times, the law of those 
colonies and plantations. e: 
Rem. So far as they adopt at, t ry ej ws or by 
practice. B. F. 
5. Therefore all statutes, touching the sight of the 
succession, and settlement of the crown, with the statutes 


of treason reine thereio*; all statutes, regulating or 
limiting 


Sc SS RS TEESE RS SSR DS MERA a oa TE ne SoS 
* [i. e.] All statutes respecting the general relation between the crowg 
and the subject, not such as respect any particular or peculiar establish- 
ment of the realm of England. As for instance: by the 13th and 14th of 
Car. If. c. 2, the supreme: military power is declared to be in general, 
without limitation, in his majesty, and to have always been of right annex- 
ed to the office of king of England, throughout all his majesty’s realms 
and dominions; yet the enacting clause, which respects only the peculiar 
establishment of the militia of England, extends to the realm of England 
only: so that the supreme military power of the crown in all other his 
majesty’s realms and dominions stands, as to this statute, on the basis of its 
general power, unlimited. However, the several legislatures of his ma- 
jesty’s ae of Ireland, of his dominious of Virginia, and of the several 
colonies 
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limiting the general powers and, authority of the crown, 
and the exercise of the jurisdiction thereof; all statutes, 
declaratory of the rights and liberty of the subject, do 
extend to all British subjects in the colonies and planta- 
tions as of common right, and as if they and” ever ths of 

them were born within the realm. } 

Rem. It is doubted, whether any settlement of the crown 
by parliament, takes place in the colonies, otherwise than 
by consent of the assemblies there. "Had the rebellion in 
1745 succeeded so far as to settle the Stuart family again 
on the throne, by act of parliament, I think the colonies 
would not have thought themselves bound by such act. 
They would still have adhered to the present family as long 

as they could. B. F. 

Observation in reply. They are ebowhd to the Dine and: 
his successors, and we know no succession but by act of 
parliament. 'T.P. 

4. All statutes enacted since the establishment’ of 
colonies and plantations do extend to and operate 
within the said colonies and plantations, in’ which 
statutes the same are specially named. 

Rem. Jt ts doubted, whether any act of parliament 
should of right operate in the colonies: in fact several of 
them have and do operate. B. fF. | 

5. Statutes and customs, which respect only the. 
special and local circumstances of the realm, do. not 
extend to and operate within said colonies and planta- 
tions, where no such special and local circumstances are 
found.---(Thus the ecclesiastical and canon law} and all 
colonies and plantations in America, have, by laws to which the king hath 
given his consent, operating within the precincts of their several jurisdic- 
tious, limited the powers of it and regulated the exercise thereof. 

statutes 
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shdtuctes respecting tythes, the laws ideale courts baron 
and copyhoids, the game acts, the statutes respecting the 
poor and settlements, and all other laws and statutes, 
having special reference to special and local circum- 
stances and establishments within the realm, do not 
extend to and operate within these, settlements, in’ 
partibus exteris, where no such circumstances or esta- 
blishments exist.) | | 

Rem.. These laws have no force? in America : not merely 
because local circumstances differ, but because they have 
never been adopied, or brought over by acts of assembly or 
by practice in the courts. B. F. 

6, No statutes made. since the establishment of said 
colonies and plantations (except as.above described in 
articles $ and 4) do extend to and operate within aid 
colonies and plantations. 

Query.---W ould any statute made since the pustnlslislee 
ment of said colonies and plantations, which statute — 
imported, to annul and abolish the powers and juris=. 
dictions of their respective constitutions of govern- 
ment, where the same was not contrary to the laws, or 
any otherwise forfeited or abated; or which statute 
imported, to take away, or did take. away, the rights» 
and privileges of the settlers, as British subjects: would. 
such statute, as of right, extend to and operate within 
said colonies and plantations ? | 

Answer. No. The parliument has no such powers 
The charters cannot be altered but by consent of Goth par- 
ties---the king and the colonies. B.R. . | 


[coROLLARIES 
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[COROLLARIES FROM THE FOREGOING 
PRINCIPLES. | 


‘Upon the matters of fact, right and law, as above 
stated, it is, that the British subjects thus settled j in 
partibus exteris without the realm, so long as they are 
excluded from an intire union with the realm as parts 
of and within the same, havea right to have (as they 
have) and to be governed by (as they are) a distinct 
antire civil government, of the like powers, pre-eminences 
and jurisdictions (conformable to the like rights, privi- 
leges, immunities, franchises, and civil liberties) as are 
to be found and are established in the British govern- 

ment, respecting the British subject within the realm, — 

Rem. Right. B.F. 

Hence “i it is, that the rights of the subject, as 
declared in the petition of af tt that the limitation of 
prerogative by the act for abolishing the star-chamber 
and for regulating the privy-council, &c. that the 
habeas corpus.act, the statute of frauds, the bill of 
rights, do of common right extend to and are in force 
- within said colonies and plantations. | 

Rem. Several of these rights are established by special 
colony laws. If any are not yet so established, the colonies 
have. right to such laws: and the covenant having been 
made in the charters by the king, for himself and his suc- 
cessors, such laws ought to receive the royal assent as of 
right. .B. F. 

Aare it is, that the Freeholders within the pr ecincts 
of these jurisdictions have (as of right they ought to 
have) a share in the power of making those laws which 
they are to be governed by, by the right which they 
have of ee their representatives to act for them 


and 
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and to.consent for them imall matters of legislation, 
which representatives, when met:in general assembly, 
have, 'together with the crown, a right to perform and 
do all the like acts respecting the matters, things and 
rights within the precincts of their jurisdiction, as the 
parliament hath respecting the realm and British domi- 
nions. 
3 Hence also it is, that -all the executive off ces (fr om 
the supreme civil magistrate, as locum tenens to the 
king, down to that of constable and head-bor ough) 
must of right be established with all and the like pow- 
ers, neither more nor less than as defined by the con- 
stitution and law, as in fact they are ‘established. 
‘Hence it is, that the judicial offi ices. and courts of “iustice, 
established within the precincts of. said jurisdictions, 
have, as they ought of right to have, all those jurisdic- 
tions and powers “ as fully and amply to all intents and 
pur poses whatsoever, as thé courts of king’ s bench; 
common pleas, and exchequer, within his: majesty’s s 
kingdom of England, have, and ought to haye, and are 
empowered to give judgment and award execution 
thereupon *.” A atthe 
Hence it is, that by the possession enjoyment and 
exercise of his majesty’s great seal, delivered to his 
majesty’ S governor, there is established within the. pre- 
cincts of the respective jurisdictions all the same and 
like powers of chancery (except where by charter’ ‘spe- 
cially excluded) as his majesty’s chancellor within his 
majesty’s kingdom of England hath, and of right ought 
to have, by delivery of the great seal of England. ie | 
hence it is, that all the hike rights, privileges and pow- 
———————————————————————————————————————— 
* Law in New England, confirmed by the crown, Oct. 22, 1700. 
, ers, 
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ers, follow the use, exercise and application of the great 
seal of each colony and plantation within the precincts 
of said jurisdiction, as doth, and ought of right to follow 
the use, exercise, and application of the great seal. — 

Hence also it is, that appealsin real actions, “ where- 
by the lands, tenements, and hereditaments of British 
subjects may be drawn into question and disposed of *,” 
do not lie, as of right and by law they ought not to lie, 
to the king in council. 

Hence also it is, that there is mot any law now in 
being, whereby the subject within said colonies and — 
plantations can be removed+- from the jurisdiction to which 

, he 


he em 


* 16th Car. I. c. 10, 

+ The case of the court erected by act of parliament 11 and 12th of 
William III. c. 7, (since the enacting of the habeas corpus act) for the 
trial of piracies, felonies and robberies committed in or upon the sea, or 
in any haven, river, creek or place where the admiral has jurisdiction, 
does no way affect this position: nor doth the 14 § of the said statute, 
directing that the commissioners, of whom such court consists, may issue 
their warrant for apprehending such pirates, &c. in order to their being 
tried in the colonies, or sent into England, any way militate with the doc- 
trine here laid down: nor can it be applied as the case of a jurisdiction 
actually existing, which supersedes the jurisdictions of the courts in the 
colonies and plantations, and as what authorises the taking the accused of 
such piracies &c. from those jurisdictions, aud the sending such so taken to 
England for trial.---It cannot be applied as a case similar and tn’ point to 
the application of an act of parliament (passed in the 35th of Henry VIII. 
concerning the trial of’ treasons) Jately recommended in order to the send- 
ing persons accused of committing crimes in the plantations to England for 
trial: because this act of the 11th and 12th of William, c. 7, respects crimes 
committed in places, “ where the admiral has jurisdiction,” and cases to 
which the jurisdiction of those provincial courts do not extend. “In the case 
of treasons committed within the jurisdiction of the colonies. and plantations, 
there are courts competent to try such crimes and to give judgment there- 
upon, where the trials of such are regulated by laws to which thé king hath 
given his consent: from which there Jit.:no appeal, and wherein the king 

VOL, IIt. . % hath 
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he is amenable in all his right, and through which his 

service and allegiance must be derived to the crown; 
and from which no appeal lies in criminal causes, so as | 
that such subject may become amenable to.a jurisdic-! 
tion foreign to his natural and legal resiancy ; to which 

he may be thereby transported, and under which he 

may bé brought to trial and receive judgment, contrary 

to the rights and privileges of the subject, as declared by, 

the spirit and intent and gspeciallly by the 16th § of 
the habeas corpus act. And if the person of any sub- | 
ject within the said colonies and plantations should be. 
seized. or detained by any power issuing from any ecourt,: 
without the jurisdiction of the colony where he then 
had his legal resiancy, it would become the duty of 
the courts of justice within such colony (it is undoubt- 
edly of their jurisdiction so to do) to issue the writ of 
habeas a | 


Hi ence. 


hath given power and instruction to his governor as to execution or respite 
of judgment. The said act of Henry VIII, which provides remedy for a 
case which supposes the want of due legal jurisdiction, cannot be any way, 
or by any rule, applied to a case where there is due legal and colmpetent 
jurisdiction. 

i [The] referring to an old act made for the trial of treasons committed 
out of the realm, by such persons as had no legal resiancy but within the 
realm, and who were of the realm, applying the purview of that statute, 
which was made to bring subj ects of the, realm who had committed treason 

_ out of the realm (where there was 70 cr iminal jurisdiction to which they 
could be amenable) to_ trial within the realm, under that criminal jurisdic- 
tion to which, alone by their legal resiancy and allegiance they were 
amenable; applying this to the case of subjects whose legal resiancy is 
without the realm, and who are, by that resiancy and their allegiance 
amenable to,a jurisdiction authorized and empowered to try and give. 
judgment upon all capital offences: whatsoever without appeal ; thus ap~= 
plying, this statute so as to take Bp: a proceeding, for which there is no legal 
ee ee: bes , | 4.4 Process 
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‘Hence also it is, that in like manner as © the com- 
mand and disposition of the militia, and of all forces by 
sea and land, and of all forts and places of strength, is, 
and by the laws of England ever was, the undoubted 
right of his majesty and his royal:predecessors, kings 
and queens of England, within all his majesty’s realms 
and dominions*,” in like manner! as the supreme mili- 
tary power and command (so far as the constitution, 
knows of and will justify its establishment) is insepara-, 
bly annexed to, and forms an essential part of the 
office of supreme civil magistrate, the office of king: 
in ike manner, in all governments under the king, where 
the constituents are British subjects and of full and 
perfect right entitled to the British laws and constitu- 
tion, the supreme military command within the pre- 
cincts of such jurisdictions must be inseparably annex- 
ed to the office of supreme civil magistrate, (his ma- 
jesty’s' regent, vice-gerent, lieutenant, or locum tenens, 
in what form soever established) so that the king can- 
not, by any} commission of regency, by any commis- 

sion 
——————<<<<<<——<<$<$<€<é<—a—a—a—a<XaXaXxXx—xr—r—eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee—eeeeeee 


‘process either by common or statute law as now established, but in de-_ 
fiance of which there is a legal process established by the habeas, corpus 


act ;———-would be, to disfranchise the subject in America of those rights. 
and liberties which by statute and common law he is now entitled to. 

* 13th and 44th Car. IL. ¢. 2. 

# If the king was to absent himself for a time from the realm, and did 
as usual leave a regency in his place, (hislocum tenens as supreme civil 
magistrate) could he authorize and commission any military commander in 
chief to command the militia forts and forces, independent of such regency & 
Could he do this in Ireland? Could he do this in the colonies and planta- 
tions, where the governor is already, by commission or charter or both 
under the great seal, military commander in chief, as part of (and insepa- 
rably annexed to) the office of supreme civil magistrate, his majesty’s 

| x2 : locum 
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sion’ or charter of government, separate or withdraw 
the supreme command of the military from the office. 
of supreme civil magistrate---either by reserving this | 
command in his own hands, to be exercised and exe- 
cuted independent of the civil power; or by granting a 
distinct commission to any military commander in 
chief, so to be exercised and executed ; but more espe- 
cially not within such jurisdictions where such supreme 
military power (so far as the constitution knows and 
will justity the same) is a/ready annexed and granted to 
the office of supreme civil magistrate.—And hence it 
is, that the king cannot erect or establish any law 
martial, or military command, by any commission 
which may supersede and not be subject to the supreme 
civil magistrate, within the respective precincts of the 
civil jurisdictions of said colonies and. plantations, 
otherwise than in such manner as the said law martial 
and military commissions are annexed or subject to the 
supreme civil jurisdiction within his majesty’s realms 
and dominions of Great Britain and Ireland; and hence 
it is, that the establishment and exercise of such com- 
mands and commissions would be illegal*. 
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locum tenens within said jurisdictions? If he could, then, while openly, 
by patent according to law, he appeared to establish a free British consti- 
tution, he might by a fallacy establish a military power and government. 
* Governor P. accompanied this paper to Dr. F. with a sort of prophe- 
tic remark. After stating, that these theorems, and their application to 
existing cases, were intended to remedy the prejudice, indigestion, indeci- 
sion and errors, then prevailing either in opinions or conduct ; he adds, 
“ the very attention to the investigation may lead to the discovery of 
some truths respecting the whole British’ empire, then little thought of and 
scarce even suspected, and which perhaps it would not be prudent at this 
time to mark and point out.”’—The minister however judged the discus- 
‘sion of dubious rights over growing states, a better policy than possession, 
discretion and silen¢e: he turned civilian, and lost an empire. B. V. 
| Rem, 
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Rem. The king has the command of all military force 
ax his dominions: but in every distinct state of his domi- 
nions there should be the consent of the parliament or assem- 
bly (the representative body) to the raising and keeping 
up such military force. He cannot even raise troops and 
quarter them in another, without the consent of that other. 
He cannot of right bring troops raised in Ireland ant 
quarter them in Britain, but with the consent of the par- 
hiament of Britain: nor carry to Ireland and quarter 
there, soldiers raised in Britain, without the consent of the 
Trish parliament, unless in time of war and cases of 
extreme exigency.---In 1756, when the Speaker went up to 
present the money-bills, he said among other things, that 
« England was capable of fighting her own battles and 
defending-herself; and although ever attached to your 
majesty’s person, ever at ease under your just government, 
they cannot forbear taking notice of some circumstances in 
the present situation of affairs, which nothing but the con- 
Jidence in your justice could hinder from alarming their 
most serious apprehensions. Subsidies to foreign princes» 
when already burthened with a debt scarce to be borne, 
cannot but be severely felt. An army of foreign troops, 
a thing unprecedented, unheard of, unknown, brought 
into England, cannot but alarm, Sc. &c.” (See the 
Speech.) : 

N. B. These foreign troops were part of the king’s 
subjects, Hanoverians, and all in his service, which the 
same thing as**** B, F, 


/ 
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~ Concerning the Dissentions between, England and America. 


London, October 2, 1770. 


I SEE with pleasure that we think pretty much ake 
on the subjects of English America. . We ef the colo- 
nies have never insisted, that we ought... to be exempt 
from contributing to the common expences Necessary 
to support the prosperity of the empire, We only 
assert, that having parliaments of our own,.and not 
haying representatives in. that of Great Britain, our 
parliaments | are the only judges of what we can and 
what we ought to contribute.in this case ; and that the 
English parliament has no. right to. i our money. 
without our consent. fo fact, the British empire. is. not 
a single state 5 It comprehends many; and though, the 
parliament. of Great Britain has arrogated, to itself. the . 
power of taxing the colonies, it has:no, more right, to 
do so, than it has to tax, Hanover, We have the same. 
king, but not the same Jegislatures, \. bili ‘estar 

The dispute between; the ‘two countries wih fe 
cost England many millions sterling, which it has lost 
in its commerce, and America has in this respect been 
a proportionable gainer, This commerce, consisted — 
principally of superfluities ; objects..of, lexus and, 
fashion, which we can well do without; and the, reso; 
lution we have formed, of importing no more till our 
grievances are redressed, has enabled many of our 


% Re-translated from the French edition of Dr. Franklin’s works. 
Editor, 
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infant manvyfactures to 'take root; and it ‘will not be 
easy to make our people abandon them in future, even 
shoulda connection more cordial than ever succeed the 
“present: troubles.. I have mdeed no doubt; that’ the 
_.parliamentof England will finally abandon its present 
pretensions, and leave. us to the eine inh 
of our rights and. privileges. i 1 y 
Tiw« Bi FRANKLIN. 
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“4 Prussian ‘Edict, pois Claims over Britain. 


@ eis Sheil ah , Dantzick, Sept >, 1773. 


WE plats long‘wondered here at the Supineness of 
the English nation, under the Prussian impositions 
upon its trade entering our port. We did’ not, till 
lately,'know the claims, ancient and modern, that hang 
over that’ nation, and therefore could not suspect, “that 
it ‘might submit to those’ impositions from a sense of 
‘duty, “or from principles of equity. ‘The following 
edict, just made public, may, if peal throw some 
hight upon this matter: 
: *« Frepericr, by the grace of God, king of Bike 
Sia, 8c. &e. &e. to all present and to come,} health. 
The peave now enjoyed’ throughout our ‘dominions, 
having ‘afforded us’ leisure to apply ourselves to the 
reeulation’ of commerce, the improvement of «our 
finances, ‘and ‘at the same time the easing’ our domestic 


fig 


* This intelligence it rat I ios first appeared i in the Public 
Advertiser. I have reprinted it from a Copy which I found i in the Gentle- 

"man’s)Magazine. B. V. Tas mettre 

A tous presens et & venir. ORIGINAL, » 
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subjects in their taxes: for these causes, and other 
good considerations us thereunto moving, we:hereby 
make known, that, after having deliberated these affairs 
in our council, present our dear brothers, and other 
great officers of the state, members of the same; we, 
of our certain knowledge, full power, and authority 
royal, have made and issued this present ediet, viz. 

«© ‘Whereas it is well known to all the world, that the 
first German settlements made in the island of Britain, 
were by colonies of people, subjects to our renowned 
_ ducal ancestors, and drawn from their dominions, un- 


der the conduct of Hengist, Horsa, Hella, Uffa, Cerdi- — , 


cus, Ida, and others; and-that the said colonies have 
flourished under the protection of our august: house, for 
ages past, have never been emancipated therefrom, and 
yet have hitherto yielded little profit to the same: and — 
whereas we ourself have in the last war fought for and 
defended the said colonies, against the power of France, 
and thereby enabled them to make conquests from the 
said power in America, for which we have not yet 
received adequate compensation: and whereas it is just 
and expedient that a revenue should be raised from the 
said colonies in Britain towards our indemnification ; 
and that those who.are descendants of our ancient sub- 
jects, and thence still owe us due obedience, should 
contribute to the replenishing of our royal coffers’: (as 
they must have done, had their ancestors remained in 
the territories now to us appertaining) we do therefore 
hereby ordain and command, that, from and after the 
date of these presents, there shall be levied and paid to 
our officers of the customs, on all goods, wares, and 
merchahdizes, and on all grain and other produce of 
ihe earth, exported from the said island of Britain, and 
4 on 
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en all goods of whatever kind imported into the same, © 
a duty of four and a half per cent ad valorem, for the 
use of us and our successors.—And that the said duty 
may more effectually be collected, we do hereby ordain, 
that all ships or vessels bound from Great Britain. to 
any other part of the world, or from any other part of the 
world to Great Britain, shall in their respective voyages 
touch at our port of Koningsberg, there to be unladen, 
searched, and charged with.the said duties. 

«© And whereas there hath been from time td.time 
discovered in the said island of Great Britain, by our 
colonists there, many mines or beds of iron-stone; and 
sundry subjects of our ancient dominion, skilfulin con- 
verting the said stone into metal, have in time past 
transported themselves thither, carrying with,them and 
communicating that art; and the inhabitants of the 
said island, presuming that they had a natural right to 
‘make the best use they could of the natural productions 
of their country, for their own benefit, have not only 
-built furnaces for smelting the said stone into iron, but 
have erected plating-forges, slitting-mills, and_steel- 
furnaces, for the more convenient manufacturing of the 
same, thereby endangering a diminution of the said 
manufacture in our ancient dominion ; we do therefore 
hereby farther ordain, that, from and after the date 
hereof, no mill or other_engine for slitting or rolling of 
iron, or any plating-forge to work with a tilt-hammer, 
or any furnace for making steel, shall be erected or 

‘continued in the said island of Great Britain: and the 
lord lieutenant of every county in the said island is 
hereby commanded, on information of any such erec- 
tion within his county, to order, and by force to cause 
the same to be abated and destroyed, as he shall answer 

the 
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the neglect thereof to'usiat ‘his peril). But we are ne- 
‘vertheless graciously pleased to permit shelithabieanes 
‘of the said island to transport their iron into) Prussia, 
.there to be manutactured, and to them returned, they 
‘paying our Prussian subjects for the workmanship, with 
all the costs:of commission, freight, and risk, coming 
and returning ;-any thing herein contained to the con- 
trary notwithstanding.) 0° | ois domed 
“ We do.not, Perenitin reer fit to esd this our 
‘indulgence toithe article of: wool; but meaning to’en- 
scourage not only the ananufacturing of woollen, cloth, 
‘but also» the raising» of wool im:our ancient dominions, 
and to prevent both; as much as may be, in. our said 
island, we do hereby absolutely forbid the ,transporta- 
tion of wool.from thence even to the mother-country, 
Prussia: and that those islanders may be farther and 
more effectually restrained in making any: advantage of 
their own wool, in the way:of manufacture,»we com- 
mand; that none shall be, carried out of one country 
into another ; nor shall any worsted, bay,.or woollen- 
yarn, cloth, says, bays, kerseys, serges, frizes; druggets, 
cloth-serges, shalloons,» or any other drapery. stuffs: or 
woollen manufactures whatsoever,;:.made: up or mixed 
with wool in any of the said counties, bé-carried into 
any other icounty,: or be. water-borne even ':across the 
‘smallest river or creek, on penalty of forfeiture of the 
same, together with the boats, carriages, horses, :8&c. 
that shall be employed, in removing them.—Neverthe- 
fess, our: loving subjects there are hereby permitted (if 
they think proper) to use/all.their wool as. manure, for 
the improvement of their Jands. 7 
And whereas the art and mystery of } aaksive hats 


hath arrived at’ great perfection. in Prussia, and. the 
) ‘ Inaking 
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makitig of hats by our remoter subjects ought to be aé 
much”as possible restrained: and forasmuch as the 
islanders before mentioned, being in possession of wool, 
beaver, and other furs, have presumptuously conceived 
_they had aright to make some advantage thereof, by 
manufacturing the same into hats, to the prejudice of 
our domestic manufacture: we do therefore’ hereby 
strictly command and ordain, ‘that no ‘hats’ or’ felts 
whatsoever, dyed or undyed, finished’ or unfinished, 
shall be loaden or put. mto’or upon any vessel,’ cart, 
cartiage, or horse, 'to be transported or conveyed out of 
one county in the said island into another county, or to 
any other\place whatsoever, ‘by any person or persons 
whatsoever, on’ pain of forfeiting the same, with a 
penalty of five hundred pounds sterling for every of 
fence.’ Nor shall any. hat-maker in “any of the said 
counties:employ more than two apprentices, on penalty 
of five pounds sterling per month : we intending hereby 
that‘such hat-makers, being so ‘restrained, both in the 
production and sale of their commodity, may find no 
advantage in’ continuing their business. But, lest the 
-said islanders should suffer inconveniency by the want 
of hats, we are farther graciously pleased to permit 
them to send their beaver furs to Prussia, and we also 
permit hats made thereof to be exported from. Prussia 
to- Britain ; the people ‘thus favored’ to pay all costs 
and chat ges. of manufacturing, interest, commission to 
our merchants, insurance and freight going and return- 
ing, as in the case of iron. 

« And lastly, being willing farther to ‘favour our said 
colonies in, Britain, we,do hereby also ordain and com- 
mand, that all the thieves, highway and street robbers, 
housebreakers, forgerers, murderers, s---d---tes, adn 
; villains 
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villains of every denomination, who have forfeited their 
lives to the law in Prussia, but whom we, in our great 
clemency, do not think fit here to hang, shall be emp- 
tied out of our gaols into the said island of Great Bri- 
tain, for the better peopling of that country. 

“ We flatter ourselves, that these our royal regula- 
tions and commands will be thought just and reasonable 
by our much-favoured colonists in England; the said 
regulations being copied from their statutes of 10 and 
11 Will. IIL. c. 10.---5 Geo. IL. c. 22.---23 Geo. II. c. 
29,---4 Geo. I. c.11. and from other equitable laws 
made by their parliaments, or from instructions given 
by their princes, or from resolutions of both houses, 
entered into for the good government of their own colo- 
nies in, Ireland and America. 

« And all persons in the said island are hereby 
cautioned, not to oppose in any wise the execution of 
this our edict, or any part thereof, such opposition 
being high-treason; of which all who are suspected 
shal] be transported in fetters from Britain to Prussia, 
there to be tried and executed according to the Prus- 

sian law. 


“ Such is our pleasure. 


« Given at Potsdam, this twenty-fifth day of the 
month of August, one thousand seven hundred 
and seventy-three, andin the thirty-third year of 
our reign. ; gh 


« By the king, in his council. 


« RECHTMESSIG, Sec.” 


Some 
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Some take this edict to be merely one of the king’s 
jeux d esprit: others suppose it serious, and that he 
means a quarrel with England: but all here think the 
assertion it concludes with, “ that these regulations are 
copied from acts of the English parliament respecting 
their colonies,” a very injurious one; it being impossi- 
ble to believe, that a people distinguished for their love 
of liberty ; a nation so wise, so liberal in its sentiments, 
so just and equitable towards its neighbours, should, 
from mean and injudicious views of petty immediate 
profit, treat its own children in a manner so arbitrary 
and tyrannical! 


Preface by the British Editor [Dr. Franklin] to “ The Votes and 
Proceedings of the Freeholders, and other Inhabitants’ of the 
Town of Boston, in Town-Meeting assembled according to Law 
(published by Order of the Town), §c*.” 


- ALL accounts of the discontent, so general in our co- 
lonies, have of late years been industriously smothered 
and concealed here, it seeming to suit the views of the 

American 

*% « Boston printed: London reprinted, and sold by J. Wilkie, in St. 
Paul’s Church-yard. 1773.”—I have given the reader only the preface. 

It is said, that this little pieee very much irritated the ministry. It was 
their determination, that the Americans should receive teas only from 
Great Britain. And accordingly the East-India company sent out large 
cargoes under their protection. The colonists every where refused, either 
entrance, or else permission of sale, except at Boston, where, the force of 
government preventing more moderate measures, certain persons in dis- 
guise threw it into the sea. 

. The preamble of the stamp act produced the tea act; the tea act pro- 
duced violence; violence, acts of parliainent ; acts of parliament, a revolt. 


= 


<e 
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American minister* to have it understood, that by his 
great abilities, all faction was subdued, all opposition 
suppressed, and the whole countiy quieted. That the 
true state. of affairs there may be known, and the true 
causes of that discontent well understood, the following 
piece (not the production of a private writer, but the 
unanimots act of a large Amierican city) lately printed. 
in New England, is republished here. This nation, and: 
the other nations of Europe, may thereby) learn, with 
more certainty, the grounds of a dissention, that possi- 
bly may, sooner. or later, have: bbabequonces interesting 
to them all. . meaty 

The colonies had, from their first settlement, been 
governed with more ease than perhaps can be equalled 
by any instance in history of dominions so distant. 
Their affection and respect for this country, while they 
were treated with kindness, produced an almost implicit 
obedience to the instructions ef the prince, and even to 
acts of the British parliament, though the right of bind- 
ing them by a legislature, in which they were untepre- 
sented, was never clearly understood. That respect and 
affection produced a partiality in favour of every thing - 
that was English; whence their preference of English 
modes and manufactures; their submission to restraints. 
on the importation of foreign goods, which they had 
but little desire to use ; and the monopoly we so long 


‘ - Vee er ae 4 FE: oy L 4 


« A little neglect,” says poor Richard, “ may breed great mischief: 
for want of a nail the shoe was lost; for want of a shoe the horse was 
lost ; for want of a horse the rider was lost; being overtaken and slain by 
the enemy ; all for want of a little care about a horse-shoe nail. B. V. 


* Lord Hilsborough, —This nobleman, already first lord of trade, was 
_ introduced in 1768 into the new-titled office of wpnagegie'! of state for the co- 
lenies. B. V. 


enjoyed 
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enjoyed. of .their commerce, to the great enriching of 
our merchants and-artificers. The mistaken, policy of 
the stamp act first disturbed this happy. situation; but 
the flame thereby, raised was soon extinguished by its 
repeal, and the old harmony restored, with all its con- 
comitant advantage to our commerce. The subsequent 
act of another administration, which, not content with 
an. established exclusion of foreign manufactures, began 
to make our own merchandize dearer to the consumers 
there by heavy duties, revived it again; and combina- 
tions were entered into throughout the continent, to 
stop trading with Britain till those duties should be re~ 
pealed. All were accordingly repealed. but one---the 
duty. on tea. This was reserved (professedly so) as a 
standing claim and exercise of the right, assumed. by 
parliament, of laying such duties*. The ,colonies, on. 
this repeal, retracted their agreement, so fay as related 
to all.other goods, except that on which the duty was 
retained. . This was trumpeted here by the minister for 
the colonies as a triumph ; there it was considered only 
as a decent and equitable measure, showing a willing- 
ness to meet the mother-country in every advance to- 
wards a reconciliation; and this disposition to a good » 
understanding was so prevalent, that possibly they 
might soon have relaxed, in the article of tea also. But 
ahs system of commissioners of customs, officers. with+ 
eee 
* Mr. Burke tells us (in his speech in 1774) that this preambulary tax 
had lost us at. once the benefit of the west and of the east; had thrown 
open folding-doors to contraband; and wolud be the means of giving the 
profits of the colony-trade to every nation but ourselves. He adds jn the 
same place, “‘ It is indeed a tax of sophistry, a tax of pedantry, a tax of 
disputation, a tax of war and rebellion, a tax for any thing but benefit 
to the imposers, or satisfaction to the subject.” B. V. @ 


out. 
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out. end, with fleets and armies for collecting and en- 
forcing those duties, being continued; and these acting 
with much indiscretion and rashness (giving great and 
unnecessary trouble and obstruction to business, com- 
mencing unjust and vexatious suits, and harassing com- 
merce in allits branches, while that minister kept the peo- 
ple in a constant state of irritation by instructions which _ 
appeared to have no other end than the gratifying his 
private resentment*) occasioned a persevering adhe- 
rence to their resolutions in that particular; and the 
event should be a lesson to ministers, not to risque, 
through pique, the obstructing any one branch of trade; 
since the course and connection of general business 
may be thereby disturbed to ‘a degree, impossible to be 
foreseen or imagined. For it appears, that the colonies, 
finding their humble petitions to have this duty re- 
pealed were rejected and treated with contempt, and 
that the produce of the duty was applied to the reward- 
ing, with undeserved salaries and pensions, every one of 
their enemies; the duty itself’ became more odious, and 
their resolution to starve it more vigorous and obsti- 
nate. The Dutch, the Danes, and French, took this 
opportunity, thus offered them by our imprudence, and 
began to smuggle their teas into the plantations. At 
first this was something difficult; but at length, as all 
business is improved by practice, it became easy. A 
coast fifteen hundred/miles in length could not in all 
parts be guarded, even by the whole navy of England; 
especially where their restraining authority was by all 
the inhabitants deemed unconstitutional, the smug- 


#* Some of his circular letters had been criticised, and exposed by one 
ex two of the Anierican assemblies. 


gling 
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gling of course considered as patriotism. ‘The néedy 
wretches:too, who, with small salaries, were trusted to 
watch the ports day and night, in all weathers, found it 
easier and ‘more profitable, not only to wink, but to 
sleep im their beds; the merchants’ pay being more ge- 
nerous than the king’s.. Other India goods also, which, 
by themselves, would not have made a smugglingvoy- 
age sufficiently profitable, accompanied tea to advan- 
tage; and it is feared the cheap French silks, formerly 
rejected as not to the taste of the colonies, may have 
found their way with the'wares of India, and now esta- 
blislied thémselves in the popular use and opinion. 
/Itvis supposed, that’at Jeast a million of Americans 
drink téa twice a day, which, at the first cost here, can 
scarce be reckoned at less than half-a-ciiinea a head 
perannum. This market, that, in tne five years which 
have run on since the act passed, would have paid 
2,500,000 .guineas. for. tea alone into the coffers of the 
company, we have wantonly lost to foreigners. Mean- 
while it 1s said the duties have so diminished, that the 
whole remittance of the last year amounted to no more 
than the pitiful sum of sol .* for the expence of some 
hundred thousands, in ‘armed ships and soldiers to’ sup- 
port:the officers. Hence the tea; aud other India goods, 
which’ might have been sold m America, remain rotiing 
in the company’s warehouses + ; while those of foreign 


%* < Fighiy-five pounds Lam assured, my lords, isthe whole equivalent, 
we have received for all the hatred and mischief, and all the infinite josses 
this kingdom has suffered during that year, in her disputes with North 
America.” See the bishop of St. Asaph’s ntended speech. B. V. 


4 At this time they contained many millions of pounds of tea, includ- 
ing the usual stock on hand.’ Mr. Barke, in his speech in 1774, supposes, 
that America might have given a vent for ten millions of pounds, This 
seems to have been the greater part of the whole quantity. B. V. 
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ports are known to be cleared by the American de- 
mand. Hence, in some degree, the company’s inability 
to pay their bills; the sinking of their stock, by which 
millions of property have been annihilated ; the lower- 
ing of their dividend, whereby so many must be distres- 
sed; the loss to government of the stipulated 400,000/. 
a year*, which must make a proportionable' reduction 
in our savings towards the discharge of our enormous 
debt: and hence in part the severe blow suffered by 
credit in general, to the ruin of many families; the 
stagnation of business in Spitalfields and, at. Manches- 
ter, through want of vent for their goods; with other 
future evils, which, as they cannot, from the numerous 
and secret connections in general commerce, easily be 
foreseen, can hardly be avoided. 


t 


Account of Governor Hutchinson’s Letters t. | 
TO THE CLERK OF THE COUNCIL IN WAITING. 
(Copy.) 
Sir, _ Whatehall, Dec. 3, 1773. 


THE agent for the house ‘of representatives of the 
province of Massachusett’s Bay [Dr. Franklin] having 
delivered 


* On account of a temporary compromise of certain disputes with go- 
vernment. B. V, . 

+ Seen in certain se ppahie mercantile failures in the year 171 aD. ¥, . 

t Governor Hutchinson, lieutenant-governor Andrew Oliver, Charles 

Paxton, Esq. Nathaniel Rogers, Esq. and. Mr. G. _Roome, having sent 

from Boston certain representations and informations to Thomas Whately, 

Esq. - 


i) 
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delivered to lord Dartmouth, an address of that house 
io the king, signed by their speaker; complaining of 
the conduct of the governor [Hutchinson] and lieute- 
nant governor [Andrew Oliver] of that province, in. 
respect to certain private letters written by. them to 
their correspondent in England, and praying that they 
may be removed from their posts in that government; 
his lordship hath presented the said address to his ma~ 
jesty, and his majesty having signified his pleasure, that 
the said address should be laid before his majesty in 
his privy council, [ am directed by lord Dartmouth to 
transmit the same accordingly, together with a copy of 
the’ agent’s' letter to his Lovdshipy) eee ca 
said address, : 


I am, sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) _ J. POWNALL. 


Esq. member of parliament, private secretary to Mr. George Grenville 
(the father of the stamp act) when in office, and afterwards one of the 
lords of trade; these letters were, bya particular channel, conveyed back 
to Boston. The assembly of the province were so much exasperated, that . 
they returned home attested copies of the letters, accompanied with a pe- 
tition and remonstrance, for the removal of governor Hutchinson, and 
lieutenant-governor Andrew Oliver, from their posts... The council of the 
province likewise, on their part, entered into thirteen resolves, in tendency 
and import similar to the:petition.of the assembly; five of’which resolves 
were unanimous, and only one of them had so many as three dissentients, 
In consequence of the assembly’s petition, the above proceedings and ex- 
amination took place. ‘ 

Dr. Franklin having naturally a large share in these transactions, made 
still larger by the impolitic and indecent persecution of his character, I 
have exhibited the whole more at length, than I-should otherwise have 
thoes proper, B.V, 

yep Te 
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TO THE RIGHT HON. THE BARL OF DARTMOUTH. 


(Copy) 
My Lorp, London, Aug. 81, 1773. 

Ll HAVE just received from the house of .epresen- 
tatives of the Massachusett’s Bay, their address ‘to the 
king, which I now inclose, and send to your lordship, 
with my humble request in their behalf, that you would 
be pleased to'present it to his majesty the first conve- 
nient: opportunity. 

. I have the pleasure of hearing ‘from, that province by 
my late letters, that a sincere disposition prevails in ‘the 
people there to be on good terms with the mothere 
country; that the assembly have declared their desire 
only to be;put-into'the situation they were i before the 
stamp act: They aim at no novelties. And it is said, 
that having lately’ discovered, as they think, the authors 
of their grievances to be some of their own people, 
their resentment against Britain is thence. much 
abated. 

This good disposition of theirs (will your lordshitp 
permit me to say) may be cultivated by a. favourable 
answer to this address, which I .therefore hope .your 
a will-endeavour'to obtain. 


With the greatest respect, 
I havye’the honour to be, my lord, &c. 
B. FRANKLIN, 
Agent for the-House of Representatives, 


At THE 
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THE PETITION. 
TO THE KINGS MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 


MOST GRACIOUS SOVEREIGN, 


WE your majesty’s loyal subjects, the representatives — 
of your ancient colony of Massachusett’s Bay, in gene- 
tal court legally assembled, by virtue of your majesty’s 
writ under the hand and seal of the governor, beg leave 
to Jay this our humble petition before your majesty. 

Nothing but the sense of duty we owe to our sove- 
reign, and the obligation we are under to consult the 
peace and safety of the province, could induce us to re- 
monstrate to your majesty [cuncerning] the mal-con- 
duct of persons, who have heretofore had the confidence 
and esteem of this people ; and whom your majesty has 
been pleased, from the purest motives of rendering 
your subjects happy, to advance to the highest places of 
trust and authority in the province. , 

Your majesty’s humble petitioners, with the deepest 
concern and anxiety, have seen the discords and ani- 
mosities which have too long subsisted between your 
subjects of the parent-state and those of the American 
eolonies. And we have trembled with apprehensions, 
‘that the consequences, naturally arising therefrom, 
would at length prove fatal to both countries. 

Permit us humbly to suggest to your majesty, that 
your subjects here have been inclined to believe, that 
the grievances which they have suffered, and still con- 
tinue to suffer, have been occasioned by your majesty’s 
ministers and principal servants being, unfortunately 
for us, misinformed in certain facts of very interesting 

¥ 3 importance 
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importance to us. It is for this reason that former as- 
semblies have, from time to time, prepared a true state 
of facts to be laid before your majesty ; but their hum- 
ble. remonstrances and petitions, it is presumed, have 
by some means been prevented from teachine your 
royal hand. | 

Your majesty’s petitioners have very lately had before 
them. certain papers, from which they humbly conceive, 
it is most reasonable to. suppose, that there has been 
long a conspiracy of evil men in this province, who 
have contemplated measures and formed a plan to ad~- 
vance themselves to power, and raise their own for- 
tunes, by means destructive of the charter of the pro- 
vince, at the expence of the quiet of the nation, and 
to the annihilating of the HBDIS and liberties of the 
American colonies. 

And we do with all due submission to your majesty 
beg leave particularly to complain of the conduct of his - 
excellency ‘Thomas Hutchinson, Esq. governor, and the 
honourable Andrew Oliver, Esq. lieutenant-governor 
of this your majesty’s province, as having a natural . 
and eflicacious tendency to interrupt and alienate the 
affections of your majesty, our rightful sovereign, from 
this your loyal province ; to destroy that harmony and 
good-will between Great Britain and this colony, which 
every honest subject should strive to establish; to ex- 
cite the resentment of the British administration against 
this province ; to defeat the endeavours of our agents 
and friends to serve us by a fair representation of our 
state of facts; to prevent our humble and repeated pe- 
titions from reaching the ear of your majesty, or having 
iheir desired effect... And finally, that the said Thomas 

Hutchinson and Andrew Oliver haye been among; the 


wets ey chief 
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chief instruments in introducing a fleet and ‘army into: 
this province, to establish dnd perpetuate their plans,’ 
whereby they have been not only greatly instrumental: 
[in] disturbing the peace and harmony of the govern- 
ment, and causing unnatural and hateful discords and’ 
animosities between the several parts of your majesty’s 
extensive dominions; but are justly chargeable with all 
that corruption of morals, and all that’confusion, misery, 
and bloodshed, which have been the natural effects of 
posting an army ina populous town. 

Wherefore we most humbly pray, that your caMealy 
would be pleased to remove from their posts in this go- 
vernment the said- Thomas Hutchinson, Esquire, and 
Andrew Oliver, Esquire; who have, by their above- 
mentioned conduct, and otherwise, rendered themselves 
justly obnoxious to your loving subjects, and entirely 
lost their confidence ; and place such good and faithful 
men in their stead, as your majesty in your wisdom 


shall think fit. 


In the name and by order of the house of 
representatives, 


THOMAS CUSHING, Speaker. 


TO THE LORDS COMMITTEE OF HIS MAJESTY'S 
PRIVY COUNCIL FOR PLANTATION AFFAIRS. 


THE PETITION OF ISRAEL MAUDUIT, 


Huinbly sheweth unto your lordships, 
_ THAT having been informed, that an address, in the 


name of the house of representatives of his. majesty’s 
| 4 . colony 
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colony of Massachusett’s Bay, has been presented» to 
his majesty by Benjamin Franklin, Esquire, praying 
the removal of his majesty’s governor and-lieuteaant- 
governor, which is appointed to be taken into conside- 
ration om ‘Thursday next ; your petitioner, on the behalf 
of the said: governor and: lieutenant governor, humbly 
prays, that he may be heard by counsel in relation to 
the same, before your lordships shall make any report 
on thie said address. | 


ISRAEL ‘MAUDUIT. 
Clement's Lane, Jan. 10, 1775. 


The Examination of Dr. Franklin, at the Council Cham- 
ber, Jan. 17, 1774*. Present, Lord President, the 
Secretaries of State, and many other Lords; Dr. 
Franklin and Mr. Bollan; Mr. Mauduit. and Mr. 
Wedderburn. 


Dr. Franklin’s Letter and the Address, Mr. Pownall’s 
Letter, and Mr. Mauduit’s Petition, were read. 


Mr. Wedderburn. The address mentions certain 
papers: I could wish to. be informed what are those 
papers? 7 

Dr. Franklin. They are the letters of Mr. Hutchin- 
son and Mr. Oliver. 

Court. Have you brought them? 

Dr. Franklin. No, but here are attested copies. 


%* The editor has taken this examination from Mr. Mauduit’s copy of 
the Letters of Governor ‘Hutchinson, &c. second edition, 1774, p. 17. He 
has Mr. Mauduit’s authority for supposing it faithfully represented. B.V. 


Court 
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Court. Do-you mean to found a charge upon:them ? 
if you do, you must produce the letters. | 

Dr. Franklin. ‘These copies are attested by several 
gentlemen at Boston, and a notary public. 

Mr, Wedderburn. My lords, we shall not take ad- 
vantage of any imperfection in the proof. We admit 
that the letters are Mr. Hutchinson’s and Mr. Oliver’s 
hand writing: reserving to ourseives the right of in- 
quiring how they were obtained. 

Dr. Franklin. 1 did not expect taat counsel Seed 
have been employed on this occasion. 

Court. Had you not notice sent you of Mr, Mau- 
duit’s having petitioned to be heard by counsel on be- 
half of the governor and heutenant governor. 

Dr. Franklin. 1 did receive such notice; but I 
thought this had been a matter of politics, not of law, 
and have not brought my counsel. 

Court. Where a charge is brought, the parties have 
a right to be heard by counsel or not, as they choose. 

Mr.,Maudwt, My lords, | am not a native of that 
country, as these gentlemen are. I know well Dr. 
Franklin’s abilities, and wish to put the defence of my 
friends more upon a parity with the attack; he will 
not therefore wonder that I choose to appear before 
your *lordships with the assistance of counsel. My 
friends, in their letters to me, have desired (if any: pro- 
ceedings, as they say, should be had upon this address) 
that they may have a hearing in their own justification, 
that their innocence may be fully cleared, and their ho- 
nour vindicated, and have made provision accordingly. 
I do not think myself at liberty therefore to give up 
the assistance of my counsel, in defending them against 
this unjust accusation. 

Court. 
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Court. Dr. Franklin may have the assistance of 
counsel, or go on without it, as he shall choose. 

Dr. Franklin. 1 desire to have counsel. 

Court. What time do you want? 

Dr. Franklin. Three weeks. | 

Ordered that the further proceedings be on Saturday 
20th instant*. 

* The privy council accordingly met on the 29th of January, 1774, 
when Mr. Dunning and Mr. John Lee appeared as counsel for the assem- 
bly, and Mr. Wedderburn as counsel for the governor and lieutenant go 
vernor. Mr Wedderburn was very long in his answer, which chiefly 
related to the mode of obtaining and sending away Mr. Whately’s letters ; 
and spoke of Dr. Franklin in terms. of abuse, which never escape from one 
gentleman towards another. Inthe event, the committee of the privy 
council made a report, in which was expressed the following opinion : 
“ The lords of the committee do agree humbly to’report, as their opinion to 
your majesty, that the petition is founded upon resolutions formed on false 

, and erroneous allegations; and is groundless, vexatious, and scandalous, 
and calculated only for the seditious purposes of keeping up a spirit of 
clamour and discontent in the said province. And the lords of the com- 
mittee do further humbly-report to your majesty, that nothing has been 
laid before them which does or can, in their opinion, in any manner, or in 
any degree, impeach the honour, integrity, or conduct of the said gover? 
nor or lieutenant-governor ; and their lordships are humbly of opinion, - 
that the said petition ought to be dismissed.” : 

Feb. 7th, 1774, “ His majesty, taking the said report into considera- 
tion, was pleased, with the advice of his privy-council, to approve thereof; 
and to order, that the said petition of the house of representatives of the 
province of Massachusett’s Bay be dismissed the board—as groundless | 
vexatious, and scandalous; and calculated only for the seditious purpose 
of keeping up a spirit of clamour and discontent in the said province.”——A 
former petition against governor Bernard met with a dismission couched 
in similar terms, B. V.. 
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To the Printer of the Public Advertiser* 


SIR, 


FINDING that two gentlemen have been unfortu-, 
nately engaged in a duel about a transaction and its — 
circumstances, of which both of them are totally igno- 
rant and: innocent, I think it incumbent upon me to 
declare (for the prevention of farther mischief, as far as 
such a declaration may contribute to prevent it) that 1 
alone am the person, who obtained and transmitted to 


Boston the letters in question. Mr. W. could not 


communicate them, because they were never in his 
possession ; and for the same reason they could not be 
taken from him by Mr. T. They were not of the 
nature of private letters between friends. They were. 
written by public officers to persons in public stations, 
on public affairs, and intended to procure public mea- 
sures; they were therefore handed to other public 
persons, who might be influenced by them to produce 
those measures. Their tendency was to incense the 
mother-country against her colonies, and, by the steps 


* Some letters had passed in the public prints between Mr. Thomas 
Whately’s brother and Mr. John Temple, concerning the manner in which 
the letters of Governor Hutchinson &c,. had escaped from among the 
papers of Mr. Thomas Whately, at this time deceased. 

The one gentleman wished to avoid the charge of having given them, 
the other of having taken them. At length the dispute became so per- 
sonal and pointed, that Mr. Temple thought it necessary to call the brother 
into the field. The letter of provocation appeared in the morning, and 
the parties met in the afternoon. Dr. Franklin was not then in town ae 
was after some interval that he received the intelligence. What had 
passed he could not foresee ; he endeavoured to prevent what still might 
follow. B, Y. 

recommended,. 
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recommended, to widen the breach, which they effect- 
ed. The chief eaution expressed with regard to pri- 
vacy was, to keep. their contents from the colony 
agents, who, the writers apprehended, might return 
them, or copies of them, to America. That apprehen- 
sion was, it seems, well founded, for the first agent wha 
Jaid his hands on them thought it his duty to transmit 
them to his constituents*. 


Craven Street, Dec. 25, 1773. 


B. FRANKLIN, 
Agent for the House of Representatives 
of the Massachusett’s Bay. 


% It was in consequence of this letter that Mr. Wedderburne ventured 
to make the most odious personal applications. Mr. Mauduit has pru- 
dently omitted part of them in bis account of the proceedings before the 
privy-council. They are given here altogether however (as well as they, 
could be collected) to-mark the politics of the times, and the nature of the 
censures passed in England upon Dr. Franklin’s character. 

«< The leiters could not have come to Dr. Franklin,” said Mr. Wedder- 
burn, “ by fair means. ‘pe writers did not give them to him, nor yetdid 
the deceased correspondent, who, from our intimacy, would otherwise have 
told mé ef it: nothmg then will acquit Dr- Franklin of the charge of ob- 
taining them by fraudulent or corrupt means, for the most malignant of 
purposes; unless he stole them, from the person who stole them. This 
argument is irrefragable.”—— ’ 

“ Ehope, my lords, you will mark [and brand] the man, fdr the honour 
of this country, of Europe, and of mankind. Private correspondence has 
hitherto been held sacred in times of the greatest party rage, not only in 
politics but religion.”—* He has forfeited all the respect of societies and 
of men. Into what companies will he hereafter go with an unembarassed 
face, or the honest intrepidity of virtue. Men will watch him with a jea- 
lous eye, they will hide their papers from him, and lock up their ¢s¢ru- 
toires. He will henceforth esteem it a libel to be gi aman of letters, 
homo trium * Uiterarum ! 


* i, e. Fur (or thief), 
« But 
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« But he not only took away the letters from one brother, but kept 
himself concealed till he nearly occasioned the murder of the other. Itis 
impossible to read his account, expressive of the coolest and most delibe- 
rate malice, without horror.” [Alere he read the letter above, Dr. Frank- 
lin being all the time present. ]—Amidst these tragical events, of one person 
nearly murdered, of another answerable forthe issue, of a worthy governor 
hurt in‘his dearest interests, the fate of America in suspense; here isa 
man, who, with the utmost insensibility of remorse, stands up and avows 
himself the author ofall. I.can compare it only to Zanga in Dr. Young’s 
Revenge *. . | | 


« Know then ’twas——1: % 
J forged the letter, I disposed the picture ; 
‘T hated, I despised, and I destroy. 


- € Task, my lords, whether the revengeful temper, attributed by poetic 
fiction only ‘to the ‘bloody African, ‘is hd i by the coolness and 
apathy of the wily American ?” 

These pleadings for:a time:worked preat effect: the lords assented, the, 
‘town was convinced, Dr. Franklin was disgtaced+, and Mr. Wedderburn 
‘seemed in the road for every kind of advaneement.— Unfortunately ior 
Mr. Wedderburn, the events of the war did not correspond with his 
systems. Unfortunately too for his be irrefragable argument,’ Dr. Frank- 
lin-afterwards took an oath in eliancery}, ‘that-at the ‘time that he trans- 
mitted the letters he was ignovant of ‘the party to whom they had been 
‘addressed, having himself received them from a third person, and for the 
express purpose oftheir being conveyed to America. Unfortunately also 
for Mr. Wedderburn’s “ worthy governor,” ‘that goveruor himself, before 
the arrival of Dr. Franklin’s' packet in Boston, sent over one of Dr. 
Franklin’s own.‘ private’’ letters to England, <expressing some little coy+ 
hess indeed upon the o¢casion, but desiring secrecy, lest he should ‘be 
prevented precuring more useful intelligence from tle same source §. 
Whether Mr; Wedderburn im his:speech ivtended to draw a particular 
case and portraiture, for the purpose only of injuring Dr, Franklin,. or 
méant that his language and epithets should apply generally to all, whe- 


#% Act Vth, 

_ + He was dismissed from his place in the post-oflice. . 

RS A copy of the proceedings in chancery has been in my possession, 
but being at present mislaid I speak only from memory hers. 


§ See the Remewbrancer, for the year 1776, part 2d. p. 64. col. dst, 
and 2d. 


{ 


ther 
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Rules for reducing a Great Empire toa small one, presented to @ 
late Minister, when he entered upon his Administration.* 


AN ancient sage valued himself upon. this, that 
though he could not fiddle, he knew how to make a 
great city of a little one. ‘The science, that I, a modern 
simpleton, am about to communicate, is the very re- 
‘verse. | ) 

I address myself to all ministers, who have the ma- 
nagement of extensive dominions, which, from their 
very greatness, are become troublesome to govern—be- 
cause the multiplicity of their affairs leaves no time for 
fiddling. 

1. In the first place, gentlemen, you are to consider, 
that a great empire, like a great cake, is most easily 
diminished at the edges. _Turn your attention therefore 


ther friends or foes, whose practice should be found similar. to it; is a 
matter that must be left to be adjusted between governor Hutchinson and 
Mr. Wedderburn. | 

But to.return to Dr. Franklin. It was not singular perhaps,’ that, as a 
man of honour, he should surrender his name to public-scrutiny in order to 
prevent mischief to others, and yet not betray his coadjutor (even to the 
present moment) to relieve his own fame from the severest obloquy; but 
perhaps it belonged to few besides Dr. Frankliri, to possess mildness and. 
magnanimity enough to refrain from intemperate expressions and measures ; 
against Mr. Wedderburn and his supporters, after all that had passed B.V. 


“%& These rules first appeared in a London newspaper about the begin- 
ning of the year 1774, and have several times since been introduced into 
our public prints.—The minister alluded to is supposed to be the Earl of 
Hillsborough. 

«‘ The causes and motions of seditions (says Lord Bacon) are, innova- 
tion in religion, taxes, alteration of laws and customs, breaking of privi- 
leges, general oppression, advancement of unworthy persons, strangers, 
dearths, disbanded soldiers, factions grown desperate, and whatsoever ia 
offending people joineth and knitteth them in a common cause.” B, V. 


first 
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first to your remotest provinces; that, as you get rid of 
them, the next may follow in order. : 

II. That the possibility of this separation may Br 
exist, take special care the provinces are never incorpo- 
vated with the mother-country; that they do not enjoy 
the same common rights, the same privileges in com- 
merce, and that they are governed by severer laws, all 
of your enacting, without allowing them any share in | 
the choice of the legislators. By carefully making and 
preserving such distinctions, you will (to keep to my 
simile of the cake) act like a wise gingerbread-baker ; 
who, to facilitate a division, cuts his dough half through 
in those places, where, when baked, he would have it 
broken to pieces. : 

iil. Those remote provinces have perhaps been ac- 
quired, purchased, or conquered, at the sole expence of 
the settlers or their ancestors, without the aid of the 
mother-country. If this should happen to increase her 
strength, by their growing numbers, ready to join in 
her wars ; her commerce, by their growing demand for 
her manufactures ; or her naval power, by greater em- 
ployment for her ships and seamen, they may probably 
suppose some merit in this, and that it entitles them to 
some fayour: you are therefore to forget it all, or resent 
it, as if they had done you injury. If they happen to 
be zealous whigs, friends of liberty, nurtured in revolu- 
tion principles; remember. all that to their prejudice, 
and contrive to punish it: for such principles, after a 
revolution is thoroughly established, are of no more 
yse ; they are even odious and abominable. 

IV. However peaceably your colonies have submit- 
ted to your government, shown their affection to your 
interests, and patiently borne their grievances, you are. 

to 
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to suppose them always inclined to revolt, and treat therm 
accordingly. Quarter troops among them, who, by 
their imsolence, may provoke the rising of mobs, and 
by their bullets and bayonets suppress them. By this 
means, ‘ike the husband who uses his wife il from sus- 
picion, you may in time convert your ‘suspicions into 
realities. | sels Beil 

V. Remote provinces must have governors and 
judges, ‘tc represent the royal person and execute every 
where the delegated parts of his office and jauthority, 
You, ministers, know, that much_of the strength of go- 
vernment depends on the opinion of the people, and 
much of that opinion on the choice of vrulersiplaced im- 
mediately over them. If you send them wise and good 
men for governors, who study the interest of ‘the -colo- 
nists, and advance ‘their prosperity; they will think 
their king wise and good, and that he wishes the wel- 
fare of his subjects, If you send them learned and up- 
right men for judges, they will think him a lover of 
justice. This'‘may attach your provinces more to his 
government. You are therefore to be careful who you 
recommend for ‘those offices—If you can find prodi- 
gals, who have ruined their fortunes, broken gamesters 
or stock-jobbers, these may do well as governors, for 
they will probably be rapacious, and provoke the peo- 
‘ple by their extortions. Wrangling proctors and pet- 
tyfogging lawyers too are ‘not amiss, for they will be for 
ever disputing and quarrelling with their little parlia- 
ments. If withal they should be ignorant, wrong- 
headed and insolent, so much the better, Attorneys 
clerks and Newgate solicitors will do for chief justices, 
especially if they hold their places during your plea- 
sure :—and all will.contribute to impress those ideas of 

your 
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your government, that are proper for a people you 
would wish to renounce it. t 
_ VI. To confirm these impressions, and strike them 
deeper, whenever the injured come to the capital with 
complaints of mal-administration, oppression, or injus- 
_ tice, punish such suitors with long delay, enormous ex- 
pence, and a final judgment in favour of the oppressor. 
This will have an admirable effect every way. The 
trouble of future complaints will be prevented, and go- 
vernors and judges will be encouraged to farther acts of 
oppression and injustice, and thence the people may 
become more disaffected, and at length desperate. 
_ VII. When such governors have crammed their 
coffers, and made themselves so odious to the people, 
that they can no longer remain among them with safety 
to their persons, recal and reward them with pensions. 
You may make them baronets too, if that respectable 
order should not think fit to resent it. All will contri-. 
bute to encourage new governors in the same practice, 
and make the supreme government detestable. ~ 

VIII. If, when you are engaged in war, your colonies 
should vie in liberal aids of men and money against the 
common enemy upon your simple requisition, and give 
far beyond their abilities,---reflect, that a penny, taken 
from them by your power, is more honourable to you, 
than a pound presented by their benevolence; despise 
therefore their voluntary grants, and resolve to harass 
them with novel taxes.---They will probably complain to 
your parliament, that they are taxed by, a body in 
which they have no representative, and that this is con- 
trary tocommon right. They will petition for redress, 
Let the parliament flout their claims, reject their peti- 
tions, refuse even to suffer the reading of them, and 

VOL. III. Z treat 
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treat the petitioners with the utmost contempt. No- 
thing can have a better effect in producing the aliena- 
tion proposed ; for though many can forgive injuries, 
none ever forgave contempt. 
_ IX. In laying these taxes, never regard the Reavy bur- 
thens those remote people already undergo, in defending 
their own frontiers, supporting their own provincial 
government, making new roads, ‘building bridges, 
churches, and other public edifices, which in old coun- . 
tries have been done to your hands, by your‘ancestors, 
but which occasion constant calls and demands on the 
pursés of a new people.---Forget the restraint you lay 
on their trade for your own benefit, and the advantage 
a monopoly of this trade gives your exacting merchants. 
Think nothing of the wealth those merchants and your 
manufacturers acquire by the colony commerce, their 
increased ability thereby to pay taxes at home; their 
accumulating, in the price of their commodities, most 
of those taxes, and so levying them from their consum- 
ing customers: all this, and the employment and sup- 
- port of thousands of your poor by the colonists,-you are 
entirely to forget. But remember to make your arbi-— 
trary tax more grievous to your provinces, by public 
declarations, importing, that your power of taxing them 
has no limits, so that when you take from them without 
their consent a shilling in the pound, you have a clear 
right to the other nineteen. This will probably weaken 
every idea of security in their property, and convince 
them, that under such a government they have nothing 
they can call their own ; which can scarce fail of pro- 
ducing the happiest consequences ! : 

X. Possibly indeed some of them might still comfort 
themselves and say, “ though we have no property, we 

: have 
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have yet something left that is valuable, we have con- 
stitutional liberty, both of person and of conscience. ‘This 
king, these lords, and these commons, who it seems are 
too remote from us to know us and feel for us, cannot 
take from us our habeas corpus right, or our right of 
trial by a jury of our neighbours: they cannot deprive 
us of the exercise of our religion, alter our ecclesiastical 
constitution, and compel us to be papists, if they please, 
or Mahometans.” To annihilate this comfort, begin 
by laws to perplex their commerce with infinite regula- 
tions, impossible to be remembered and observed: or- 
dain seizures of their property for every failure, | take 
away the trial of such property by jury, and give it to 
arbitrary judges of your own appointing, and of the 
lowest characters in the country, whose salaries and 
emoluments are to arise out of the duties or condemna- 
tions, and whose appointments are during pleasure. 
Then let there be a formal declaration of both houses, 
that opposition to your edicts is treason, and that per- 
sons suspected of treason in the provinces may, accord- 
ing to some obsolete law, be seized and sent to the 
metropolis of the empire for trial; and pass an act, that 
those there charged with certain other offences shall 
be sent away in chains from their friends and country, 
to be tried in the same manner for felony. ‘Then erect 
a new court of inquisition among them, accompanied 
by an armed force, with instructions to transport all 
such suspected persons, to be ruined by the expence, 
if they bring over evidences to prove their innocence, 
or be found guilty and hanged, if they cannot afford it. 
And lest the people should think you cannot. possibly 
go any farther, pass another solemn declaratory act, 
“that king, lords, and commons had, haye, and of 

Zz 2 right 
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right ought to have, full power and authority to make 
statutes of sufficient force and validity to bind the un- 
represented) provinces i all cases whatsoever.” This 
will include spiritual with temporal, and taken together 
must operate wonderfully to your purpose, by convinc- 
ing them, that they are at present under a power, some- 
thing like that spoken of in the Scriptures, which can 
not only kill their bodies, but damn their souls to all 
eternity, by compelling them, if, it pleases, to worship 
the deyil. | 

XI. To make your taxes more odious, and more 
likely to procure resistance, send from the capital a 
board of ofjicers to superintend the collection, composed 
of the most indiscreet, ill-bred, and insolent you can find. 
Let these have large salaries out of the extorted reve- 
hue, and live in open grating luxury upon the sweat 
and blood of the industrious, whom they are to worry 
continually with groundless and expensive prosecutions; 
before the above-mentioned arbitrary revenue-judges ; 
all at the cost of the party prosecuted, though acquitted, 
because the king is to pay no costs. Let these men, by 
your order, be exempted from all the common taxes 
and burthens of the province, though they and their 
property are protected by its laws. If any revenue 
officers are suspected of the least tenderness for the 
people, discard them. . If others are justly complained 
of, protect and reward them. If any of the under offi- 
cers behave so as to provoke the people to drub them 5 
promote those to better offices: this will encourage 
others to procure for themselves such profitable drub- 
bings, by multiplying and enlarging such provocations, 
and all will work towards the end you aim at. 

, RIL Another way to make your tax odious is, to 

2 masapply 
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misapply the produce of it. If it was originally appro= | 
priated for the defence of the provinces, ‘and the bet- 
ter support of government, and the administration of 
- Justice, where it may be necessary ; then apply none of 
it to that defence, but bestow it, where it is not neéces- 
sary, in augmenting salaries or pensions to every gover- 
nor, who has distinguished himself by his enmity to the 
people, and by calumniating them to their sovereign. 
This will make them pay it more unwillingly, and be 
more apt to quarrel with those that collect it, and those 
that imposed it, who will quarrel again with them, and 
all shall contribute to your own purpose, of making 
them weary of your goyernment. 

XI. If the people of any province have een ac- 
customed to support their own governors and judges to 
satisfaction, you are to apprehend, that such governors 
and judges may be thereby influenced to treat the peo- 
ple kindly, and to do them justice. This is another 
reason for applying part of that revenue in larger sala- 
ries to such governors and judges, given, as their com- 
missions are, during your pleasure only, forbidding 
them to take any salaries from their provinces; that 
thus the people may no longer hope any kindness from 
their governors, or (in crown cases) any justice from | 
their judges. And as the money, thus misapplied in one 
province, is extorted from all, probably all will resent 
the misapplication. 

XIV. If the parliaments of your provinces should 
dare to claim rights, or complain of your administra- 
tion, order them to be harassed with repeated dissolu- . 
tions. If the same men are continually returned by 
new elections, adjourn their meetings to some country 
village, where they cannot be accommodated, and 


£3 : there 
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there keep them during pleasure ; for this, you know, 
is your prerogative, and.an excellent one it is, as you 
‘may manage it, to promote discontents among the peo- 
‘ple, diminish their respect, and increase their disaffec- 
tion, 

XV. Convert the brave honest officers of your navy 
anto pimping  tide-waiters and colony officers of the 
customs. Let those, who in time of war fought gallant- 
ly in defence of the commerce of their countrymen, in 
peace be taught to prey upon it. Let them learn to be 
corrupted by great and real smugglers; but (to show 
their diligence) scour with armed boats every bay, har- 
bour, river, creek, cove or nook, throughout the coast 
of your colonies; stop and detain every coaster, every 
wood-boat, every fisherman, tumble their cargoes and 
even their ballast inside out, and upside down; and if 
a pennyworth of pins is found un-entered, let the whole 
be seized and confiscated. Thus shall the trade of 
your colonists suffer more from their friends in time of 
peace, than it did from their enemies in war.. Then let 
_ these boats’ crews land upon every farm in their way, 
rob their orchards, steal their pigs and poultry, and ~ 
insult the inhabitants. If the injured and exasperated 
‘farmers, unable to procure other justice, should attack 
the aggressors, drub them, and burn their boats, you 
are to call this high treason and rebellion, order fleets 
and armies into their country, and threaten to carry all 
the offenders three thousand. miles to be hanged, 
drawn, and quartered.---O! this will work admirably ! 

AVI. If you are told of discontents in your colonies, 
never believe that they are general, or that you have 
given occasion for them; therefore do not think of ap- 
plying any remedy, or of changing any offensive mea- 

sure. 
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sure. Redress no grievance, lest they should be en- 
couraged to demand the redress of some: other grie- 
vance. Grant no request, that is just and reasonable, 
lest they should make another, that is unreasonable, 
‘Take all your informations of the state of the colonies 
from your governors and officers in enmity with them. 
Encourage and reward these leasing-makers, secrete 
their lying accusations, lest they should be confuted» 
but act upon them as the clearest evidence ; and believe 
nothing you hear from the friends of the people. _Sup- 
pose all their complaints to be invented and promoted 
by a few factious demagogues, whom if you could 
catch and hang, all would be quiet. Catch and hang 
a few of them accordingly, and the blood of the 
martyrs shall work miracles in fayour of your pur- 
pose™. 
XVII. If you see rival nations rejoicing at the pros- 
pect of your disunion with your provinces, and endea- 
vouring to promote it, if they translate, publish and 
applaud all the complaints of your discontented colo- 
nists, at the same time privately stimulating you to 
severer measures, let not that alarm or. offend you. 
Why should it? since you all mean the same thing? 


Se 


* One of the American writers affirms, “ That there has not been a 
single instance in which they have complained, without being rebuked, or 
in which they have been complained against, without being punished.”—A. 
fundamental mistake in the minister occasioned this. Every individual in 
New England (the peccant country) was held a coward ora knave, and 
the disorders, which spread abroad there, were treated as the result of the 
too great lenity of Britain! By the aid of this short and benevolent rule, 
judgment was ever wisely predetermined, tothe shutting out redress on 
the one hand, and inforcing every rigour of punishment ou the other, B. V. 


Zz 4 | XVII. If 
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XVIII. If any colony should at their own charge erect 
a fortress, to secure their port against the fleets of a 
foreign enemy, get your governor to betray that fortress 
into your hands. Never think of paying what it cost 
the country, for that would look, at least, like some re- 
gard for justice; but turn it into a citadel, to awe the 
inhabitants and curb their commerce. If they should 
have lodged in such fortress the very arms they bought 
and used to aid you in your conquests, seize them all; 
it will provoke like ingratitude added to robbery. One 
admirable effect of these operations will be, to discou- 
rage every other colony from erecting such defences, 
and so their and your enemies may more easily invade 
them, to the great disgrace of your government, and of 
course the furtherance of your project. 
XIX. Send armies into their country, under pretence 
- of protecting the inhabitants; but, instead ef garrison- 
ing the forts on their frontiers with those troops, to 
prevent incursions, demolish those forts, and order the 
troops into the heart of the country, that the savages 
_may be encouraged to attack the frontiers*, and that 
the troops may be protected by the inhabitants: this 
will seem to proceed from your ill-will or your ignorance, 
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* Jam not versed in Indian affairs, but I find, that in April, 1773, the 
assembled chiefs of the western nations told one of our Indian agents, 
“¢ that they remembered their father, the king of Great Britain’s message, 
delivered to them last fall, of demolishing Fort Pittsburg (on the Ohio) 
and removing the soldiers with their sharp-edged weapons out of the 
country :—this gave them great pleasure, as it was a strong proof of his 
paternal kindness towards them.” (See Considerations on the Agreement 
with Mr. T. Walpole for Lands upon the Ohio, p. 9), This is general 
history : I attempt no application of facts, personally invidious. B. V. 


and 
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and contribute farther to produce and strengthen an 
opinion among them, that you are no longer fit to 
govern them*. ; 

XX. Lastly, invest. the gerxeral of your army in the 
provinces with great and unconstitutional powers, and 
free him from the controul of even your own civil go- 
vernors. Let him have troeps,enow under his com- 
mand, with all the fortresses in his possession, and who 
. knows but (like some provincial generals in the Roman: 
| empire, and encouraged by the universal discontent 
you have produced) he may take it into his head to set 
up for himself? If he should, and you have carefully 
practised these few excellent rules. of mine, take my 
word for it, all the provinces will immediately join 
him—and you will that day (if you have not done it 
sooner) get rid of the trouble of governing them, and 
all the plagues attending their commerce and connec- 
tion from thenceforth and for ever. 
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* As the reader may be inclined to divide his belief between the wis- 
dom of ministry and the candor and veracity of Dr. Franklin, I shall in- 
form him that two contrary objections may be made to the truth of this 
representation. The first is, that the conduct of Great Britain is made too 
absurd for possibility, and the second, that it isnot made absurd enough for 
fact. Ifwe consider that this piece does not inciude the measures subse- 
quent to 1773, the latter difficulty is easily set aside. The former I can 
only solye by the many instances in history, where the infatuation of in- 
gividuals has brought the heaviest calamities upon nations. B. V. 


State 
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State of America on Dr. Franklin’s Arrival there. 


Philadelphia, May 16, 1775. 
Dear Frienp*, 


YOU will have heard before this reaches you, of a 
march stolen by the regulars into the country by night, 
and of their expedition back again. They retreated 20 
miles in [6] hours. 

The governor had called the assembly to propose 
Lord North’s pacific plan, but, before the time of their 
meeting, began cutting of throats—You know it was 
said he carried the sword in one hand, and the olive 
‘branch in the other; and it seems he chose to give 
them a taste of the stash first. 

He is doubling his fortifications at Boston, and 
hopes to secure his troops till succour arrives. The 
place indeed is naturally so defensible, that I think 
them in no danger. 

All America is exasperated by his conduct, and more 
firmly united than ever. The breach between the two 
countries is grown wider, and in steht of becoming 
irreparable. 

I had a passage of six weeks, the weather constantly 
so moderate that a London wherry might have accom- 
panied us all the way. 1 got home in the evening; and 
the next morning was unanimously chosen by the as- 
sembly a delegate to the congress, now sitting. 
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* Irun much risque in the publication of the three following letters §. 
but I think they contain such valuable facts, and show so well the nature 
of Dr. Franklin’s temper, that I ought to encounter some difficulty, rather 
than suffer them to be lost. B. V. 

§ The other two letters will be found in the order of their dates, July 7, 
and Oct. 3, 1775, Editor. 

| In 
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In coming over, I made a valuable philosophical dis- 
covery, which I shall communicate to you when I can 


get a little time. At present am extremely, hurried. 
* *€ * £ ee KK K HK HK KH KK KR & 


Yours most affectionately, 


B. FRANKLIN. 


Proposed Vindication and Offer from Congress to Parliament, 
em VI75*. 


FORASMUCH as the enemies of America, in the 
parliament of Great Britain, to render us odious to the 
nation, and give an ill impression of us in the minds of 
other European powers, have represented us as unjust 
and ungrateful in the highest degree; asserting on 
every occasion, that the colonies were settled at the 
expence of Britain; that they were, at the expence 
of the same, protected in their infancy ; that they now 
ungratefully and unjustly refuse to contribute to their | 
own protection, and the common defence of the na- 
tion; that they aim at independence ; that they intend 
an abolition of the navigation acts; and that they are 
fraudulent in their commercial dealings, and purpose to 
cheat their creditors in Britain, by avoiding the pay- 
ment of their just debts :--- 


* The following paper was drawn up ina committee of congress, June 
25, 1775, but does not appear on their minutes, a severe act of parliament, 
which arrived about that time, having determined them not to give the sum 
proposed in it.—{It was first printed in the ug Advertiser for July 18, 
i777, BVI 


{And} 
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_ [And] as, by frequent repetition, these groundless as- 
sertions and malicious calumnies may, if not contra- 
dicted and refuted, obtain farther credit, and be inju- 
rious throughout Europe to the reputation and interest 
of the confederate colonies, it seems proper and ne- 
cessary to examine them in our own just vindica- 
tion. i 
With regard to the first, that the colonies were settled 
at the expence of Britain, it is a known fact, that none of 
the twelve united colonies were settled, or even disco- 
vered, at the expence of England. Henry the Vth 
indeed granted a commission to Sebastian Cabot, a 
Venetian, and his sons, to sail into the western seas for 
the discovery of new countries; but it was to be “ suis 
eorum propriis sumptibus et expensis,” at their own 
costs and charges*. They discovered, but soon slight- 
ed and neglected, these northern territories ; which 
were, after more than a hundred years dereliction, pur- 
chased of the natives, and settled at the charge and by 
the labour of private men and bodies of men, our 
ancestors, who came over hither for that purpose. But 
our adversaries have never been able to produce any 
record, that ever the parliament or government of Eng- 
land was at the smallest expence on these accounts: 
on the contrary, there exists on the journals of parlia- 
ment a solemn declaration in 1642, (only twenty-twa 
years after the first settlement of the Massachusetts, 
when, if such expence had ever been ineurred, some of 
the members must have known and remembered it) 
«« That these colonies had been planted and established 


%* See the Commission in the Appendix to Pownall’s Administration of 
the Colonies. Edit. 1775, 


without 
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without any expence to the state.*’ New-York is the 
only colony in the founding of which England can pre- 
tend.to have been at any expence, and that was only 
the charge of a small armament to take it from the 
Dutch, who planted it. But to retain this colony at 
peace, another at that time, fullas valuable, planted, 
by private countrymen of ours, was given up by the 
crown to the Dutch in exchange, viz. Surinam, now 4 
wealthy sugar-colony in Guiana, and which, but for that 
cession, might still have remained in our possession, 
Of late, indeed, Britain has been at some expence in 
planting two colonies, Georgia} and Nova Scotia; but 
those are not in our confederacy ; and the expence she 
has been at in their name, has chiefly been in grants of 
sums unnecessarily large, by way of salaries to officers 
sent from England, and in jobs to friends, whereby 
dependants might be provided for; those excessive 
grants not, being requisite to the mies ge and good 
government of the colonies; which good government 
(as experience in many instances of aes colonies hag 
taught us) may be much more frugally, and full as effec- 
tually provided for, and supported. 

With regard to the second assertion, that Fiese colo- 
nies were protected in their infant state by England, it is 
a notorious fact, that in none of the many wars with the 


a a 


* “ Veneris, 10 March, 1642. Whereas the-plantations in New Eng- 
land have, by the blessing of the Almighty, had good and prosperous 
success, without any public charge to this state, and are now likely to prove 
very happy for the propagation of the gospel in those parts, and very bene= 
ficial and commodious to this kingdom and nation: the commons, now as- 
sembled in parliament, &c. &c. &c.” See Governor Hutchinson’s , His- 
ory. B. V. 
* Georgia has since acceded, July, 1775. 
| Tndian 
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Indian natives, sustained by our infant settlements for 
a century after our first arrival, were ever any troops or 
forces of any kind sent from England to assist us; nor 
were any forts built at her expence to secure our sea- 
ports from foreign invaders; nor any ships of war sent: 
to protect our trade, till many years after our first set-— 
tlement, when our commerce became an object of 
revenue, or of advantage to British merchants, and 
then it was thought necessary to have a frigate in some 
of our ports, during peace, to give weight to the autho- 
rity of custom-house officers, who were to restrain that 
commerce for the benefit of England. Our own arms, 
with our poverty, and the care of a kind providence, 
were all this time our only protection, while we were 
neglected by the English government; whieh either 
thought us not worth its care, or, having no good will 
to some of us, on account of our different sentiments 
in religion and politics, was indifferent what became of 
us. On the other hand, the colonies have not been 
wanting to do what they could in every war for annoy- 
ing the enemies of Britain. They formerly assisted 
her in the conquest of Nova Scotia. In the war before 
last they took Louisbourg, and put it into her hands. 
She made her peace with that strong fortress, by restor- 
ing it to France, greatly to their detriment. In the last 
war, it is true, Britain sent a fleet and army, who acted 
with an equal army of ours, in the reduction of Canada ; 
and perhaps thereby did more for us, than we in the, 
preceding wars had done for her. Letit be remem- 
bered however, that she rejected the plan we formed 
in the congress at Albany, in 1754, for our own de- 
fence, by an union of the colonies ; an union she was 
jealous of, and therefore chose to send her own forces; 
otherwise 
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otherwise her aid to protect us was not wanted. And 
from our first settlement to that ‘time, her military 
_Operations in our favour were small, compared with the 
advantages she drew from her exclusive commerce’ 
with us. We are however willing to give full weight 
to this obligation ; and as we are daily growing strong 
er, and our assistance to her becomes of ‘more impor- 
tance, we should with pleasure embrace the first oppor- 
tunity of showing our gratitude, by returning the favour 
in kind. But when Britain values herself as affording 
us protection, we desire it may be considered, that we 
have followed her in all her wars, and joined with her at 
our own expence against all she thought fit to quarrel 
with. This she has required of us, and would never. 
permit us to keep peace with any power she declared 
her enemy, though by separate treaties -we might well 
have done it. Under such circumstances, when, at her 
instance, we made nations our enemies, whom we might 
otherwise have retained our friends ; we submit it to the 
common sense of mankind, whether her protection of 
us in these wars was not our just due, and to be claimed 
of right, instead of being received as a favour? And 
whether, when all the parts of an empire exert them- 
selvesto the utmost in their common defence, and in 
annoying the common enemy, it is not as well the 
parts that protect the whole, as the whole that protects 
the parts? The protection then has been proportiona-~ 
bly mutual. And whenever the time shall come, that 
our abilities may as far exceed hers, as hers have ex- 
ceeded ours, we hope we shall be reasonable enough to 
rest satisfied with her proportionable exertions, and not 
think we do too much for.a'part of the empire, when 
that part does as much as it can for the whole. 


The 
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The charge against us, that we refuse to contribute te 
our own protection, appears from the above to be ground- 
less: but we farther declare it to be absolutely false ; 
for it is well known, that we ever held it as our duty to 
grant aids to the crown, upon requisition, towards carry- 
ing on its wars; which duty we have cheerfully com- 
plied with, to the utmost of our abilities; insomuch that 
frequent and grateful acknowledgments thereof by king 
and parliament appear on their records*. But ag Bri- 
tain has enjoyed a most gainful monopoly of our com- 
merce, the same, with our maintaining the dignity of 
the king’s representative im each colony, and all our 
own separate establishments of government, civil and 
military, has ever hitherto been deemed an equivalent 
for such aids, as might otherwise be expected from us in 
time of peace. And we hereby declare, that ona re- 
conciliation with Britain, we shall not on/y continue to 
grant aids in time of war, as aforesaid; but, whenever 
she shall think fit to abolish her monopoly, and give us 
the same privileges of trade as Scotland received at the 
union, and allow usa free commerce with all the rest 
of the world, we shall willingly agree (and we doubt — 
not it will be ratified by our constituents) to give and 
pay into the sinking fund [100,000].] sterling per annum | 
for the term of one hundred years, which, duly, faith- 
fully, and inviolably applied to that purpose, is demon- 
strably more than sufficient to exting uish all her Baga 


* Supposed to allude to certain passages in the J ournals of the house 
of commons on the 4th of April, 1748, 28th J anuary, 1756, 3d February, 
4756, 16thand 19thof May, 1757, ist of June, 1758, 26th and 30th of 
April, 1759, 26th and 31st of March, and 28th of April, 1760, 9th and. 
20th January, 1761, 22d and 26th January, 1762, and 14th and 17th 
March, 17 63. B. V. | 
national 
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national debt, since it will in that time amount, at legal 
British interest, to more than 230,000,0001.* 

But if Britain does not think fit to accept this pro-, 
position, we, in order to remove her eroundless jealou- 
sies, that. we aim at independence, and an abolition of the., 
navigation act, (which hath in truth never been our in- t 
tention) and to avoid all future disputes about the right 
of making that and other acts for regulating our, com- 
merce, do hereby declare ourselves ready and willing to 
enter into a covenant with Britain, that she shall fully 
possess, enjoy, and exercise that right, for an hundred 
years to come, the same being bond fide used for the 
common benefit; and in case of such agreement, that 
every assembly be advised by us, to confirm it solemnly, 
by laws of their own, which, once made, cannot be re- 
pealed without the assent of the crown. 

The last charge, that we are dishonest traders, and aim 
at defrauding our creditors in Britain, is sufficiently and 
authentically refuted by the solemn declarations of the 
British merchants to parliament, (both at the time of 
the stamp-act and in the last session) who bore ample 
testimony to the general good faith and fair dealing of 
the Americans, and declared their confidence in our 
integrity, for which we refer to their petitions on the 
journals of the house of commons. And we presume 
we may safely call on the body of the British trades- 
men, who have had experience of both, to say, whether 
they have not received much more punctual payment 
from us than they generally have from the members of 
their own two houses of parliament. 

On the whole of the above it appears, that the charge 
Pe SE GURNEE I ES OED I is PIS TRIE SAS PSEA SOT SE AOR SS Sa Ya ST OS OS 

* See Dr, Price’s Appeal on the National Debt. B. VY. 
VOL. III. 2A _ Of 
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of ingratitude towards the mother country, brought with . 
so much confidence against the colonies, is totally with- 
out foundation; and that there is much more reason 
for retorting that charge on Britain, who not only never 
contributes any aid, nor affords, by an exclusive com- 
merce, any advantages to Saxony, her mother country; 
but no longer since than in the last war, without the 
least provocation, subsidized the king of Prussia while 
he ravaged that mother country, and carried fire and 
. sword into its capital, the fine city of Dresden. An 
example we i i no provocation will induce us to 
imitate. 


 Reprobation of Mr, Strahan’s parliamentary Conduct. 


Philadelphia, July 5, V775« 


; 


Mr. Srranan, 


, YOU are a member of that parliament, and have 
formed part of that majority, which has condemned my 
native country to destruction. | 

You have begun to burn our towns, and to destroy 
their inhabitants ! 

_ Look at your hands!—they are stained with the 
blood of your relations and your acquaintances. 

You and I were long friends; you are at present my 
enemy, and I am yours. 


B. FRANKLIN. 


"This letter appeared, shortly after the period: of its date, in most of 
the public papers. We extract it from the Gentleman’s Magazine. Editor. 
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Conciliation hopeless from the Conduct of Great Britain to America. 
Philadelphia, July 7, 1775. 


Dear Frienp*, 
+ ¢ ea eR 


THE congress met ata time when all,minds were so 
exasperated, by the perfidy of general Gage, and his at- 
tack on the country people, that propositions of at- 
tempting an accomodation were not much relished; and 
it has been, with difficulty.that we have carried another 
humble petition to the crown, to give Britain one more 
chance, one opportunity more of recovering the friend- 
ship of the colonies; which however I think she has 
not sense enough to embrace, and so 1 conclude she 
has lost them for ever. i 

She has begun to burn our sea-port towns; secure, I 
suppose, that we shall never be able to return the out- 
rage in kind. She may doubtless destroy them all; 
but if she wishes to recover our commerce, are po ber 
the probable means? She must certainly be distracted; 
for no tradesman out of Bedlam ever thought of en- 
creasing the number gf his customers by knocking them 
[on] the head; or of enabling them to pay their debts 
by burning their houses. 

If she wishes to have us subjects and that we should 
sibinit to her as our compound sovereign, she is now 
giving us such miserable specimens of her government, 


* This and the two following letters were addressed to Dr. Priestley, as 
appears by a letter from that gentleman to the editor ofthe Monthly Ma- 
gazine, which will be found in the appendix to the present volume. Editor. 

2a % that 
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that we shall ever detest and avoid it, as a complication 
of robbery, murder, famine, fire and pestilence. 

You will have heard, before this reaches you, of the 
treacherous conduct * * * to the remaining peo- 
ple in Boston, in detaining their goods, after diphilnt- 
ing to let them go out with their effects, on pretence 
that merchants’ goods were not effects; the defeat of a 
great body of his troops by the country people at Lex- 
ington; some other smalladvantages gained ‘in skir- 
mishes with their troops; and the action at Bunker’s- 
hill, in which they were twice repulsed, and the third 
time gained a-dear victory. Enough has happened, one 
would think, to convince your ministers, that the Ame- 
ricans will fight, and that this is a harder nut to crack 
than they imagined. ; 

We have not yet applied to any foreign power for 
~ assistance, nor offered our commerce for their friend- 
ship. Perhaps we never may: ei it is natural to think 
of it, if we are pressed. 

We have now an army on the establishment which 
still holds yours besieged. 

My time was never more fully employed. In the 
morning at six, am’ at the committee of safety, ap- 
pointed by the assembly to put the province in a state 
of defence ; which committee holds till near nine, when 
T am at the congress, and that sits till after four in the 
afternoon. Both these bodies proceed with the great- 
est unanimity, and their meetings are well attended. It 
will scarce be credited in Britain, that men can be as 
diligent with us fiom zeal for the public good, as with 
you for thousands per annum. Such is the difference 
between uncorrupted new states, and corrupted old 
ones. ; 

Great 
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~~ Great frugality and great industry are now become 
fashionable here : gentlemen, who used to entertain with 
two or three courses, pride themselves now in treating 
with simple beef and pudding. By these means, and 
the stoppage of our consumptive trade with Britain, 
we shall be better able to pay our voluntary taxes for 
the support of our troops. Our savings in the article 
of trade amount to near five million sterling per annum. 

I shall communicate your letter to Mr. Winthrop, 
but the camp is at Cambridge, and he has as little lei- 
sure for philosophy as myself. * * * Believe me 
ever, with sincere esteem, my dear friend, 


Yours most affectionately, © 


account of the first Campaign made by the British Forces in 
America*, 


Philadelphia, Oct. 3, 1775. 


DEAR Sir, 


I AM to set out to-morrow for the camp+, and hay- 
ing but just heard of this opportunity, can only write a 
line to say that [ am well and hearty.—Tell our dear 
good friend * * *, who sometimes has his doubts 
and despondencies about our firmness, that America is 


determined 


* This letter has been several times very incorrectly printed : it is here 


given from a genuine copy. B,V. 


+ Dr. Franklin, col. Harrison, and Mr. Lynch, were at this time ap- 
pointed by congress (of which they were members) to confer on certain 
gubjects with gen, Washington.’ The American army was then employed 
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determined and unanimous; a very few tories and place- 
men excepted, who will probably soon export them- 
selves.— Britain, at the expence of three millions, has 
killed one hundred and. fifty Yankies this campaign, 
which is 20,000/..a head; and at. Buriker’s Hill she 
gained a mile of ground, half .of which she lost again 
by our taking post on Ploughed Hill. During the 
same time sixty thousand children have been born in 
America. From these data his mathematical head will 
easily calculate the time and expence necessary to kill 
us all, and conquer our whole territory. My sincere 
respects to * * * ¥*, and to the club of honest 
whigs at »% Mo * ) ¥e: a Adien. 'T amever 


Yours most affectionately, 


B. FRANKLIN. 


Probability of a Separation. 


Philadelphia, Oct. 3, 1775. 


I WISH as ardently as you can.do for peace, and 
should rejoice exceedingly in co-operating with you to 
that end. But every ship from Britain brings some in- 


_ in blocking up gen. Howe in Boston; and I believe it was during this visit, 
that gen. Washington communicated the following’memorable anecdote to 
Dr. Franklin ; vis. ‘‘ that there had been a time, when this army had been 
so destitute of military stores, as not to have powder enough in all its ma- 
gazines, to furnish more than five rounds per man for their small arms.’ 
Great guns were out of the question ; they were fired now and then, only 
to show that they had them. Yet this secret was kept with so mnch ad- 
dress and good countenance from both armies, that gen. Washington 
was enabled effectually to continue the blockade. B. V. 
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telligence of new measures, that tend more and more to 
exasperate: and it seems to me, that until you have 
found by dear experience the reducing us by force im- 
practicable, you will think of nothing fair and reason- 
able. We have as yet resolved only on defensive mea- 
sures. If you would recal your forces and stay at 
home, we should meditate nothing to injure you. A 
little time so given for cooling on both sides would 
have excellent effects., But you will goad and provoke 
us. You despise us too much; and you are insensible 
of the Italian adage, that there is no little enemy. Iam 
persuaded the body of the British people are our 
friends; but. they are changeable, and by your lying 
gazettes may soon be made our enemies. Our respect 
for them will proportionally diminish; and I see clearly 
we are on the high road to mutual enmity, hatred, and 
detestation. A separation will of course be inevitable. 
It is a million of pities so fair a plan, as we have hitherto 
been engaged in for increasing strength and empire 
with public felicity, should be destroyed by the mang- 
ling hands of a few, blundering ministers... It will not 
be destroyed: God will protect and prosper it: you 
will only exclude yourselves from any share in it. We 
hear, that more ships and troops are coming out. We 
know you may do us a great deal of mischief, but we 
are determined to bear it patiently as long as, we can; 
but if you flatter yourselves with beating us into sub- 
mission, you know neither the people nor the country. 

The congress is still sitting, and will wait the result 
- of their ast petition. 


9a4 . Letter 
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Letter to Monsieur Dumas, urging him to sound the seceral Courts 
of Europe, by Means of their Ambassadors at the Hague, as to 
any Assistance they may be disposed to afford America in her 
Struggle for Independence*. 


Philadelphia, Dee. 9, A775 


DEAR Sir, 


I RECEIVED your several favours, of May 18, 
June 30, and July 8, by Messrs. Vaillant and Pochard; 
whom, if I could serve upon your recommendation, it 
would give me great pleasure. Their total want of 
English is at present an obstruction to their getting any 
employment among us; but I hope they will soon ob- 
tain some knowledge of it. This is a good country for 
artificers or farmers, but gentlemen of mere science in 
les belles lettres cannot so easily subsist here, there being 
little demand for their assistance among an industrious 
people, who, as yet, have not much leisure for studies 
of that kind. 

Iam much obliged by the kind present you have 
made us of your edition of Vattel. It came to us in 
good season, when the circumstances of a rising state 
make it necessary frequently to consult the Jaw of na- 
tions. Accordingly that copy which I kept (after de- 
positing one in our own public library here, and send- 
ing the other to the college of Massachusett’s Bay, as 
you directed) has been continually in the hands of the 
members of our congress, now sitting, who are much 
pleased with your notes and preface, and have enter- 


te ert een 


* This letter is taken from an American periodical publication entitled 
The Port Folio, in which it appeared July 31, 1802. Editor. 
tained 
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tained a high and just esteem for their author... Your 
manuscript Idée sur le government et la royanté, is also 
well relished, and may, in time, have its effects [thank 
you, likewise, forthe other smaller: pieces, which ac- 
companied Vattel. Le court exposé de ce qui s'est passé 
entre la cour Br. et les colonies, &c. being a very concise 
and clear statement of facts, will be reprinted here for 
the use of our new friends in Canada. The translations 
of the proceedings of our congress are very acceptable. 
I send yon herewith what of them has been farther 
published here, together with a few newspapers, con- 
taining accounts of some of the successes providence 


-has favoured us with: We are threatened from Eng- 


Jand with a very powerful: force, to come next year 


against us.» We are making: all the provision in our 


power here to oppose that force; and we hope we shall 
be able to defend ourselves. But, as the events of war 
are always uncertain, possibly, after another campaign, 
we may find it necessary to ask aid of some foreign 
power, It gives us great pleasure to learn from you, 
that toute? Europe nous souhaite le plus heureux succes 
pour le maintien de nos libertés. But we wish to know, 
whether any one of them, from principles of humanity, 
is disposed magnanimously to step in for the relief of 
an oppressed people, or whether, if, as it seems likely to 
happen, we should be obliged to break off all connec- 
tion with’ Britain, and declare ourselves an independent 


. people, there is any state or, power in Europe, who 


would be willing to enter into an alliance with us. for 
the benefit of our commerce, which amounted, before 
the war, to near seven millions sterling per annum, and 
must continually increase, as our cine increase most 
rapidly...Confiding, my: dear friend, in your good will 

to 
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to us and our cause, and im your sagacity and abilities 
for business, the committee of ,congress, appointed for 
the purpose of establishing and conducting a corres- 
pondence with our friends im Europe, of which com- 
mittee I have the honour to be a member, have directed 
me to request of you, that, as you are situated at the 
Hague, where ambassadors from all the courts reside, 
you would make use of the opportunity that situation — 
affords ‘you, of discovering, if possible, the disposition. 
of the several courts with respect to such assistance or 
alliance, if we should apply for the one, or propose the 
other. As it may possibly be necessary, in particular 
instances, that you should, for this purpose, confer. di- 
rectly with some great ‘ministers, and show them this 
letter as your credential, we only recommend it to your 
discretion, that you proceed therein with such caution, 
as to keep the same from the knowledge of the English 
ambassador, and prevent any public appearance, at 
present, of your being employed in any such business, 
as thereby, we imagine, many inconveniences may 
be avoided, and your means of rendering | us service, 
increased. 

That you may be better able to answer some ques- 
tions, which will probably be put to you, concerning 
our present situation, we inform you---that the whole 
continent is very firmly united---the party for the mea- 
sures of the British ministry being very small, and. much 
dispersed---that we have had on foot, the last campaign, 
an army of near twenty-five thousand men, wherewith 
we have been able, not only to block up the king’s 
army in Boston, but to spare considerable detachments 
for the invasion of Canada, where we have met with 


great success, as the printed’ papers sent herewith will 
inform 
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inform you, and have now reason to expect the whole 
province may be soon in our possession---that we pur- 
pose greatly to increase our force for the ensuing year; 
and thereby we hope, with the assistance of well-disci-. 
plined militia, to be able to defend our coast, notwith- 
standing its great extent---that we have already a small 
squadron of armed vessels, to protect our coasting trade, 
who have had some success in taking several of the ene- 
my’s cruisers, and some of their transport yesseis and 
store-ships. This little naval: force we are about to 
augment, and expect it may be more considerable in 
the next summer. | . | 

We have hitherto applied to no foreign power. We 
are using the utmost. industry, in endeavouring 
to make salt-petre,, and » with daily increasing suc- 
cess. Our artificers are also every where busy in fa- 
bricating small arms, casting cannon, &c. yet both 
arms and ammunition are much wanted. Any mer- 
chants, who would venture to send ships, laden: with 
those articles, might make great profit; such is the de- 
mand in every colony, and such generous prices are 
and will be given; of which, and of the manner of con- 
ducting such a voyage, the bearer, Mr. Storey, can 
more fully inform you: and whoever brings in those 

articles, is allowed. to carry off the value in provisions, 

to our West Indies, where they will probably fetch a 
very high price, the general exportation from North 
America being stopped. This you will see more par- 
ticularly in a printed resolution of the congress. 

We are in great want of good engineers, and wish 
you could engage, and send us two able ones, in time 
for the next campaign, one acquainted with field ser- 
vice, sieges, &c. and the other with fortifying of sea- 


ports. 
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ports. They will, if well recommended, be made very 
welcome, and have honourable appointments, besides 
the expences of their voyage hither,in which Mr. Storey 
can also advise them. As what we now request of you, 7 
besides taking up your time, may put you to some ex- 
pense, we send you for the present, enclosed, a bill for 
one hundred pounds sterling, to defray such expences, 
and desire you to be assured that your services will be 
considered, and honourably rewarded by the congress. 

We desire, also, that you would take the trouble of 
receiving from Arthur Lee, esquire, agent for the con- 
gress in England, such letters as may be sent by him to 
your care, and of forwarding them to us with your dis- 
patches. When you have occasion to write to him to 
inform him of any thing, which it may be of impor- 
tance that our friends there should be acquainted with, | 
please to send your letters to him, under cover, directed 
to Mr. Alderman Lee, merchant, on Tower-hill, Lon- 
don; and do not send it by post, but by some trusty 
shipper, or other prudent person, who will deliver it 
with his own hand, And when you send to us, if you 
have not a direct safe opportunity, we recommend 
sending by way of St. Eustatia, tothe care of Messrs. 
Robert and Cornelius,Stevenson, merchants there, wha 
will forward your dispatches to me. 


With sincere and great esteem and respect, 
T am, sir, 
Your most obedient, humble servant,. 


B. FRANKLIN, 


Mons. Dumas. 


Letter 
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Letter from Lord Howe to Dr. Franklin®. 
Eagle, June the 20th, 1776. 


I CANNOT, my worthy friend, permit the letters. 
and parcels, which I have sent (in the state I received, 
them) to be landed, without adding a word upon the 
subject of the injurious extremities in which. our une, 
happy disputes have engaged us. 

‘You will learn the nature of my missian, from the 
official. dispatches which I have recommended to be 

7 forwarded 


* In the year 1776 an act of parliament passed, to prohibit and restrain, 
on the one hand, the trade and intercourse of the refractory colonies res- 
pectively during the revolt; and on the other hand, to enable persons ap- 
pointed by the crown to grant pardons and declare any particular district 
at the king’s peace, gc.- Lord Howe (who had been previously appointed 
commander of the fleet in North America) was, on May 3, declared joint , 
commissioner with his brother gen. Howe, for the latter purposes of the 
act. He sailed May 12; and while off the Massachusett’s coast prepared 
a declaration announcing this commission, and accompanied it with circue 
lar letters. July 4, independence had been declared; but nevertheless 
congress (invited by various attempts made to procure a conference) ree 
solved to send Messieurs Franklin, J. Adams, and E. Rutledge, to learn 
the propositions of the commissioners, b y whom authorized, and to whem 
addressed. The commissioners having no power to treat with congress in 
its public capacity, and congress not being impowered by their represen- 
tatives to rescind the act of independence, the conferene was broken off, 
It remains only to add, that, on Sept. 19, the commissioners declared 
themselves ready to confer with any of the well-affected, on the means of 
restoring peace and permanent union with every colony as part of the 
British empire ; and promised a revision of the several royal instructions 
supposed to Jay improper restraints on colony-legislation, and also the 
king’s concurrence in a revision of the objectionable acts of parliament: 

‘ , which 
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forwarded by the same conveyance. Retaining all the 
earnestness I ever expressed, to seé our differences ac- 
commodated; I shall conceive, if [ meet with the dis- 
position in the colonies which I was once taught to ex- 
pect, the most flattering hopes of proving serviceable 
in the objects of the king’s paternal solicitude, by pro- 
moting the establishment of lasting peace and ‘union 
with the colonies. But if the deep-rooted prejudices 
of America, and the necessity of preventing her trade 
from passing into foreign channels, must keep us still a 
divided people; I shall, from every private as well as 
public motive, most heartily lament, that this is not the 
moment wherein those great objects of my ambition are 


which seemed the ultimatum of the commission.—Parliament however, by 
a subsequent act (which, among other things, formally renounced taxation 
in North America and the West Indies) authorized five commissioners to 
treat, settle, and agree, even with congress; but subject to the farther 
confirmation of parliament. Lord Carlisle, and Messieurs Johnson and 
Eden, with the commanders in chief of the land and sea forces, were the 
commissioners appointed by the crown under this act; and Dr, Adam 
Ferguson was made secretary to the commission. 

Mr. Henry Strachey had been secretary to the first commission, attended 
with the following singular circumstance, as stated in the house of lords. 
In this commission for restoring peace, to America, “ (or in other words to 
induce America at once to put a confidence in the crown, and to believe 
that the parliament of England is a sufficiently powerful and honest bar- 
rier fur them to trust to) the secretary (Mr. Strachey) had 5001. granted 
for life out of the four und a half per cent. duty, filched by the crown 
from the West-India Islands, and in oppositien to a solemn address of par- 
liament desiring that it might be applied to the original purposes for 
which it was granted by the respective assemblies of the islands.’”,—What 
these original purposes of the grants were, I meant very briefly to have 
stated : but have not been able to procure the proper documents in time. 
BV. 

to 
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to be attained; and that I am to be longer deprived of 
an opportunity, to assure you personally of the regard. 
with which I am | 

Your sincere and faithful 


humble servant, 


HOWE. 


P.S. I was disappointed of the opportunity I ex- 
pected for sending this letter, at the time it was dated; 
and have ever since been prevented by calms and con- 
trary winds from getting here, to inform general Howe 
of the commission with which I have the satisfaction 
to be char eed, and of his being joined in it, 


Off of Sandy Hook, 12th of July. | 
i ee HOWE, 


Lo Fiesase Franklin, Esq. 
_ _ Philadelphia. 


Dr. Franklin's Answer to Lord Howe. 


Philadelphia, July 30, 1776. 
My Lorp, 


I RECEIVED safe the letters your lordship so kindly 
forwarded to me, and beg you to accept my thanks. 
The official dispatches to which you refer me, con- 
tain nothing more than what we had seen in the act of 
_ parliament, viz. “ Offers of pardon upon submission “i 
which I was sorry to find ; as it must give your lordship 
pain to be sent so far on so hopeless a business. 
Directing 
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Directing pardons»to be offered to the colonies, whe 
are the very parties injuredj:expresses indeed that opi- 
nion of our ignorance, baseness, and insensibility, which 
your uninformed and proud nation has long been 
pleased to entertain of us; but it can have no other 
effect than that of encreasing our resentments. It is 
impossible we should think of submission to a govern- 
ment, that has, with the most wanton barbarity and cru- 
elty, burned our defenceless towns in the midst of winter ; 


excited the savages to massacre our (peaceful) farmers ; >. 
and our slaves to murder their masters ; and is even 
now * bringing foreign mercenaries to deluge our set- 
tlements with blood. These atrocious injuries haye ex- 
tinguished every spark of affection for that parent coun- 
try we once held so dear: ‘but were it possible for us to 
forget and forgive them, it is not possible for you (I 
mean the British nation) to forgive the people you have 
so heavily injured; you’ can never confide again in 
those as fellow-subjects, and permit them to enjoy 
equal freedom, to whom you know you have given such 
just causes of lasting enmity; and this must impel you, 
were we again under, your, government, to endeavour 
the breaking our spirit by the severest tyranny, and ob- 
structing by every means’ in your power our growing 
strength and prosperity. 

But your lordship mentions “ the king’s paternal so- 
licitude for promoting the establishment of lasting 
peace and union with the colonies.” If by peace is here 
_ meant, a peace to be entered mto by distinct states, 
now at war; and his majesty has given your lordship 


* About this time the Hessians, &c. had just arrived from Europe, at 
Statea Island and New York, B. V. 
powers 
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powers to treat with us of such a peace, | may venture 
.to say; though. without authority, that I think a treaty 
for that. purpose not quite impracticable, before we 
enter into foreign alliances. But‘ am persuaded: you 
have no such powers. Your nation, though, by punish- 
ing those American governors.who, have fomented. the | 
discord, rebuilding our) burnt towns, and repairing as 
' far as possible the mischiefs done us, she might recover 
a great share of our regard ; and the greatest share of 
our growing commerce, with all the advantages of that 
additional strength, to be derived from a friendship with 
us; yet I know too well her abonnding pride and defi- 
cient wisdom, to believe she will ever. take such. salu- 
tary measures. Her fondness for conquest as a warlike 
nation ; her. lust of dominion as an ambitious one; and 
her thirst for,a gainful monopoly as a commercial one 
(none of them legitimate causes of war) will join to hide 
from her eyes every view of her true interest, and con- 
tinually goad her .on in these ruinous distant expedi- 
tions, so destructive both of lives and of treasure, that 
they must. prove as pernicious to‘her in the end, as the 
Croisades formerly were to most of the nations of 
Europe. to | 

I have not the vanity, my lord, to think of intimidat- 
- ang, by thus predicting the effects of this war; for I 
know it will in England have the fate of all my former 
predictions ; not to be believed till the event shall ve- 
rify it. vin 
Long did I endeavour, with unfeigned and unwearied 
zeal, to preserve from breaking that fine and noble 
porcelaine vase the British empire ; for I knew that 
being.once broken, the separate parts could not retain | 
even their share of the strength and value that existed 

VOL, lil. 28 
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in the whole; and that a perfect re-union of those parts 
could scarce ever be hoped for. Your lordship may 
‘possibly remember the tears of joy that wettéd my cheek, 
when, at your good sister’s in London, you once gave 
me expéctations, that a reconciliation might soon take 
place. I had the misfortune to find these expectations 
disappointed, and to be treated as the cause of the mis- 
chief I was labouring to prevent. My consolation — 
under that groundless and malevolent treatment was, 
that I retained the friendship of many ‘wise'and good 
men in that country; and among the rest, some share 
in the regard of lord Howe. 

The well-founded esteem, and permit me to say affec- 
tion, which I shall always have for your lordship, make 
it painful to me to see you engaged in conducting a 
war, the great ground of which (as described in your 
letter) is “ the necessity of preventing the American 
trade from passing into foreign channels.” To me it 
seems, that neither the obtaining or retaining any trade, 
how valuable soever, is an object for’ which men may 
justly spill each other’s blood; that the true and sure 
means of extending and securing commerce are the 
goodness and cheapness of commodities ; and that the 
profits of no trade can ever be equal to the expence of 
compelling it, and holding ‘it by fleets and armies. [ 
consider this war against us, therefore, as both unjust 
and unwise; and I am persuaded, that cool and dispas- 
sionate posterity will condemn to infamy those who ad- 
vised it; and that even success will not save from some 
degree of dishonour, those who have voluntarily. en- 
gaged to conduct it. 

I know your great motive in coming hither, was the 
hope of being instrumental ina dctnathiation’ and I 

believe 
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believe, when you find that to be impossible, on any 
terms given you to propose, you will then relinquish so 
«odious 2 command, and return to a more honourable 
private station. 

With the greatest and most sincere respect, I have 
the honour to be, 


My lord, 
Your lordship’s most obedient, humble servant, 
B. FRANKLIN*. 


~. Comparison. 
ce 
* It occurs to me to mention that Dr. Franklin was supposed to have- 
been the inventor of a little emblematical design at the commencement of 
‘our disputes, representing the state of Great Britain and her colonies, 
should the former persist in restraining the latter’s trade, destroying their 
currency, and taxing their people by laws made by a legislature in which, 
they were not represented.—Great Britain was supposed to have been 
placed upon the globe: but the colonies, her limbs, being severed from 
‘her, she was seen lifting her eyes and mangled stumps to heaven; her 
shield, which she was unable to wield, lay useless by her side; her lance 
‘had pierced New England; the laure! branch was fallen from the hand of 
Pensylvania; the English oak had lost its head, and stood a bare trunk 
«with a few withered branches; briars and thorns were on the ground be- 
‘neath it; our ships had brooms at their topmast heads, denoting their 
being upon sale; and Britannia herself was seen sliding off the world, no 
Jonger able to hold its balance ; her fragments overspread with the label 
date obolum Belisario.—This in short, was the fable of the belly and the 
members reversed. But I tell the story chiefly for the sake of the moral, 
which has the air of having been suggested by Dr. Franklin*; and is as 
follows.— The political moral of this picture is now easily discovered. 
‘History affords us many instances of the ruin of states, by the prosecution 
of measures ill suited to the temper and genius of its people. The ordain- 


* This design was printed on a curd, and Dr. Franklin at the time I be- 
lieve occasionally used to write his notes on such cards. It was alsa printed 
on a half sheet of paper, with an explanation by some other person, and the 
moral given, above, The drawing was but moderately: qnevuted, | 
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‘Comparison of Great Britain and America as to Credit, an YTTT * 


IN borrowing money a man’s credit depends on some - 
or all of the following particulars. etatias . 

First; His known conduct respecting” fottneli Whos, ; 
and his punctuality in discharging them. 

Secondly, His industry. 

Thirdly, His frugality. 

Fourthly, The amount and the certainty of his in- 
come, and'the freedom of his estate from the incum- 
brances of prior debts. 

Fifthly, His well founded prospects of gr eater future 
ability, by the improvement of his estate in vale, and 


“by aids from others. 


nn rts 
ing of laws in favour of one part of the nation, to the prejudice and op- 
pression of another, is certainly the most erroneous and mistaken policy. 
An equal dispensation of protection, rights, privileges, and advantages, is 
what every part is intitled to, and ought to enjoy; it being a.matter of ne 
moment to’ the state, whether a subject grows rich and flourishing on the 
Thames or the Ohio, in Edinburgh or Dublin. These measures never fail 
to create great and violent jealousies and.animosities between. the people 
favoured and the people oppressed: from whence a total separation, of 


_affections, interests, political obligations, and all manners of connections, 
necessarily ensues; by which the whole state is weakened and perhaps 


ruined for ever,’ 

This language is part of the same system with the folleesaa fragment of 
a sentence, which Dr, Franklin inserted in a pelitical publication of one of 
his friends. ‘‘ The attempts to establish arbitrary power over so great. a 
part of the British empire, fare} to the imminent hazard of our most valu- 
able commerce, and of that national strength, security, and felicity, which 
depend on union and liberty ;’—The preservation of which, J am told, he 
used to say, had been the great object and japan of his life; the whole 
being such a thing us the world before never saw.’ B. Vi 


~* This paper was written, translated, prifited; and ener: while Dr. 


‘Franklin was at the court of Paris, for the purpose of inducing foreigners 
te lend OEY to Sorbian in preference to Great Britain. f 


Sixthly, 
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‘Sixthly, His known prudence in managing his gene- 
ral affairs, and the advantage they will probably receive 
from the loan which he desires. ’ 

Seventhly, His known probity and honest chee 
manifested by his voluntary discharge of debts, which 
he could not have been legally compelled to pay. The 
circumstances which give credit to an individual ought 
to have, and wilh nes their weight upon the lenders of 
money to public bodies or nations... If then we consider 
and compare Britain and America, in these several par- 
ticulars, upon the question, “ To which is it safest to 
lend money ?” We shall. find, ; 

1. Respecting former loans, that Ande which 
borrowed ten millions during the last war for the main- 
tenance of her army of 25,000 men and other charges, 
had faithfully discharged and paid that debt, and all 
her other debts, in 1772. Whereas Britain, during. 
those ten years of peace and profitable commerce, had 
made little or no reduction of her debt; but on the 
contrary, from time to time, diminished the hopes of 
her creditors, by a wanton diversion and misapplication 
of the sinking fund destined for discharging it. | 
_ Q. Respecting industry; every man [in America] is 
employed, the greater part in cultivating their own 
lands, the rest in handicrafts, navigation, and com- 
merce. An idle man there is a rarity, idleness and 
inutility are disgraceful. In England, the number of 
that character is immense, fashion has spread it far and 
wide ; hence the embarrassments of private fortunes, 
and the daily bankruptcies arising from an universal 
fondness for appearance and expensive pleasures; and 
hence, in some degree, the mismanagement of public 
business ; for habits of business, and ability in it, are 

233 acquired 
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acquired only by practice; and where universal dissi- 
pation, and the perpetual pursuit of amusement are the: 
.mode, the youth, educated in it, can rarely afterwards 
acquire that patient attention and close application to 
affairs, which are so necessary to a statesman charged: 
with the care of national welfare. Hence their frequent. 
errors in policy, and hence the weariness at public 
councils, and backwardness in going to them, the con~ 
stant unwillingness to engage in any measure that re- 
quires thought and consideration, and the readiness for 
postponing every new proposition; which postponing 
is therefore the only part of business that they come to 
be expert in, an expertness produced necessarily by so 
much daily practice. Whereas in America, men bred: 
to close employment in their private affairs, attend with, 
éase to those of the public, when engaged in them, and. 
nothing fails through negligence, 

3. Respecting frugality; the manner of living in. 
America is more simple and less expensive than that in 
England: plain tables, plain clothing, and plain furni- 
- ture in houses prevail, with few carriages of pleasure; 
there, an. expensive appearance hurts credit, and is 
avoided: in England, it is often assumed to gain cre-~ 
dit, and continued to ruin. Respecting public affairs, 
the difference is still greater, In England, the salaries 
of officers, and emoluments of office are enormous. 
The king has a million sterling per annum, and yet 
cannot maintain his family ree of debt: secretaries of 
state, lords of treasury, admiralty, &c. have vast ap- 
poiniments: an auditor of the exchequer has sixpence 
in the pound, or a fortieth part of all the public money 
expended by the nation ; so that when a war costs forty 
yoillions one million is paid to him: an inspector of the 

| mint, 
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mint, in the last new coinage, received as his fee 
65,0001. sterling per annum; to all which rewards no_ 

service these gentlemen can render the public is by any 

means equivalent. All this is paid by the people, who 

are oppressed by taxes so occasioned, and thereby ren- 
dered less able to contribute to the payment of neces- 
sary national debts. In America, salaries, where indis- 
pensible, are extremely low; but much of the public. 
business is done gratis. The honour of serving the, 

public ably and faithfully is deemed sufficient. Public 

spirit really exists there, and has greateffects. In Eng- 

land it is universally deemed a non-entity, and whoever 
pretends to it is laughed at as a fool, or suspected asa 

knave. ‘The committees of congress which form the 

board of war, the board of treasury, the board of foreign 
affairs, the naval board, that for accounts, &c. all attend: 
the business of their respective functions, without any. 

salary or emolument whatever, though they spend in it 
much more of their time than any lord of treasury or 
admiralty i in England can spare from his amusements. 

A British minister lately computed, that the whole 

expence of the Americans, in their civil government 

over three millions of people amounted to but 70,000). 
sterling, and drew from thence a conclusion, that they 

ought to be taxed, until their expence was equal in pro- 
portion to that which it costs Britain to govern eight 
millions. He had no idea. of a contrary conclusion, 

that if three millions may be well governed for 70,0001. 
eight millions may be as jwell governed for three times 
that sum, and that therefore the expence of his own 

government should be diminished. In that corrupted 

nation no man is ashamed of being concerned in lucra- 

tive government jobs, in which the. public money: is 

2B4 egre-~ 
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egregiously misapplied: and squandered, the treasury 
pillaged, and more numerous and heavy taxes accumu- 
lated, to the great oppression of the people. But the 
prospect of a greater number of such jobs by a war is 
an inducement with many, to cry out for war upon all 
occasions, and to oppose every proposition of peace. 
Hence the constant increase of the national debt, 
and the absolute improbability of its ever being dis- 
charged. mA 

4, Respecting the amount and certainty of income, and 
solidity of security; the whole thirteen states of America 
are engaged for the payment of every debt contracted 
by the congress, and the debt to be contracted by the 
present war is the only debt they will have to pay; all, 
or nearly all, the former debts of particular colonies be- 
ing already discharged. Whereas England will have’ 
to pay not only the enormous debt this war must occa- 
sion, but all their vast preceding debt, or the interest of © 
it,—and while America is enriching itself by prizes 
made upon the British-commerce, more than it ever 
did by any commerce of its own, under the restraints of 
a British monopoly ; Britain is growing poorer by the 
_. loss of that monopolv, and the diminution of its reve- 
nues, and of course less able to discharge the present 
uidiscreet increase of its expences, 
5. Respecting prospects of greater future ability, 
Britain has none such. Her islands are circumscribed 
by the ocean; and excepting a few parks or forests, 
she has no new land to’cultiyate, and cannot therefore 
extend her improvements. Her numbers too, instead 
of increasing from increaséd subsistence; are continual- 
ly diminishing from growing luxury, and the increasing 
difficulties of majntaining families, which of course dis- 

courage 
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courage early marriages. Thus she will have fewer 
- people to assist in paying her debts, and that diminish- 
ed number will be poorer. America, on the contrary, 
has, besides her lands already cultivated, a vast territory 
yet to be cultivated ; which, being cultivated, continual- 
ly increases in value with the increase of people ; and the 
people, who double themselves by a natural propagation 
every twenty-five years, will double yet faster, by the 
accession of strangers, as long as lands are to be had for 
new families; so that: every twenty years there will be 
a double number of inhabitants obliged to discharge 
the public debts; and those inhabitants, being more 
opulent, may pay their shares with greater ease. 

6. Respecting prudence in general affairs, and the _ 
advantages to be expected from the loan desired; the 
Americans are cultivators of land; those engaged in 
fishery and commerce are few, compared. with the 
others. ‘They have ever conducted their several go- 
vernments with wisdom, avoiding wars, and vain ex- 
pensive projects, delighting only in their peaceable 
occupations, which must, considering: the extent of 
their uncultivated territory, find them employment still 
for ages. Whereas England, ever unquiet, ambitious, 
avaricious, imprudent, and quarrelsome, is half of the 
time engaged in war, always at an expence infinitely 
greater than the advantage to be obtained by it, if suc- 
cessful. Thus they made war against Spain in 1739, 
fora claim of about 95,0001. (scarce a groat for each 
individual of the nation) and spent forty millions ster- 
ling in the war, and the Jives of fifty thousand men ; 
and finally made peace without obtaining satisfaction 
for the sum claimed. Indeed, there is scarce a nation 
jn Europe, against which she has not made war on 

’ some 
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some frivolous pretext. or other, and thereby impra-. 
dently accumulated a cebt, ihut bas brought her on the 
verge of bankruptcy. But the most indiscreet of all 
her wars, is: the present against America, with whom 
she might, for ages, have preserved her profitable con- 
nection only by a just and equitable conduct. She is 
now acting Jike a mad shop-keeper, who, by beating 
those that pass his doors, attempts to make them come 
in. and be his customers. America cannot submit to 
such treatment, without being first ruined, and, being 
ruined, her custom will be worth nothing. England, to 
effect this, is increasing her debt, and irretrievably 
ruining herself. America, on the other hand, aims only 
to establish her liberty, and that freedom of commerce 
which will be advantageous to all Europe; and by 
abolishing that monopoly which she laboured. under, 
she will profit infinitely more than enough to repay any 

debt, which she may contract to accomplish it. 
7. Respecting character in the honest payment of debts; 
the punctuality with which America has discharged her 
public debts was shown under the first head. And the 
general good disposition of the people, to such punc- 
tuality has been manifested in their faithful payment of 
private debts to England, since the commencement of 
this war. There were not wanting some politicians [in 
America] who proposed stopping that payment, until 
peace should be restored, alleging, that in the usua] 
course of commerce, and of the credit given, there was 
always a debt existing equal to the trade of eighteen 
months; that the trade. amounting to five millions ster- 
ling per annum, the debt must be seven millions and an 
half ; that this sum paid to the British merchants would 
operate to prevent that distress, intended to be brought 
| upon 
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upon Britain, by our stoppage of commerce with her ; 
for the merchants, receiving this money, and no orders 
with it for farther supplies, would either lay it out in , 
the public funds, or in employing. manufacturers..to 
accumulate goods for a future hungry market.in Ames 
rica upon an expected accommodation, ‘by. which 
means the funds would be kept up and the manufac- 
turers prevented from murmuring. But against this it 
was alleged, that injuries from ministers should not be 
revenged on merchants; that the credit was in conse- 
quence of private contracts, made in confidence of 
good faith ; that these ought to be held sacred and faith- 
fully complied with; for that, whatever public utility 
might be supposed to arise from a breach of private 
faith, it was unjust, and would in the end be found un- 
wise—honesty being in truth the best policy. On ‘this 
principle the proposition was universally rejected; and 
though the English, prosecuted the war with unexam- 
pled barbarity, burning our defenceless towns in the 
midst of winter, and arming savages against us; the 
debt was punctually paid ; and the merchants of Lon- 
don have testified to the parliament, and will testify to 
all the world, that from their experience in dealing 
with us they had, before the war, no apprehension of 
our unfairness ; and that since the war they have been 
convinced, that their good opinion of us was well found- 
ed. England, on the contrary, an old, corrupt, extra- 
vagant, and profligate nation, sees herself deep in debt, 
which she is in no condition to pay ; and yet is madly, 
and dishonestly running deeper, without any possibility 

of discharging her debt, but by a public bankruptcy. 
Jt appears, therefore, from the general industry, fru- 
gality, 
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eality, ability, prudence, and virtue of America, that 
she is a much safer debtor than Britain ;---to say nothing 
of the satisfaction generous minds must have in reflect- 
ing, that by loans to America they are opposing tyran- 
ny, and aiding the cause of liberty, which is the cause 
of all mankind, | a, 
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Remarks concerning the ernie of North: America®, 


SAVAGES we call them, eienitl their manners différ 
from ours, which we think the aoa of ‘civility; 
they think the same of theirs. | 

‘Perhaps, if we could’examine ‘the manners of differ- 
ent nations with impartiality, we should find no people 
so rude, as to!be without any rules of politeness; mor 
any so polite, as not to have some remains of rudeness. 

The Indian men, when: young, are hunters and war- 
tiors; when old, ‘counséllors; ‘for all their government 
is bythe council or: advice of the sages; there is no 
force; there are no ‘prisons, no officers to compel obe- 
dience;:or ‘inflict punishment. Hence they generally 
study oratory, the best speaker having the most in- 
fluence. »'The Indian women till the ground, dress the 


% This paper and the two next in order were published in separate 
pamphlets in this country, in the year 1784, and afterwards, in 1787, form- 
ed part of a small collection of our author’s papers, printed for Dilly. it 
as from this collection we extract them. Editor. 
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food, nurse and bring up the children, and preserve and 
hand down to posterity the memory of public transac- 
tions. These employments of men and women are 
accounted natural and honourable. Having few artifi- 
cial wants, they have abundance of leisure for improve- 
ment by conversation. Our laborious manner of life, 
compared with theirs, they esteem slavish and base ;-and 
the learning on which we value ourselves, they regard 
as frivolous and useless. An instance of this occurred 
at the treaty of Lancaster, in Pensylvania, anno 1 744, 
between the government of Virginia and the six ‘na- 
tions. After the principal business was settled, the 
commissioners from Virginia acquainted the Indians by 
a speech, that there was at. Williamsburg. a college, 
with a fund, for educating Indian youth; and that if 
the chiefs of the Six Natiods would send down half'a 
dozen of their ‘sons to that college, the: government 
would take care that they.should:be well provided;for, 
and_ instructed in all the learning of the white people. 
It is one of the Indian rules of politeness, not: ito: an- 
swer a public proposition the same day that it-ismade ; 
they think it would be treating itvas a light matter, and 
that they show it respect by taking time to:consider it, 
as of a matter important. They therefore deferred - 
their answer till the day following ; when their: speaker 
began, by expressing their deep sense of ‘the kindness 
of the Virginia government, in making them that:offer ; 
“ for we know,” says he, “ that you highly esteem the 
kind of learning taught in those colleges, and that the 
maintenance of our young men, while with you, would 
be very expensive to you. Weare convinced there- 
fore, that you mean to do us good by your proposal ; | 
and we thank you heartily. But you, who are wise, must 

@ | know, 
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know, that different nations have different conceptions — 
of things; and you will therefore not take it amiss, if 
our ideas of this kind of education happen not to be the 
same with yours. We have had some experience of 
it: several of our young people were formerly brought 
up at the colleges of the northern provinces; they were 
instructed in all your sciences; but when they came 
back to us, they were bad runners, ignorant of every 
means of living in the woods, unable to bear either cold 
or hunger, knew neither how to build a cabin, take a 
deer, or killan enemy, spoke our language imperfectly, 
were therefore neither fit for hunters, warriors, or coun- 
sellors; they were totally good for nothing. We are 
however not the less obliged by your kind offer, though 
we decline accepting it : and to show our grateful sense 
of it, ifthe gentlemen of Virginia willsend us a dozen 
of their sons, we will take great care of their education, 
instruct them in all we know, and make men of them.” 
Having frequent occasions to hold public councils, 
they have acquired great order and decency in conduct- 
ing them: ‘The old men sit in the foremost ranks, the 
warriors in the next, and the women and children in the 
hindmost. The business of the women is to take exact 
notice of what passes, imprint it in their memories, for 
they have no writing, and communicate it to their chil- 
dren, They are the records of the council, and they 
preserve tradition of the stipulations in treaties a hun- 
dred years back; which, when we compare with our 
writings, we always find exact. He that would speak, 
rises. The rest observe a profound silence. -When he 
has finished and-sits down, they leave him five or six 
minutes to recollect, that, if he has omitted any thing 
he intended to say, or has any thing to add, he may 
VOL. Ji. Qe rise 
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rise again and deliver it. To interrupt another, even in 
common conversation, is reckoned highly ‘indecent. 
How different this is from the conduct of a polite Bri- 
tish house of commons, where scarce a day passes with- 
out some confusion, that makes the speaker hoarse in 
calling to order; and how different from thé mode of 
conversation in many polite companies of Europe, 
where, if you do not deliver your sentence with great 
rapidity, you are cut off in the middle of it by the im-' 
patient loquacity of those you converse with, and never 
suffered to finish it! + ft 

The politeness of these savages in conversation is 
indeed ‘carried to excess, since it does not permit them 
to contradict or deny the truth of what is asserted in 
their presence. By this means they indeed avoid dis- 
putes; but then it becomes difficult to know their 
minds, or what impression you make upon them. The 
missionaries who have attempted to convert them to 
ehristianity, all complain of this as one of the great diffi- 
culties of their mission. The Indians hear with pa- 
tience the truths of the gospel explained to them, and 
giye their usual tokens of assent and approbation: you 
would think they were convinced. Nosuch matter. It 
is mere civility. 3 

A Swedish minister, having assembled the chiefs of 
the Sasquehannah Indians, made a sermon to them, 
acquainting them with the principal historical facts on 
which our religion is founded; such as the fall of our 
first parents by eating an apple, the coming of Christ 
to repair the mischief, his miracles and suffering, &c. 
—When he had finished, an Indian orator stood up to 
thank him. “ What you have told us,” says he, “ is 
all very good. It is indeed bad to eat apples. It is 
wart ; better 
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better to make them all into cyder.. We are much 
obliged by your kindness in coming so- far, to tell us 
_ those things which you have heard from your mothers. 
In return, I will tell you some of those we have heard 
from ours. nf 

'.. © In the beginning, our fathers had only a8 flesh of 
animals tu subsist on, and if their hunting was unsuc- 
cessful, they were starving. ‘Two of our young hunters 
having killed a deer, made a fire in the woods to broil 
some parts of it. When they were about to satisfy 
their hunger, they beheld a beautiful young woman 
descend from the clouds, and seat herself on that hill 
which you see yonder among the Blue Mountains. 
They said to each other, it is a spirit that perhaps has 
‘smelt our broiling venison, and wishes to eat of it: let 
us offer some to her.. They presented her with the 
tongue: she was pleased with the taste of it, and said, 
Your kindness shall be rewarded. Come to this place 
after thirteen moons, and you shall find something that 
will be of great. benefit in nourishing you and your 
children to the latest generations. ‘hey did so, and to 
their surprise, found plants they had never seen before ; 
but which, from that ancient time, have been constant- 
ly cultivated among us, to our great advantage. Where 
her right hand had touched the ground, they found 
maize; where her left hand had touched it, they found 
kidney-beans; and where. her backside had sat on it, 
they found tobacco.” ‘The good missionary, disgusted. 
with this idle tale, said, “ What I delivered to you 
wére sacred truths, but what you tell me is mere fable, 
fiction, and falsehood.” The Indian, offended, replied, 

«© My brother, it seems your friends have not done, you 


justice in your education; they have not well instructed 
9 Cc 2 you 
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you in the rules of common civility.’ You saw that 
we, who understand and practice those rules, believed 
all your stories, why do you refuse to believe ours ?” 

When any of them come into our towns, our people 
are apt to crowd round them, gaze upon them, and in- 
commode them where they desire to be private; this 
they esteem great rudeness, and the effect of the want 
of instruction in the rules of civility and good manners. 
« We have,” say they, “as much curiosity as you, and 
when you come into our towns, we wish for opportuni- 
ties of looking at you; but for this purpose we hide 
ourselves behind bushes, where you are to pass, and 
never intrude ourselves into your company.” 

Their manner of entering one another's villages has 
likewise its rules. It is reckoned uncivil in travelling 
strangers, to enter a village abruptly, without giving 
notice of their approach. Therefore, as soon as they 
arrive within hearing, they stop and hollow, remaining 
there till invited to enter. Two old men usually come 
out to them, and lead them in. There is in every vil- 
lage a vacant dwelling, called the strangers’ house. 
Here they are placed, while the old men go round 
from hut to hut, acquainting the inhabitants, that stran- 
gers are arrived, who are probably hungry and weary; 
and every one sends them what he can spare of victuals, 
and skins to repose on. When the strangers are re- 
freshed, pipes and tobacco are brought; and then, but 
not before, conversation begins, with enquiries who 
they are, whither bound, what news, &Xc. and it usually 
ends with offers of service, if the strangers have occa- 
sion for guides, or any necessaries for continuing their 
journey; and nothing is exacted for the entertain- 
ment. . 

; The 
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The same hospitality, esteemed’ among them as a 
principal virtue, is practised by private persons; of 
which Conrad Weiser, our intrepreter, gave me the fol- 
lowing instance. He had been naturalized among the 
Six Nations, and spoke well the Mohuck language. In 
going through the Indian country, to carry a message 
from our governor to the council at Onondaga, he 
called at the habitation of Canassetego, an old acquain- 
tance, who embraced him, spread furs for him to sit 
on, and placed before him some boiled beans and veni- 
son, and mixed some rum and water for his drink. 
When he was’ well refreshed, and had lit his pipe, 
Canassetego began ta converse with him: asked how 
he had fared the many years since they had seen each 
other, whence he then came, what occasioned the jour- 
ney, &e. Conrad answered all his questions; and 
when the discourse began to flag, the Indian, to conti- 
nue it, said, Conrad, you have lived long among the 
white people, and know something of their customs; I 
have been sometimes at Albany, and have observed, 
that once in seven days they shut up their shops, and 
assemble all in the great house ; tell me what it is for? 
What do they do there?” © They meet there,’ says 
Conrad, “ to hear and learn good things.” « I do not 
doubt,” says the Indian, “ that they tell you so; they 
have told me the same: but I doubt the truth of what 
they say, and I will tell you my reasons. I went lately 
to Albany to sell my skins and buy blankets, knives, 
powder, rum, &c. You know I used generally to deal 
with Hans Hanson ; but I was:a little inclined this time 
to try some other merchants. However, I called first 
upon Hans, and asked him what he would give for 
beaver. He said he could not give more than four 

’ 2c38 shillings 
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shillings a pound: but, says he,:I cannot talk on busi- 
ness now ; this is the day when. we meet together to 
learn good things, and 1 am going to the meeting. So 
{ thought to myself, since 1’ cannot do any business to- 
day, I may as well goto the meeting too, and I went 
with him: “There stood up‘a man in black, and began 
to talk to the people very angrily. . I did not: under- 
stand what: he said; but» perceiving that» he Jooked 
much at me, and/at Hanson, I imagined he was angry 
at seeing me thete; so I went,ont,,.sat down! near the 


house, struck firey and lit my pipe, waiting till the meet- 


ing should ‘break up. I thought.too, that the man had 
mentioned something of; beavers and. I. suspected. it 
might be the subject of their meeting. So, when they 
came out I accosted my merchant. Well, Hans,. says 
I, I hope: you, have !agreed_ to;give more than four 
shillings, a pound? No, says he, J. cannot» give so 
much, I cannot give more than three shillings and six- 
pence. I thén spoke to several other dealers, but they 
all sung the same song, three and sixpence, three and 
sixpence. This maderit clear to methat.my suspicion 
was right; and that whatever they pretendéd, of ‘meet- 
ing to learn good things, the real purpose, was to consult 
how to cheat Indians in the price of beaver: » Consider 
but alittle, Conrad, and you must be of my opinion. 
If they met.so often to learn good. things, they would 
certainly have learned some before this time. But 
they are stillignorant.| You know, our practice. If a 
white man, in travelling through our, country,: enters 
one of our cabins, we. all treat, him as 1 do you; we 
dry him if he is wet, we warm him if he is cold, and 
give him meat and drink, that hé may allay his. thirst 
and hunger; and we spread,soft. furs, for him to, rest 

| £528 , and 
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and, sleep on: we demand nothing in return*.. But if 
I go, into a white man’s house at Albany, and ask for 
wictuals and drink, they say, Where is your money? 
and if I have none, they say, Get out you, Indian dog, 
You see they have not yet learned those little goodthings, 
that we need no meetings to be instructed in, because 
our mothers taught them to us when we were childrens 
and therefore it is impossible their meetings should be, 
as they say, for any such purpose, or have any such 
effect; they are only to contrive the cheating of peso 
‘an the price of beaver.” 


The internal State of America; being a true Description 
of the Interest and Policy of that® vast Continent. . 


THERE is a tradition, that, in the planting of New- 
England, the first settlers met with many difficulties 
and hardships; as is generally the case when a civilized, 
people attempt establishing themselves in a wilderness 
country. Being piously disposed, they sought relief 
from Heaven, by laying their'wants and distresses be- 
fore the Lord, in frequent'set days of fasting and prayer. 
Constant meditation and discourse on these subjects 
_kept- their minds gloomy and discontented; ‘and, like 


. 


 * It is remarkable, that in all ages and countries, hospitality has been 
allowed as the virtue of those, whom the civilized were pleased to cal} 
Barbarians. The Greeks celebrated the Scythians for it, the Saracens 
possessed it emimently ;, and it is to this day the reigning virtueof the wild 
Arabs. St. Paul too, in the relation of his voyage and Shipwreck, on ‘the 
island of Melita, says, “ The barbarous ‘people shewed us no little kind- 
hess; for they kindled a fire, and received us every one, because Re the 
arent rainy and because of the-cold.”). (00s 
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the children of Israel, there were many disposed to re~ 
turn to that Egypt, which persecution had induced 
them to abandon. At length, when it was proposed in 
the assembly to proclaim another fast, a farmer of plain 
sense rose, and remarked, that the inconveniences they 
suffered, and concerning which they had so often wea- 
ried heaven with their complaints, were not so great as 
they might have expected, and were diminishing every 
day as the colony strengthened; that the earth began 
to reward their labour, and to furnish liberally for their 
subsistence; that the seas and rivers were found full of 
fish, the air sweet, the climate healthy ; and, above all, 
that they were there in the full enjoyment of liberty, 
civil and religious: he therefore thought, that reflect- 
ing and conversing on these subjects would be more 
comfortable, as tending more to make them contented 
with their situation; and that it would be more becom- 
ing the gratitude they owed to the Divine Being, if, 
instead of a fast, they should proclaim a thanksgiving, 
His advice was taken; and from that day to this they 
haye, in every year, observed circumstances of public 
felicity sufficient to furnish employment for a thanks- 
giving day; which is. therefore constantly ordered and 
religiously observed. 

I see in the public newspapers of different states fires 
quent complaints of hard times, deadness of trade, scarcity 
of money, &c. Sc. [tis not my intention to assert or 
maintain, that these complaints are entirely without 
foundation. There ean be no country or nation exist- 
ing, in which there will not be some people so circum- 
stanced, as to find it hard to gain a livelihood; people 
who are not in the way of any profitable trade, and with 
whom money is scarce, because they have nothing: to 

give 
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give*in exchange for it; and it is always, in, the power 
of a small number to make a. great clamour. But 
let us take.a cool view of the general state of our affairs, 
and perhaps the prospect will puprar less gloomy than 
has: been imagined. | 

The great business) of the continent. is enicoliniil 
For.one artisan, or merchant, I suppose, we have: at 
least one hundred farmers, by far the greatest part cul- 
tivators of their own fertile lands, from whence many 
of them draw not only food necessary for their subsist- 
ence, but the materials of their clothing, so as to need 
very few foreign supplies; while they have a surplus of 
productions to dispose of, whereby wealth is gradually 
accumulated. Such has been the goodness of Divine 
Providence to these regions, and so favourable the cli- 
mate, that, since the three or four years of hardship in 
the first settlement of our fathers here, a famine or 
scarcity has never been heard of amongst us; on the 
contrary, though some years may have been more, and 
others less plentiful, there has always been provision 
enough for ourselves, and a quantity to spare for ex- 


( 


portation. And although the crops of last year were — 


generally good, never was the farmer better paid for the 
part he can spare commerce, as the published price 
currents abundantly testify. The lands he possesses are 
also continually rising in value with the increase of po- 
pulation; and, on the whole, he is enabled to give such 
good wages to those who work for him, that all who 
areacquainted with the old world must agree, that in 
no part of it are the labouring poor so generally well 
fed, well clothed, well lodged, and well innit as in the 
Reta States of America. 

‘If we enter the cities, we find, that, since the revolu- 

. tion, 
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tion, the owners of houses attd lots of ground have had 
their interést’ vastly augmented’ in value; rents have 
risen to’ an ‘astonishing“height, and: thence*encourage-_ 
ment to increase building, which) gives employment to 
an abundance of workmen, as does: also the increased 
luxury and splendour “of living of the inhabitants,’ thus 
made richer. These workinen all demand and:obtain 
much higher wages than yany other part. of the world 
would afford them, and are paid inready money. This 
rank of people.therefore:do.not, or ought not, to :com- 
plain of hard times; and‘they make a very: considerable 
= of the city inhabitanis:; «. mat wk wies 

‘At the distance. [ live from our American fisheries, I 
cannot speak of them with any degree of certainty; but 
Ihave not heard, that the labour ofthe valuable tace of 
“men employed in themois worse paid; or that they. meet 
with«less success, thani-before the. revolution. © The 
whale-inen indeed have been deprived of one market for 
their cil; but another, I hear,».is opening for them; 
which it is hoped) may be equally advantageous; and 
the demand is constantly increasing for their spermaceti 
eandles, which therefore beara much higher sen ie 
atone it ahd OOF 

There remain the Sic isda ins sbiniiiaehtds OF 
ais though they make but’a small part of the whole 
nation, the number’ is considerable, too great indeed 
fox the business ‘they are employed) in; for the con- 
sumption of goods in every country has its limits; the 
faculties, of the people, that is, their ability to buy and 
_ pay, being equal only toacertain quantityof merchandize: 
If merchants calculate amiss on this proportion, and 
amport too much, they will of course find: the sale dull . 
for the overplus, and some of them owillsay; that;trade 
languishes. 
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danguishes. “They should, and’ doubtless ‘will, grow 
awiser by experience, and import less: If too many at 
-tificers in town, and farmers from the country, flatter- 
‘ing themselves with the idea-of leading easier lives, turn 
‘shopkeepers, the whole natural quantity of that-busineéss 
divided: among them all'may afford’ too smal} a share 
for each, and occasion'complaints, that trading is dead’; 
these may ‘also suppose, that it is owing to scarcity of 
-money, while, ‘infact, it) is ivot somuch’ from the few. 
ness of buyers,:as from the excessive number of sellers, 
‘that the mischief arises; and;if every shopkecping far- 
-merand mechanic would retutn'to the use of his plough 
-and-working tools, there would remain:of widows, and 
“other women, shopkeepers “sufficient for the business, 
which might then afford them a ‘comfortable main- 
‘a#€nancesie oun 08 Ox 
Whoever has. sails siporgh the various: parts: of 
Sabebans ‘and: observed: howxsmall is the proportion’ of 
people invafiluencesor easy circumstances there, com+ 
-pared:withethose in:poverty and misery; the few rich 
and haughty dandlords, the; multitude: of poor; abject, 
rack-rented;! tythe-paymg tenants, and. half-paid sand 
half-starved:ragged labourers; and:views here the happy 
anediocrity; that so generally prevails throughout ‘these 
states; where the cultivator works for himself, and sup- 
ports his family;im decent plenty; will, methinks, see 
abundant: reason’ to bless Divine Providence tor the 
evident and great difference in our favour, and be:con- 
vineed, that no nation known: to us’ engadget a greater 
share of human felicity. lw. Jo9ReH :. 1108) 
« oltis true, that m some of the states die are Suibitie 
davies discords; but let us look back, and-askiif we were 
ever without them? Such; will exist wherever there is 
si ° liberty 
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liberty; and perhaps they help to preserve it. By the 
collision of different sentiments, sparks of truth are 
struck out, and. political light is obtained... ‘The differ- 
ent factions, which at present divide us, aim all at the 
public good: the differences are only about the various 
modes of promoting it. Things, actions, measures, 
and objects of all kinds, present themselves to the minds 
of men in sucha variety of lights, that it isnot possible 
we should all think alike at the same time on every sub- 
ject, when hardly the same man retains at all times the 
same ideas of it. Parties are therefore the common lot 
of humanity; and ours are by no means more mischie- 
vous or less beneficial than those of other countries, na- 
tions, and ages, enjoying in the same degree the ae 
blessing of political liberty. phn 
Some indeed among us are not so much grieved: for 
the present state of our affairs, as apprehensive for the 
future. The growth of luxury alarms them, and they 
think we are from that alone in the high road to ruin. 
They observe, that no revenue is sufficient without eco- 
nomy, and that the most plentiful income of a whole 
people from the natural productions of their country 
may be dissipated in vain and needless expences, and 
poverty be introduced in the place of affluence. ‘This 
may be possible. It however rarely happens: for there 
seems to be in every nation a greater proportion of in- 
dustry and frugality, which tend to enrich, than of 
idleness and prodigality, which oceasion poverty; so 
that upon the whole there is a continual accumula- 
tion. Reflect what Spain, Gaul, Germany, and Britain 
were in the time of the Romans, inhabited by people 
little richer than our savages, and consider the wealth 


— at present possess, in numerous’ well-built cities, 
: 3 improved 
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improved’ farms, rich movyeables, magazines stocked 
with valuable manufactures, to say nothing of plate 
jewels, and coined money; and all this, notwithstanding 
their bad, wasteful, plundering governments, and their 
mad destructive wars; and yet luxury and extravagant 
living has never suffered much restraint in those coun 
tries. ‘Then consider the great proportion of industri- 
ous frugal farmers inhabiting the interior parts of these 
American states, and ef whom the body of our nation 
consists, and judge whether it is pessible, that the luxury 
of our sea-ports ¢an be sufficient to ruin such a coun- 
try —If the importation of foreign luxuries could ruin 
a people, we should probably have been ruined long 
ago; for the British nation claimed a right, and prac- 
tised it, of importing among us not only the superfluj- 
ties of their own production, but those of every nation 
under heaven; we bought and consumed them, and yet 
we flourished and grew rich. At present our independ- 
ent governments may do what we could not then do, 
discourage by heavy duties, or prevent by heavy pro- 
hibitions, such importations, and thereby grow richer; 
if, indeed, which may admit of dispute, the desire of 
adorning ourselves with fine clothes, possessing fine 
furniture, with elegant houses, &c. is not, by strongly 
inciting to labour and industry, the occasion of pro- 
ducing a greater value, than is consumed in the gratifi- 
cation of that desire. . 

The agriculture and fisheries of the United States are 
the great sources of our increasing wealth. He that 
_ puts a seed into the earth is recompensed, perhaps, by 
receiving forty out of i ny and he who draws a fish out 
of our water, draws up a piece of silver. 

Let us (and there is no doubt but we shall) be atten- 

| tive 
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tive to these, and then the power of rivals, with all theit 

restraining and prohibiting. acts, cannot much hurt us. — 
We are sons of the earth. and seas, and, like Anteeus in 
the fable, if, in wrestling with a Hercules, we now and 
then receive a fall, the touch of our parents will com-. 
municate to us fresh strength and vigour to renew the. 


contest. 


Information to.those who would remove to America. 


MANY persons in Europe having directly or by let- 
-ters, expressed to the writer of this, who is well ac+ 
quainted with North-America, their desire of transport- 
ing and establishing themselves in that country; but 
who appear to him to have-formed, through ignorance, 
mistaken ‘ideas and expectations of ‘what is to be ob- 
tained there; he thinks it may be useful; and pre- 
vent imconvenient, expensive, and fruitless removals 
and voyages of improper persons, if he gives: some 
clearer and truer notions of that part of the world, than 
appear to have hitherto prevailed. 

. He finds it is imagined by numbers, that the inhabi- 
tants of North America are rich, capable of rewarding, 
and disposed to reward, all sorts of ingenuity; that 
they are at the same time ignorant of all the sciences, 
and consequently, that strangers, possessing talents in 
the belles-lettres, fine arts, &c. must be highly esteemed, 
aud so well paid, as to become easily rich themselves; 
that there are also abundance of profitable offices to be 
disposed of, which the natives are not qualified to fill; 
and that, having few persons of family among them, 

6 strangers 
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'strangers»of birth must be greatly respected, and. of 
-course easily obtain the best of those offices, which will 
make all their fortunes: that the governments’ too, to 
‘encourage emigrations from Europe, not only pay the 
expence of personal transportation, but give lands gratis 
‘to strangers, with negroes to work for them, utensils of 
‘husbandry, and stocks of cattle.» These are; all wild 
imaginations; and those who go to America with ex- 
pectations founded upon them will surely find hie: 

‘selves disappointed. euhs 
The truth is, that though there are in a anni 
few people so miserable as the poor of Europe, there 
‘are also very few that in Europe would be called rich; 
‘itis rather a general happy mediocrity that prevails. 
‘There are few great proprietors of the’ soil, and few 
tenants; most people cultivate their own lands, or fol- 
low some handicraft or merchandise; very few rich 
enough to live idly upon their rents or incomes, or te 
pay the high prices given in Europe for painting, sta- 
‘tues, architecture, and the other works of art, that are 
more curious than useful. Hence the natural genuises, 
that have arisen in America with such talents, have uni- 
formly quitted that country for Europe, where they can 
be more suitably rewarded. It is true, that letters 
and mathematical ‘knowledge are in esteem there, but 
‘they are at the same time more common than is appre- 
hended; there being already existing nine colleges -or 
‘universities, viz. four in New England, and one in each 
of the provinces of New York, New Jersey, Pensyl- 
vania, Maryland, and Virginia, all furnished with 
‘learned professors; besides a number of smaller acade- 
ties: these educate man, of their: youth in- the lan- 
guages, and those sciences that qualifysmen for the pro- 
fessions 
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‘fessions of divinity, law, or physic. Strangers indeed 
are by no means excluded from exercising those pro- 
fessions; and the quick increase of inhabitants every 
where gives them a chance of employ, which they have 
in common with the natives. Of civil offices, or em- 
ployments, there are few; no superfluous ones, as in 
Europe; and it is a rule established in some of the 
states, that no office should be so profitable as to make it 
desirable. The thirty-sixth article of the constitution of 
Pensylvania runs expressly in these words: ‘ As every 
freeman, to preserve his independence (if he has not a 
sufficient estate) ought to have some profession, calling, 
trade, or farm, whereby he may honestly subsist, there 
can be no necessity for, nor use in, establishing offices 
of profit; the usual effects of which are dependence 
and servility, unbecoming freemen, in the possessors 
and expectants; faction, contention, corruption, and 
disorder among the people. Wherefore, whenever an 
-office, through increase of fees or otherwise, becomes 
so profitable, as to occasion many to apply for it, the 
profits ought to be lessened by the legislature.” 

These ideas prevailing more or less in all the United 
States, it cannot be worth any man’s while, who has a 
means of living at home, to expatriate himself, in hopes 
of obtaining a profitable civil office in America; and 
as to military offices, they are at an end with the war, 
the armies being disbanded. Much less is it adviseable 
for a person to go thither, who has no other quality to 
recommend him buthis birth. In Europe it has indeed 
its value ; but it isa commodity that cannot be carried 
to a worse market than to that of America, where peo- 
ple do not enquire concerning a stranger, What is he? 
but What can he do? If he has any useful art, he is 

; welcome; 
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welcome; and if he exercises it, and behaves well, he. 
will be respected by all that know him; but a mere man 
of quality, who on that account wants to live upon the’ 
public by some office or salary, will be despised and 
disregarded. The husbandiman is in honour there, and 
~ even the mechanic, because their employments are use-" 
ful. The people have a saying, that God ‘Almighty is 
himself a mechanic, the greatest in thé universe; and 
he is respected and admired more for the variety, inge- 
nuity, and utility of his handiworks, than for the anti- 
quity of his family. They are pleased with the obser- 
vation of a negro, and frequently mention it, that Boc- 
carora (meaning the white man) make de black man 
workee; make de horse workee, make de ox workee, 
make ebery ting workee; only de hog. He de hog, 
no workee; he eat, he drink, he walk about, he go to 
sleep when he please, he libb ‘like a gentlenian. Ac- 
cording to these opinions of the Americans, one of them 
would think himself more obliged to a genealogist, who 
could prove for him that his ancestors and relations for 
ten generations had been ploughmen, siniths, carpen-+ 
ters, turners, weavers; tanners, or even shoemakers, and 
consequently that they were useful members of society ; 
than if he could only prove that they were gentlemen, 
doing nothing of value, but living idly on the labour of 
others, mere fruges consumere nati*, and otherwise good 
for nothing, till igs their death their. estates, like the car-» 
case of the negro’s gentleman-hog, come to be cut up. 
- With regard to encouragements for strangers from’ 
government, they are really only what are derived from 
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gjood laws and liberty. Strangers are Gahan, because. 
there is room enough for them all, and therefore the 
ld inhabitants are not jealous of them; the laws pro- 
tect them sufficiently, so that they have no need of the 
patronage of great men; and every one will enjoy se- 
curely the profits of his ar aey But if he does not 
bring a fortune with him, he must work and be indus- | 
_trious to live. One or two years residence give him all 
the rights of a citizen; but the government does not at 
present, whatever it may have done in former times, 
hire people to become settlers, by paying their passa- 
ges, giving land, negroes, utensils, stock, or any other 
kind of emolument whatsoever. In short, America is 
the land of labour, and by no means what the English 
eall Lubberland, and the French Pays de Cocagne, 
where the streets are said to be paved with half-peck 
loaves, the houses tiled with pancakes, and where the. 
fowls fly about ready roasted, crying, Come eat me! 

Who then are the kind of persons to whom an emi- 
gration to America may be advantageous? And what 
are the advantages they may reasonably expect? | 

Land being cheap in that country, from the vast 
forests still yoid of inhabitants, and not likely to be oc= 
cupied in an age to come, insomuch that the propriety 
of an hundred acres of fertile soil full of wood may be 
obtained near the frontiers, in many places, for eight or 
ten guineas, hearty young labouring men, who under- 
stand the husbandry of corn and cattle, which is nearly 
the same in that country as in Europe, may easily esta~ 
blish themselves there. A little money saved of the. 
good wages they receive there, while they work for 
others, enables them to buy the land and begin their 
plantation, in which they are assisted by the good-will - 
“of 
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of their neighbours, and some credit. Multitudes of 
poor people from England, Ireland, Scotland, and Ger- 
many, have by this means in a few years become 
wealthy farmers, who, in their own countries, where all 
the lands are fully occupied, and the wages of labour 
low, could never have emerged from the mean condi« 
tion wherein they were sists | 

‘From the salubrity of the air, the Sssdst es of the 
climate, the plenty of good provisions, and the encou- 
ragement to early marriages, by the certainty of sub- 
sistence in cultivating the earth, the increase of inhabi= 
tants by natural generation is very rapid in America, 
and becomes still nrore so by the accession of strangers $ 
hence there is a continual demand for more artisans of 
all the necessary and useful kinds, to supply those culti- 
vators of the earth with houses, and with furniture and. 
utensils of the grosser sorts, which cannot so well be 
brought from Europe. Tolerably good workmen in any 
of those mechanic arts are sure to find employ, and to 
be well paid for their work, there being no restraints. 
preventing strangers from exercising any art they un- 
derstand, nor any permission necessary. If they are. 
poor, they begin first as servants or journeymen; and 
if they are sober, industrious, and frugal, they soon be- 
come masters, establish themselves in business, marry, 
raise families, and become respectable citizens. 

Also, persons of moderate fortunes and capitals, who, 
haying a number of children to provide for, are desirous 
of bringing them up to industry, and to secure estates 
for their posterity, have opportunities of doing it in 
America, which Europe does not afford. There they 
may be taught and practise profitable mechanic arts, | 
without incurring disgrace on that account, but on the 
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contrary acquiring respect’ by such abilities. There. 
small capitals laid out in lands, which daily become 
more valuable by the increase of people, afford a solid 
prospect of ample fortunes thereafter for those children. 
The writer of this has kriown several instatices of large 
tracts of land, bought, on what was theit the frontier of 
Pennsylvania, for ten pounds per hundred acres, which, 
when the settlements had been extended far beyond them, 
sold readily, without any improvement made upon them, 
for three pounds’per acre. The acre in America is the 
same with the English acre, or the acre of Normandy. 
Those, who desire to understand the state of govern- 
ment in America, would do well to read the constitu- 
tions of the several states, and the articles of confede- 
ration that bind the whole together for general purpo- 
Ses, under the direction of one assembly, ‘eanea the con- 
gress. ‘These constitutions have been printed, by order 
of congress, in America; two editions of them have also 
been printed in London; and a good translation of 
them into French has lately been biblished at Paris. 
Several of the princes of Europe of late, from an 
opinion of advantage to’ arise by producing all com- 
modities and manufactures within their own dommions, 
so as to diminish or render useless their importations, 
have endeavoured to entice workmen from other coun-_ 
tries, by high salaries, privileges, &c. Many persons, 
pretending to be skilled in various great manufactures, 
imagining, that America must be in want of them, and 
that the congress would probably be disposed to imi- 
tate the princes above mentioned, have proposed to go- 
over, on condition of having their passages paid, lands 
given, salaries appointed, exclusive privileges for terms 
of years, &c. Such persons, on’reading the articles’ of 
Hoey _ confederation, 
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confederation, will{find, that the congress have no power. 
committed to them, or money put into. their hands, for 
such purposes; and that if any such encouragement is 
given, it must-be by the government of some sepa- 
rate state. This, however, has rarely been’ done in 
America; and when it has been done, it has rarely suc- 
ceeded, so as to establish a manufacture, which the 
country was not yet so ripe for-as to eneourage private 
persons to set it up; labour being generally too dear 
there, and hands difficult, to be kept together, every one 
desiring to be amaster, and the cheapness of land inclin- 
ing many to leave trades for agriculture. Sonie indeed 
have met with success, and are ’carried on to advan- 
tage; but they are generally such as require only a few 
hands, or wherein great part of the work is performed 
by machines. Goods that are bulky, and of so. small 
value as not well to bear the .expence of freight, may 
often be made cheaper in the country than they can 
be imported; and the manufacture of such goods will 
be profitable wherever there. is’ a sufficient demand: 
The farmers in America produce indeed a good deal of 
wool and flax; and none is exported, it is all worked 
up; but it.is in the way of domestic manufacture, for 
the use of the family. The buying up quantities of 
wool and flax, with the design to employ spinners, 
weavers, &c. and form great establishments, producing 
quantities of linen and woollen goods for sale, has been’ 
several times attempted in different provinces; but 
- those projects have generallyfailed,» goods of equal 
value being imported cheaper.» And when the govern® 
ments have been solicited to support such ‘schemes by 
encouragements, in money, or by imposing ‘duties’ on’ 
importation of such goods, it‘has’ been generally re- 
| 2D083 fused, 
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fused, on this principle, that if the country is ripe for 
the manufacture, it may be carried on by private per- 
sons to advantage; and if not, it is a folly to think of 
forcing nature. Great establishments of manufacture 
require great numbers of poor to do the work for small 
wages; those poor are to be found in Europe, but will 
not be found in America, till the lands are all taken up 
and cultivated, and the excess of people, who cannot 
get land, want employment. The manufacture of silk, 
they say, is natural in France, as that of cloth in Eng- 


/ 


jand, because each country produces in plenty the first | 


material: but if England will have a manufacture of 
silk as well as that of cloth, and France of cloth as well 
as that of silk, these unnatural operations must be sup- 
ported by mutual prohibitions, or high duties on the 
importation of each other’s goods; by which means the 
workmen are enabled to tax the home consumer by 
greater prices, while the ‘higher wages they receive 
makes them neither happier nor richer, since they only 
drink more and work less: » Therefore the governments 
in ‘America do nothing to encourage such projects. 
The people, by this means, are not imposed on either 
by the. merchant or mechanic: if the merchant de- 
mands too much profit on imported shoes, they buy of 
the shoe-maker; and if he asks too high a price, they 
take them of the merchant: thus the two: professions 
are checks’ on, each other. The shoemaker, however, 
has, on the whole, a considerable profit upon his labour 
in, America, beyond what he had in Europe, as he can 
add. to his price'a sum nearly equal to all the expences 
of freight.and, commission, risque or insurance, &c, 
necessarily charged by the merchant. And the case 
is the same with the workmen in eyery other mechanic 

ae art. 
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art. Hence it is, that artisans generally live better and 
more easily in America than in Europe; and such as 
are good economists make a comfortable provision for 
age, and for their children. Such may, therefore, re- 
move with advantage to America. 

In the old lon g-settled countries of Europe, all arts, 
trades, professions, farms, &c. are so full, that it is diffi- 
cult for a poor man who has children to place them 
where they may gain, or learn to gain, a decent liveli- 
hood. The artisans, who fear creating future rivals in 
‘business, refuse to take apprentices, but upon condi- 
tions of money, maintenance, or the like, which the 
parents are unable to comply with. Hence the youth 
are dragged up in ignorance of every gainful art, and 
obliged to become soldiers, or servants, or thieves, for 
a subsistence. In America, the rapid increase of inha- 
bitants takes away that fear of rivalship, and artisans 
willingly receive apprentices from the hope of profit by 
_ their labour, during the remainder of the time stipulat- 
ed, after they shall be mstructed. Hence it is easy for 
poor families to get their children instructed ; for the 
artisans are so desirous of apprentices, that many of 
them will even giye money to the parents, to have boys 
from ten to fifteen years of age bound apprentices to 
them, till the age of twenty-one; and many poor pa- 
rents have, by that means, on their arrival in the coun- 
‘try, raised money enough to buy land sufficient to esta- 
blish themselves, and to subsist the rest of their family 
by agriculture. These contracts for apprentices are 
made before,a magistrate, who regulates the agreement 
according to reason and justice, and, haying in view 
the formation of a future ‘useful citizen, obliges the 
master to engage by a written indenture, not only that, 
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during the time of service stipulated, the apprentice 
shall be duly provided with meat, drink, apparel, wash- 
ing, and lodging, and at its expiration with a complete 
new suit of clothes, but also, that he shall be taught to 
read, write, and cast accounts; and that he shall be 
well instructed in the art or profession of his master, or 
some other, by which he may afterwards gain a liveli- 
hood, and be able in his turn to raise a family. ' A copy 
of this indenture is given to the apprentice or his 
friends, and the magistrate keeps a record of it, to 
which recourse may be had, in case of failure by the: 
master in any point of performance. . This desire among 
the masters, to have more hands employed in working 
for them, induces them to pay the passages of young 
persons, of both sexes, who, on their arrival, agree 10 
serve them one, two, three, or four years; those who 
have, already learned a trade, agreeing for a shorter 
term, in proportion to their skill, and the consequent 
immediate value of their service; and those who have 
none, agreeing for a longer term, in consideration of 
being taught an art their poverty would not eet 
them to acquire in their own country. 

The almost general, mediocrity of fortune that pre- 
vails.in America, obliging its people to follow some 
business for subsistence, those vices, that arise usually 
from idleness, are in a great measure prevented. In- 
dustry and constant employment are great preservatives 
of the morals. and virtue’ of a nation.'.Hence bad 
examples to youth are more rare in America, which 
must be a comfortable consideration to parents. To 
this may be truly added, that serious religion, under its 
various denominations, is not only tolerated, but res- 
pected and practised. Atheism is unknown there ; ; In- 

| fidelity 
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fidelity rare and secret ; so.that persons'may live to a 
great age in that country, without, having ‘their piety 
‘shocked by meeting with either. an atheist or an. infidel. 
And the Divine Being seems to have manifested his 
approbation of the mutual forbearance and kindness 
with w ‘hich the different sects treat each other, by the 
remarkable prosperity with which he has been peasy . 
to favour the whole country, 


TO THE EARL OF BUCHAN*®, 


Concerning new Settlements in America. 


: Passy, March 17, 1783, 
My Lorp, | 
I RECEIVED the letter your lordship did me the 
honour of writing to me the 18th past, and am much 
obliged by your kind congratulations on the return of 
peace, which I hope will be lasting. 
~ ‘With regard to the terms on which lands may be 
acquired in America, and the manner of beginning new 
settlements on them, I cannot give better information 
than may be found in a book lately printed at London, 
under some such title as—Letters from! a Pensyloanian 
Farmer, by Hector St. John. The only encouragement 
we hold out to strangers are, a good climate, fertile soil, 
wholesome air and water, plenty of provisions and food, 
good pay for labour, kind neighbours, good laws, and a 
hearty welcome. ‘The rest depends on a man’s own in- 


* From the Gentleman’s Magazine, for July, 1794, to which it was 
communicated by the nobleman to whom it is addressed. Editor. 
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dustry and virtue. Lands are cheap, but they must be 
bought. All settlements are undertaken at private ex- 
pence ; the public contributes nothing but defence and 
justice. I have long observed of your people, that 
their sobriety, frugality, industry and honesty, seldom 
fail of success in America, and of procuring them a_ 
good establishment among us. 

I do not recollect the circumstance you are pleased 
to mention, of my having saved a citizen at St. An- 
drew’s by giving a turn to his disorder; and I am 
eurious to know, what the disorder was, and what the 
advice I gave, that proved so salutary*. With great 
regard I have the honour to be, my lord; your lord- 
ship's most obedient and most humble servant, 


B. FRANKLIN. 


4 Comparison of the Conduct of the Ancient Jews, and of the 
Antifederalists in the United States of America t. 


A ZEALOUS advocate for the proposed. federal . 
constitution in a certain public assembly said, that . 
the repugnance of a great part of mankind to good” 
government was such, that he believed, that if an angel 
from heaven was to bring down a constitution, formed 
there for our use, it would nevertheless meet with vio- 
lent opposition.” He was reproved for the supposed 
extravagance of the sentiment, and he did not justify 


%* It was a fever in which the Earl of Buchan, then lord Cadross, lay 
sick at St. Andrew’s; and the advice was, not to blister, according to the 
eld practice and the opinion of the learned Dr. Simson, brother of the 
celebrated geometrician at Glasgow. B. 

+ From the Repository, vol, If..p.313, Editor. - ‘ 
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‘it. Probably it might not have immediately occurred 
to him, that the experiment had been tried, and that 
the event was recorded in the most faithful of all histo- 
ries, the Holy Bible; otherwise he might, as it seems to 
me, have supported his opinion by that ieee: 
ble authority. 

The Supreme Being had been peieed to nourish up 
a single family, by continued acts of his attentive pro- 

_widence, till it became a great people: and having res- 
cued them from bondage by many miracles, performed 
by his servant Moses, he personally delivered to. that 

chosen servant, in presence of the whole nation, a con- 

_ ‘stitution and code of laws for their observance, accom~ 
panied and sanctioned with promises of great rewards, 
and threats of severe punishments, as the consequence 
of their obedience or disobedience. 

This constitution, though the Deity himself was to 
‘be at its head (and it is therefore called by political wri- 
ters a theocracy) could not be carried into execution 
but by the means of his ministers; Aaron and his‘sons 
were therefore commissioned to be, with Moses, the 

first established ministry of the new government... 

One would have thought, that the appointment of 
men, who had distinguished themselves in procuring the 
liberty of their nation, and had hazarded their lives in 
openly opposing the will of a powerful monarch, who 
would have retained that nation in slavery, might have 
been an appointment acceptable to a grateful people; 
‘and that a constitution, framed for them by the Deity 
himself, might on that account have been secure of an 
universal welcome reception. Yet there were, in every 
one of the thirteen tribes, some discontented, restless 

_ spirits, who were continually exciting them to reject 
. , the 
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the proposed new cAurapsianien and this from iarioul 
motives. 

. Many still retained an affection for Egypt, the land of 
their nativity, and these, whenever they felt any incon- 
venience or hardship, though the natural and unavoida- 
ble effect of their change of situation, exclaimed against 
their leaders as the authors of their trouble: and were 
not only for returning into Egypt, but for stoning their 
deliverers*. Those inclined to idolatry were displeased 
that their golden calf was destroyed.. Many of. the 
chiefs thought the new constitution might be injurious 
to their particular: interests, that the profitable ; places 
would be engrossed by the families and friends of Moses 
and Aaron, and others, equally well born, exciuded.+--- 
In Josephus, and the Talmud, we learn some particu- 
lars, not so fully narrated in the scripture. We are 
there told, “ that Corah, was ambitious of the priest- 
hood, and offended that it was conferred on Aaron ; 
and this, ashe said, by the authority of Moses only, 
without the consent of the people. He accused Moses of 
having, by various artifices, fraudulently obtained the 
government, and deprived the people of their liberties, 
and of conspiring with Aaron to perpetuate the tyranny 
in their family. Thus, though Corah’s real motive was 
the supplanting of Aaron, he persuaded the people, that 
he meant only the public good; and they, moved by 
his insinuations, began to cry out, “ Let us maintain’ the 


* Numbers, chap. xiv: 


+.Numbers, chap. xvi. ver. 3, And they gathered themselves to- 
gether against Moses and against Aaron, and said unto them, ye take too 
much upon you, seeing all the congregations are holy, every one of tiem, 
=-wherefore then lift ye up yourselves above the congregation.” 


common 
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common liberty of our respective tribes; we have freed 
ourselves from the slavery imposed upon us by the 
Egyptians, and shall we suffer ourselves’ to be made 
slaves by Moses? If we must have a master, it were 
better to return to Pharaoh, who at least fed us with, 
bread and onions, than to serve this new tyrant, who, 
by his operations, has brought us into danger of famine.” 
Then they called in question the reality of his confe- 
tence with God, and objected to the privacy of the 
meetings, and the preventing any of the people from 
being present at the colloquies, or even approaching 
the place, as grounds of great suspicion. They accus- 
ed Moses also of peculation, as embezzling part of the 
golden spoons and the silver chargers, that the princes 
had offered at the dedication of the altar*, and the 
offerings of gold by the common people}, as well as 
most of the poll tax {; and Aaron they accused of poc- 
keting much of the gold of which he pretended to have 
made a molten calf. Besides peculation, they charged 
Moses with ambition ; to gratify which pass‘on, he had, 
they said, deceived the people, by promising to bring 
them to a land flowing with milk and honey; instead 
of doing which, he had brought them from such a land; 
and.that he thought light of all this mischief, provided 
he could make himself an absolute prince§. ‘That, to 
support the new dignity with splendour in his family, 
oh 
% Numbers, chap. vii. 
t+ Exodus, chapter xxxv. ver. 22. 
t Numbers, chap. iii.and Exodus, chap. xxx. 
. § Numbers, chap. xvi. ver, 13, “ Is it a small thing that thou hast 
atoagtt us up out of a land flowing with milk and honey, to kill us in this 


pt eine except thou make thyself altogether a prince over us?” 


the 
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the partial poll tax, already levied and given to Aaron*, 
was to be followed by a general one}, which would 
probably be augmented from time to time, if he were 
. suffered to go on promulgating new laws, on pretence 
of new occasional revelations of the divine will, till 
their whole fortunes were devoured by that aristos 
cracy. 

Moses denied the charge of peculation, and his ac- 
cusers were destitute of proofs to support it; though 
facts, if real, are in their nature capable of proof. “ I 
have not,” said he (with holy confidence in the pre- 
sence of God), “ I have not taken from this people the 
value of an ass, nor done them any other injury.” But 
his enemies had made the charge, and with some suc- 
cess among the populace; for no kind of accusation is 
so. readily made, or easily believed, by knaves, as the 
accusation of knavery. | 

In fine, no less than two hundred and fifty of the 
principal men “ famous in the congregation, men of 
renown {,” heading and exciting the mob, worked them 
up to such a pitch of phrenzy, that they called out, 
stone ’em, stone em, and thereby secure our liberties ; 
and let us choose other captains, that may lead us back 
into Egypt, in case we do not succeed in reducing the 
Canaanites. | | 

On the whole, it appears, that the Israelites were a 
people jealous of their newly acquired liberty, which 
jealousy was in itself no fault; but that, when they suf- 
fered it to be worked upon by artful men, pretending 
public good, with nothing really in view but private 
interest, they were led to oppose the establishment of 


% Numbers, ghap.iiie + Exodus, chap, xxx, $ Numbers, chap. xvj. 
. 5 the 
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the new constitution, whereby they brought upon them- 
selves much inconvenience and misfortune. It farther 
appears, from the same inestimable history, that when, 
after many ages, the constitution had become old and 
much abused, and an amendment of it was proposed, 
the populace, as they had accused Moses of the ambi- 
tion of making himself a prince, and cried out, stone 
him, stone him; so, excited by their high-priests and 
scribes, they exclaimed against the Messiah, that he 
aimed at becoming king of the Jews, and cried, crucify 
him, crucify him. From all which we may gather, 
that popular opposition to a public measure is no proof 
of its impropriety, even though the opposition be ex= 
cited and headed by men ofdistinction. ) 

To conclude, I beg I may not be understood to infer, 
that our general convention was divinely inspired when 
it formed the new federal constitution, merely because 
that constitution has been unreasonably and vehe-. 
mently opposed: yet, I must own, I have so much | 
faith in the general government of the world by Provi- 
dence, that I can hardly conceive a transaction of such 
momentous importance to the welfare of millions now 
existing, and to exist in the posterity of a great nation, 
should be suffered to pass without being in some de- 
gree influenced, guided and governed by that omnipo- 
tent, omnipresent and beneficent ruler, in whom all in- 
ferior spirits live, and move, and have their being. 


Final 
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Final Speech.of Dr. Franklin in the late Federal Convention* 
Mr. PREsIDENT, | 


I CONFESS that I do not entirely approve of this 
eonstitution at present: but, Sir, I am not sure I shall 
never approve it; for having lived long, | have expe~ 
rienced many instances of being obliged, by better in- 
formation, or fuller consideration, to change opinions; 
even on important subjects, which I once thought 
right, but found to be otherwise. It is, therefore, that, 
the older I grow, the more apt I am to doubt my own 
judgment, and to pay more respect to the judgment of 
others. Most men, indeed, as well as most sects in 
religion, think themselves in possession of alk truth, 
and that wheneyer others differ from them, it is so far 
error. Steel, a protestant, in a dedication, tells the 
pope, that “ the only difference between our two 
churches, in their opinions of the certainty of their 
doctrines is, the Romish church is infallible, and the 
church of England never in the wrong.” But, though 
many private persons think almost as highly of their 
own infallibility as of that of their sect, few express it 
so naturally as a certain French lady, who, in a little 
dispute with her sister, said, I don’t know how it hap- 
pens, sister, but I meet with nobody but myself that is 
always in the right. I/n’y a que moi qui a toujours 
raison. In these sentiments, Sir, [ agree to this consti- 
tution, with all its faults, if they are such, because I 
think a general government necessar y for us, and there. 
is no form of government but what may be a] blessing, 
a 

* From the American Museum, vol. Il, p, 558, Editor, 
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if well administered; and I believe farther, that this is 
likely to be well administered for a course of years, and 
can only end in despotism, as other forms have done 
before it, when the people shall become so corrupted as 
to need despotic government, being incapable of any 
other. I doubt too, whether any other convention we 
can obtain, may be able to make a better constitution. 
For when you assemble a number of men, to have the 
advantage of their joint wisdom, you inevitably assem- 
ble with gs men, all their prejudices, their: passions, 
their errors of opinion, their local interests, and their 
selfish views. From such an assembly can a perfect 
production be expected ? It therefore astonishes me, 
sir, to find this system approaching so near to perfec- 
tion as it does; and I[ think it will astonish our enemies, 


- who are waiting with confidence to hear, that our coun- 


cils are confounded, like those of the builders of Baby- 
Jon, and that our states are on the point of separation» 
only to meet hereafter for the purpose of cutting each 
other’s throats. ) 
Thus I consent, sir, to this constitution, because I 
expect no better, and because I am not sure, that this is 
not the best. The opinions | have had of its errors, I 
sacrifice to the public good. I have never whispered a 
syllable of them abroad. Within these walls they were 
born, and here they shall die. If every one of us, in 
returning to our constituents, were to report the objec- 
tions he has had to it, and endeavour to gain partisans 
in support ef them, we might prevent its being genes 
rally received, and thereby lose all the salutary effects 
and great advantages resulting naturally in our favour 
among: foreign nations, as well as among ourselves» 
from our real or apparent unanimity. Much of the 
VOL. IIT. QE strength 
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strength and efficiency of any government, in procur- 
ing and securing happiness to the people, depends on 
opinion, on the general opinion of the goodness of that 
government, as well as of the wisdom and integrity of 
its governors. , 

I hope therefore, that for our own sakes, as part of 
the people, and for the sake of our posterity, we shall 
act heartily and unanimously in recommending this 
constitution, wherever our influence may extend, and 
turn our future thoughts and endeavours to the means 
of having it well administered. 

On the whole, sir, I cannot help expressing a wish, 
that every member of the convention, who may still 
have objections, would with me, on this occasion, doubt 

a little of his own infallibility, and, to make manifest 
our unanimity, put his name te this instrument. 

[The motion was) then made for adding the last for- 

- mula, viz. ! 

Done in Convention, by the unanimous consent, Xe, 

which was agreed to, and added accordingly.] 
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The Busy-Body.—No. I*. 


FROM THE AMERICAN WEEKLY MERCURY, FROM TUESDAY, JANUARY 
28, TO TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1728,—9, 


Mr. ANprew Braprorp, 


I DESIGN this to acquaint you, that I, who have 
long been one of your courteous readers, have lately 
entertained some thought of setting up for an author 
myself; not out of the least vanity, I assure you, or de- 
sire of showing my parts, but purely for the good of my 
country. 

I have often observed with concern, that your Mer- 
cury is not always equally entertaining. The delay of 
ships expected in, and want of fresh advices from Eu- 
rope, make it frequently very dull; and I find the freez- 

‘ing of our river has the same effect on news as trade.— 
With more concern have I continually observed the 

%* These are the “ humorous pieces” mentioned by Dr. Franklin in his 
Memoirs, page 86. We are indebted for them to an American corres-. 
pondent, who obtained a copy with great difficulty, some depredating 


hand having torn from the file of the Mercury, in the Philadelphia Library, 
several of the numbers containing the pieces in question. Editor. 
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growing vices and follies. of ‘my. <gountry folk: and 
though reformation is properly the concern of every 
man, that is, every one ought, to mend one; yet it is 
too true in this case, that what is every body’s business 
is no body’s Business, and the business is'done accord- 
ingly. I therefore, upon mature deliberation, think. fit 
to take. no body’s business wholly into my own hands ; 
and, out-of zeal for the pubhe good, design to- erect 
myself i into a kind of censor morum; purposing, with, 
your allowance, to make use of the Weekly Mercury 
as a vehicle, in which my remonstrances shall be con- 
veyed to the world. 

-d.am sensible I have, in this particular, undertaker a 
very unthankful office, and expect little besides my 
jabour for my pains. Nay, it is probable, 1 may dis- 
please a great number of your readers, who will not very 
well like to pay ten shillings a year-for being told of - 
their faults. But as most people delight in censure, 
when they themselves are not the objects of it, if any — 
are offended at my: publicly exposing their private | 
vices, I promise they shall have the satisfaction, in & 
very little time, of seeing their good friends and: neigh- | 
bours 1 in the same circumstances. : 

- However, let the fair sex be assured, that I shall 
always treat them and their affairs with the utmost de- ° 
celicy and respect. [ intend now and then to dedicate 
a> chapter wholly to ‘their service; and if my lectures 
any way contribute to the embellishment of their minds, 
and brightening of their understandings, without of- 
fending their modesty, I doubt not of having their fa- 
vour and encouragement. : 

It is certain, that. no country in the world aren 
naturally finer spirits than ours, men of genius for every 
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kind of science, and capable of acquiring to perfection 
évery qualification, that is in esteem among mankind. 
But as few here have the advantage of good books, for 
want of which, good conversation is still more scarce, 
at would, doubtless, have been very acceptable to your 
readers, if, instead of an old out-of-date article from 
Muscovy or Hungary, you had entertained them with 
some well chosen extract from a good author. This | 
shall sometimes do, when I happen to have nothing of 
my own to say that I think of more consequence. 
Sometimes, [ purpose to deliver lectures of morality or 
philosophy, and (because I am naturally inclined to be 
meddling with things that do not concern me) perhaps 
I may sometimes talk politics. And if I can by any 
means furnish out a weekly entertainment for the public, 
that will give a rational diversion, and at the same time 
be instructive to the readers, I shall think my leisure 
hours well employed: and if you publish this, I hereby 
invite all ingenious gentlemen and others (that approve 
of such an iragiidvear eh to my assistance and corres- 
pondence. | 
It is like, by this time, you have a curiosity to be ac- 
quainted with my name and character. As I donot aim 
at public praise, I design to remain concealed: and 
there are such numbers of our family and relations at 
this time in the country, that, though I have signed my 
name at full length, [ am not under the least apprehen- 
sion of being distinguished and discovered by it. My 
character indeed, I would favour you with, but that I 
am cautious of praising myself, lest I should be told 
my trumpeter’s dead: and { cannot find in my heart, 
at present, to say any thing to my own disadvantage. 
It is very common with authors in their first per- 
2E4 _, fermances, 
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formances, to talk to their readers thus, If this meeta, 
with a suitable reception, or, if this should meet with 
due encouragement,.I shall hereafter publish, &c.— 
This only manifests the value they put on their own 
writings, since they think to frighten the public into 
their applause, by threatening, that unless you approve 
what they have already wrote, they intend never to 
write again; when perhaps it may not bea pin matter, 
whether they ever do orno. As I have not observd 
the critics to be more favourable on this account, I 
shall always avoid saying any thing of the kind; and 
conclude with telling you, that if you send me a bottle 
of ink and a quire of paper by the bearer, you may de- 
pend ca hearing further from, 
SU, 
Your most humble servant, 
: THE BUSY-BODY. . 
ee 
The Busy-Body.—No. I. 
_¥ROM TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 4, TO TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1728,—% 


All fools have still an itching to deride, 
And fain would be upon the laughing side.—rorr. 


MONSIEUR Rochefocault tells us somewhere in his: 
Memoirs, that the Prince of Condé delighted much in 
ridicule, and used frequently to shut himself up for half 
a day together, in his chamber, with a gentleman, that 
was his favourite, purposely to divert himself with ex- 
amining what was the foible, or ridiculous side, of every 
noted person in the court. That yentleman said after- 

3 | | wards 
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wards in some company, that he thought nothing was 
more ridiculous i in any body, than this same humour in 
the prince; and I am somewhat inclined to be of this 
opinion. The general tendency there is among us to 
this embellishment (which I fear has too often grossly 
imposed upon my loving countrymen instead of wit) 
and the applause it meets with from a rising generation, 
fill me with fearful apprehensions for the future reputation 
of my country: a young man of modesty (which is the 
most certain indication of large capacities) is hereby 
discouraged from attempting to make any figure in life: 
his apprehensions of being outlaughed, will force him 
“to continue in a restless obscurity, without having an — 
opportunity of knowing his own merit himself, or dis- 
covering it to the world, rather than venture to expose 
himself in a place, where a pun or a sneer shall pass for 
wit, noise for reason, and the strength of the argument 
be judged by that of the lungs. Among these witty 
gentlemen let us take a view of Ridentius: what a con- 
temptible. figure does he make with his train of paltry 
admirers? This wight shall tye himself an hour’s diver- 
sion with the cock of a man’s hat, the heels of his shoes, 
an unguarded expression in his discourse, or even some 
personal defect; and the height of his low ambition ig 
to put some ore of the company to the blush, who perhaps 
must pay an equal share of the reckoning with himself. 
If such a fellow makes laughing the sole end and pur- 
‘pose of his life, if itis necessary to. his constitution, or 
if he has a great desire of growing suddenly fat, let him 
eat; let him give public notice where any dull stupid 
rogues may get a quart of four-penny for being laugh’d 
at; but it is barbarously unhandsome, when friends meet 

for 
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for the benefit of conver sation, and a proper relaxation 
from business, that one shouldbe the butt of the com- 
pany, and four men made merry at the cost of the fifth. 

How different from this character is that of the good- 

natured, gay Eugenius? who never spoke’ ‘yet! but with 
a design to divert and please; and who was never yet 
baulked in his intention. Eugenius takes more delight 
in applying the wit of his fr iends, than in being admired 
himself: and if any one of the company is so unfortu-’ * 
hate as to be touched a little too nearly, he-will make 
use of some ingenious artifice to turn the edge of ridi- 
cule another way, chusing rather ‘to make himself a 
public jest, than be at the pain of seeing his friend in 
confusion. 

Among the tribe of laughers I reckon the pretty gen- 
tlemen, that write satyrs, and carry them about in their 
pockets, reading them theniselves in all company they 
happen into; taking an advantage of the ill taste of the 
iown, to make themselvés famous for a pack of paltry, 
low nonsense, for which they deserve to be kicked, 
rather than admired, by all who have the least tincture 
of politeness. These’I take to be the most incorrigible 
of all my readers; nay, I expect they will be squib- 
bing at the Busy-Body himself. However, the only 
favour he begs of them is this, that if they cannot con- 
troul their overbearing itch of scribbling, let him be 
attacked in downright biting lyricks; for there is no 
satyr he dreads half so oI: as an attempt asi a. 
“Panegyack. 


The 
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FROM TUESDAY FEBRUARY 41, TO TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1728,—9. 


Non vultus instantis Tyranni 
Meute quatit solida, nec auster, 
Dux inquieti turbidus Adriz, 


Nec fulminantis magna Jovis manus. “HOR, 


IT is said, that the Persians, in their ancient consti- 
tution, had public schools, in which virtue was taught as 
a liberal art or science: and it is certainly of more con- 
sequence to a man, that he has learnt to govern his pas- 
sions; in spite of temptation, to be just in his dealings, 
to be temperate in his pleasures, to support himself with 
fortitude under his misfortunes, to behave with pru- 
dence in all his affairs, and in every circumstance of 
life; I say, itis of much more real advantage to him to 
be thus qualified, than to be a master of all the arts and 
sciences in the world beside. 

Virtue alone is sufficient to make a man great, glori- 
ous, and happy.—He that is acquainted with Cato, as 
Iam, cannot help thinking as I do now, and will ac- 
knowledge he deserves the name, without being ho- 
noured by it. Cato is a man whom fortune has placed 
in the most obscure part of the country. His circum- 
stances are such, as only. put him above necessity, with- 
out affording him many superfluities: yet who is greater 
than Cato? I happened but the other day to be at a, 
house in town, where, among others, were met, men of 
the most note in this place; Cato had business with 
some of them, and knocked. at the door. The most 
trifling actions of a man, in my opinion, as well as the 

smallest 
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smallest features and lineaments of the ei give a nice 
observer some notion of his mind. Methought he 
rapped in such a peculiar manner, as seemed of itself to 
express there was one who deserved as well as desired 
admission. He appeared in the plainest country garb; 
his great coat was coarse, and looked old‘ and thread 
bare; his linen was homespun; his beard, perhaps, of 
seven days growth; his shoes thick and heavy; and 
every part of his dress corresponding. Why was this 
man received with such concurring respect from every. 
person in the room, even from those, who had never 
known him or seen him before? It was not an exquisite 
form of person or grandeur of dress, that struck us with 
admiration. I believe long habits of virtue have a sen- 
sible effect on the countenance: there was some- 
thing in the air of his face, that manifested the true 
greatness of his mind ; which likewise appeared in all he 
said, and in every part of his behaviour, obliging us to 
regard him with a kind of veneration.. His aspect is 
sweetened with humanity and benevolence, and at the 
same time emboldened with resolution, equally free 
from diffident bashfulness and an unbecoming assur- 
ance. The consciousness of his own innate worth and 
unshaken integrity renders him calm and undaunted 
in the presence of the most great and powerful, and 
upon the most extraordinary occasions. His strict 
justice and known impartiality make him the arbitrator 
and decider of all differences, that arise for many-miles 
around him, without putting his neighbours to the charge, 
perplexity, and uncertainty of law-suits. He always 
speaks the thing he means, which he is never afraid or _ 
ashamed to do, because he knows he always means well ; 
and therefore is never obliged to blush, and feel the con- 
fusion. 
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fusion of finding himself detected in the meanness of a 
falshood: He never contrives ill against his neighbour, 
and therefore is never seen with a lowring, suspicious 
aspect. A mixture of innocence and wisdom makes 
him ever seriously chearful. His generous hospitality 
to strangers, according to his ability, his goodness, his 
charity, his courage in the cause of the oppressed, his 
fidelity in friendship, his humility, his honesty and sin- 
cerity, his moderation and his loyalty to the govern- 
ment, his piety, his temperance, his love to mankind, 
his magnanimity, his public spiritedness, and, in fine, 
his consummate virtue, make him justly deserve to be 
esteemed the glory of his country. 


¢ The brave do never shun the light, 
Just are their thoughts, and open are their tempers ; 
Freely without disguise they love and hate; 
Still are they found in the fair face of day, 
And heaven and men are judges of their actions —rowe. 


Who would not rather choose, if it were in his choice, 
to merit the above character, than be the richest, the | 
most learned, or the most powerful man in the province © 
without it? 

Almost every man has a strong natural desire of being . 
valued and esteemed by the rest of his species; but Lam 
concerned and grieved to see how few fall into the right 
and only infallible method of becoming so. ‘That laud- 
able ambition is too commonly misapply’d and often ill 
employed. Some, to make themselves considerable, 
pursue learning; others grasp at wealth, some aim at 
being thought witty; -and others are only careful to 
make the most of an handsome person: but what is 
wit, or wealth, or form, or learning, when compared 
with virtue? It is true, we love the handsome, we ap- 

4 . plaud 
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plaud the learned, and we fear the rich and powerful ; 
but we even worship and adore the virtuous. . Nor is it 
strange; since men of virtue are so rare, sO very rare to 
be found.. If\we were as industrious to become good, 
as to make ourselves. great, we should become really 
great by being good, and the number of valuable men 
would be much increased; but it is a grand mistake to 
think of being great without goodness ; and I pronounce 
it as certain, that there was never yet a truly great man, 
that was not at the same time truly virtuous. 

O Cretico! thou sour philosopher! thou cunning 
‘statesman! thou art crafty, but far from being wise. 
‘When wilt thou be esteemed, regarded, and beloved like 
Cato? When wilt thou, among thy creatures, meet with 
that unfeigned respect and warm good-will that‘all men 
have for him? Wilt thou never understand, that the 
cringing, mean, submissive deportment of thy depend-. 
ants, is (like the worship paid by Indians to the: devil) 
rather through fear of the harm thou mayst do them, 
than out of gratitude for the favours they have received 
of thee? Thou art not wholly void of virtue; there are 
many good things in thee, and many good actions re- 
ported of thee. Be advised by thy friend: neglect those 
musty authors ; ; let them be covered with dust, and 
moulder on their proper shelves; and do thou apply 
thyself to a study much more profitable, the knowledge 
of mankind and of thyself. 

This is to give notice, that the Busy-Body strictly 
forbids all persons, from this time forward, of what age, 
sex, rank, quality, degree, or denomination soever, on 
any pretence, to inquire who is the author of this paper, 
on pain of his displeasure (his own near and dear rela- 
‘tions only excepted). | 


S er en ae 
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Iti is to be observed, that if any bad lias happen 
to be drawn in the course of these papers, they mean 
“no particular person, if they are not particularly ap- 


| plied. 


_ Likewise, that the author is no party-man, but a ge- 
“neral meddler. 


N. B. Cretico live es in a neighbouring province. 


The Busy-Body.—No. IV. 
~ YROM TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 18, TO TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1728,—9. 
Nequid nimis. 


IN my first paper, T invited the learned and the ingeni- 
ous to join with me inthis undertaking ; and I now repeat 
that invitation. I would have such gentlemen take this 
opportunity (by trying their talent in Writing) of di- 
“verting ‘themselves and friends, and improving the 
“taste of thé town. And because I would encourage all 
wit of our own growth and produce, I hereby promise, 
that whoever shall send me a little essay on some moral 
or other subject, that is fit for public view in this man- 
ner, (and not basely borrowed from any other author) I 
shall receive it with candour, and take care to place it 
to the best advantage. It will be hard, if we cannot 
muster up in the whole country a sufficient stock of 
‘sense to supply the Busy-Body at least for a twelve- 
month. For my own part, I have already professed, 
-that I have the good of my country wholly at heart in 
this design, without the least sinister view; my chief — 

purpose being to inculcate the noble principles.of vir- 


tue, 
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tue, and depreciate vice of every kind. But as I know 
the mob hate instruction, and the generality would ne- 
ver read beyond the first line of my lectures, if they 
were actually filled with nothing but wholesome pre- 
cepts and advice, I must therefore sometimes humour 
them in their own way. . There are a set of great names 
in the province, who are the common objects of popu- 
Jar dislike. If Ican now and then overcome my reluc- 
tance, and prevail with myself to satirize a little, one of 
these gentlemen, the expectation of meeting with such 
a gratification will induce many to read me through, 
who would otherwise proceed immediately to the fo- 
reign news. As | am very well assured the greatest 
men among us have a sincere love for their country, 
notwithstanding its ingratitude, and the insinuations of 
the envious and malicious to the contrary, sO. I doubt 
not but they will cheerfully tolerate me in the liberty I 
design to take for the end abovementioned. 

As yet I have but few correspondents, though they - 
begin now to increase. The following letter, left for 
me at the printer’s, is one of the first I have received, 
which I regard the more for that it comes from one of 
the fair sex, and because 1 have myself oftentimes suf- 
fered under the grievance therein complained of. 


a ‘To the Busy-Body. 
SIR, 

You having set yourself up for a censuror morum 
(as I think you call it) which is said to mean a reformer 
of manners, I know no person more proper to be ap- 
plied to for redress in all the grievances we suffer from 
want of manners in some people. You must know, I 
am a single woman, and keep a shop in this town for a 
| | livelihood. 
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livelihood. There is a certain neighbour of mine, who" 
is really agreeable company enough, and with whom I 
have had an intimacy of some time standing; but of 
late she makes her visits so exceedingly often, and stays 
so very long every visit, that [ am tired out of all pa- 
tience. [have no manner of time at all to myself; 
and you, who seem to be a wise man, must needs be 
sensible, that every person has little secrets and privaciés, 
that are not proper to be exposed even to the nearest 
friend. Now I cannot do the least thing in the world, 
but she must know about it; and it is a wonder I have 
found an opportunity to write you this letter. My mis- 
fortune is, that I respect her very well, and know not 
how to disoblige her so much as to tell her, 1 should be 
glad to have less of her company ; for if 1 should once 
hint such a thing, I am afraid she would resent it so as 
never to darken my door again.---But alas, Sir, I have 
not yet told you half my affliction. She has two chil- 
dren that are just big enough to run about and do pret+ _ 
ty mischief: these are continually along with mamma, 
either in my room or shop, if I have ever so many cus- 
tomers or people with me about business. Sometimes 
they pull the goods off my'low shelves down to the 
ground, and perhaps where one of them has just been 
making water. My friend takes up the stuff, and cries, 
« Oh! thou little wicked mischievous rogue !” But how- 
ever, it has done no great damage; it is only wet a lit- 
tle, and so puts it up upon the shelf again. Sometimes 
they get to my cask. of nails behind the counter, and 
divert themselves, to my great vexation, with mixing 
amy ten-penny and eight-penny and four-penny toge- 
ther. I endeavour to conceal my uneasiness as much 
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4s possible, and with a grave look go to sorting them 
out. She cries, “ Don’t thee trouble thyself, neigh- 
»bour. Let them play a little; Pll put all to rights be- 
fore I go.” But things are never so put to rights but 
that I find a great deal of work to do after they are 
gone. Thus, Sir, I have all the trouble and pesterment 
ef children, without the pleasure of calling them my 
own ; and they are now so used to being here that they 
will be content no where else. If she would have been 
so kind as to have moderated her visits to ten times @ 
day, and staid but half an hour at a time, I should have 
been contented, and I believe never have given you 
this trouble. But this very morning they have so tor- 
mented me that I could bear no longer; for while the 
mother was asking me twenty impertinent questions» 
the youngest got to my nails, and with great delight 
rattled them by handfuls. all over the floor; and the 
other at the same time made such a terrible din upon 
my counter with a hammer, that I erew half distracted. 

I was just then about to make myself a new suit of 
pinners, but in the fret and confusion I cut it quite out 
-of all manner of shape, and utterly spoiled a piece of 
the first muslin. Pray, sir, tell me what I shall do. 
And talk a little against such unreasonable visiting in 
your next paper: though 1 would not have her affront- 
ed with me for a great deal, for sincerely I love her and 
her children, as well, I think, as a neighbour can, and 
she buys a great many things in a year at my shop. 
But I would beg her to consider, that she uses me un- 
mercifully, though I believe it is only for want of 
thought. But I have twenty things more:to tell you 
besides all this: there is a handsome gentleman, that 


has 
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has a mind (I don’t question) to make love to me; but 
O dear, here she 


he can’t’ get the opportunity to 
comes again; I must conclude 


“« ‘Your's, &e. 


« PATIENCE” 


Indeed, it is well enough, as it happens, that she is 
come to shorten this complaint, which I think is full 
long enough already, and probably would otherwise 
have been as long again. However, I must confess, I 
cannot help pitying my correspondent’s case, and in 
her behalf, exhort the visitor to remember and consider | 
the words of the wise man, withdraw thy foot from the - 
house of thy neighbour, lest he grow weary of thee and | 
so hate thee. It is, I believe, a nice thing and yery | 
difficult, to regulate our visits in such a manner, as ne- 
ver to give offence by coming too seldom, or too often, 
or departing too abruptly, or staying too long. How- 
éver, in my opinion, it is safest for most people, in a 
general way, who are unwilling to disoblige, to visit 
seldom, and tarry buta little while in a place; notwith- 
standing pressing invitations, which are many times 
insincere. And though more of your company should 
be really desired; yet in this case, too much reserved- 
ness is a fault more easily excused than the contrary. 

Men are subject to various inconveniencies merely | 
through lack of a small share of courage, which is a 
quality very necessary in the cofnmon occurrences of 
life, as well as in a battle. How. many impertinencies 
do we daily suffer with great uneasiness, because we 
have not courage enough to discover our dislike? And 
why may not aman use the boldness and freedom of 

ZF 2 see telling 
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telling his friends, that their ‘long visits sometimes in- 
commode him? On this occasion, it may be entertain- 
ing to some of my readers, if I acquaint them with the 
Turkish manner of entertaining visitors, which I have 
from an author of unquestionable veracity ; who assures 
us, that even the Turks are not so ignorant of civility 
and the arts of endearment, but that they can practise 
them with as much exactness as any other nation, 
whenever they have a mind to show themselves oblig- 
ing. 

« When you visit a person of quality (says he) and 
have talked over your business, or the compliments, or 
whatever concern brought you thither, he makes a sign 
to have things served in for the entertainment, which 
is generally a little sweetmeat, a dish of sherbet, and 
another of coffee; all which are immediately brought 
in by the servants, and tendered to all the guests in 
order, with the greatest care and awfulness imaginable. 
At last comes the finishing part of your ips amare 
which is, perfuming the beards of the company ; 
ceremony which is performed in this manner. They 
have for the purpose a small silver chaffing dish, 
covered with a lid full of holes, and fixed upon a hand- 
some plate. In this they put some fresh coals, and . 
- upon them a piece of lignum aloes, and shutting it up, 
the smoke immediately ascends with a grateful odour 
through the holes of the cover. This smoke is held 
under every one’s chin, and offered as it’were a sacrifice: 
to his beard. The bristly idol soon receives the reve- 
rence done to it, and so greedily takes in and incorpo- 
| rates the gummy steam, that it retains the savour of ic. 
and may serve for a nosegay a good while after. 
igi «6 This ceremony may perhaps seem ridiculous “at 


first 
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first heari ing; but it passes among the Turks for an 
high DGcatisn And I will say this in its vindica- 
tion, that its design is very wise and useful. For it is 
understood to give a civil dismission to the visitants, 
intimating to them, that the master of the house has 
business to do, or some other avocation, that permits 
them to go away as soon as they please; and the s00n- 
er after this ceremony the better. By this means you 
may, at any time, without offence, deliver yourself 
from being detained from your affairs by tedious and. 
unseasonable visits; and from being constrained to use — 
that piece of hypocrisy, so common in the world, of 
pressing those to stay longer with you, whom perhaps 
in your heart you wish a great way off for having trou- 
bled you so long already.” . | | 

Thus far my author. For my own part, I have 
taken such a fancy to this Turkish custom, that for the 
future I shall put something like it in practice. I have 
provided a bottle of right French brandy for the men, 
and citron water for the ladies. After I have treated 
with a dram, and presented a pinch of my best snuff, I 
expect all company will retire, and leave me to pursue 
my studies for the good of the public. 


Advertisement. 


T give notice, that [ am now actually compiling, and 
design to publish in a short time, the true history of 
‘the rise, growth, and progress of the renowned Tift 
Club. All persons who are acquainted with any facts, 
circumstances, characters, transactions, &c. which wil} 
be requisite to the perfecting and embellishment of the 
said work, are desired to communicate the same to 

QB the | 
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the guthor; and direct their letters to be left with the 
printer hereof. 


The letter siened Would-be-something is come to 
hand, 


The Busy-Body.—No. V. 


FROM TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 25 TO TUESDAY, MARCH 4, 1728—49. 


Vos, o patricius sanguis, quos vivere ‘as est, 
Occipiti ceco, postice occurrite sann&. PERSIUS. 


THIS paper being design’d-for a terror to evil doers, 
as well as a praise to them that do well, I am lifted up 
with secret joy to find, that my undertaking is ap- 
proved, and encourag’d by the just and good, and that 
few are against me but those who have reason to 
fear me. ' 

There are little follies in the behaviour of most men, 
which their best friends are too tender to acquaint them 
with ; there are little vices and small crimes which the 
Jaw has no regard to or remedy for: there are likewise 
great pieces of villany sometimes so craftily accom- 
plished, and so circumspectly guarded, that the law can 
take no hold of the actors. All these things, and all 
things of this nature, come within my province as Cen- 
sor, and | am determined not to be negligent of the 
trust [ have reposed in myself, but resolve to execute 
“my office diligently and faithfully. 

And that all the world may judge with how much 
humanity, as well as justice, I shall behave in this 
office; and that even my enemies may be convinced | 

take 
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take no delight to rake into the dunghill lives of vicious — 
men; and to the end that certain persons may be a little 
eased of their fears, and relieved from the terrible pal- 
pitations they have lately felt and suffered, and do still 
suffer; I hereby graciously pass an act of general obli- 
vion, for all offences, crimes, and misdemeanors of: 
what kind soever, committed from the beginning of the 
year 1681, until the day of the date of my first paper, 
and promise only to concern myself with such as have 
been since and shail hereafter be committed. I shall 
take no notice who has (heretofore) raised a fortune by 
fraud and oppression, nor who by deceit and hypocrisy ; 
what woman has been false to her good husband’s bed, 
nor what man has, by barbarous usage or neglect, broke 
the heart of a faithful wife, and wasted his health and 
substance in debauchery ; what base wretch has be- 
trayed his friend, and sold his honesty for gold, nor 
what baser wretch first corrupted him, and then bought 
the bargain: all this, and much more of the same kind, 
I shail forget, and pass over in silence; but then it is 
to be observed, that I expect and require a sudden and 

general amendment. 
These threatenings of mine, I hope will have a good 
effect, and, if regarded, may prevent abundance of folly 
and wickedness in others, and, at the same time, save 
me aburftdance of: trouble: and that people may not 
flatter themselves with the hopes of concealing their 
Joose misdemeanors from my knowledge, and in that view 
persist in evil doing, [ must acqtaint them, that I have 
jately entered into an intimacy with the extraordinary 
person, who some time since wrote me the following 
letter; and who, having a wonderful faculty, that ena- 
bles him to discover the most secret iniquity, is capable 
264 of 
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of giving me great assistance in my designed work of 
reformation. 


« Mr. Busy-Bopy, 


« T REJOICE, sir, at the opportunity you have given 
me to be serviceable to you, and, by your means, to this 
province. You must know, that such have been the 
circumstances of my life, and such were the marvellous 
concurrences of my birth, that I have not only a faculty 
of discovering the actions of persons, that are absent or 
asleep, but even of the devil himself, in many of his 
secret workings, in the various shapes, habits, and 
names of men and women: and having travelled and 
conversed much, and met but with a very few of the 
same perceptions and qualifications, I can recommend 
myself to you as the most useful man you can corres- 
pond with. My father’s father’s father (for we had no 
grandfathers in our family) was the same John Bunyan 
that writ that memorable book, The Pilgrim’s Progress; 
who had, in some degree, a natural faculty of second 
sight. This faculty (how derived to him. our family 
memoirs are not very clear) was enjoyed by all his de- 
scendants, but not by equal talents. It was very dim 
in several of my first cousins, and probably had been 
nearly extinct in our. particular branch, had not my. 
father been a traveller. He lived, in his» youthful 
days, in New England. There he married, and there 
was born my elder brother, who had so much of this 
faculty, as to discover witches in some of their occult. 
‘performances. My parents transporting themselves to 
Great Britain, my. second brother’s birth was in that 
kingdom. He shared but a small portion of this virtue, 
‘being only able to discern transactions about the time of, 
1 and 
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and for the most. part after, their happening. My good 
father, who delighted in the Pilgrim’s Progress, and 
mountainous places, took shipping, with his wife, for 
Scotland, and inhabited in the Highlands, where myself 
was born; and whether the soil, climate, or astral in- 
fluences, of which are preserved divers prognosticks, 
restored our ancestor’s natural faculty of second sight, 
in a greater lustre to me, than it had shined in through 
several generations, I will not here discuss. But so it 
is, that I am possessed largely of it, and design, if you 
encourage the proposal, to take this opportunity of 
doing good with it, which I question not will be ac- 
cepted of in a grateful way by many of | your honest 
readers, though the discovery of my extraction bodes 
me no deference from your great scholars and modera 
philosophers. This my father was long ago aware. of, 
and lest the name alone should hurt the fortunes of his 
children, he, in his shiftings from one country to ano- 
ther, wisely changed it. 

« Sir, I have only this further to say, how I may be 
useful to you, and as a reason for my not making my- 
self more known in the world: by virtue of this great 
gift of nature, second-sightedness, I do continually see 
- numbers of men, women, and children, of all ranks, and 
what they are doing, while I am sitting in my closet; 
‘which is too great a burthen for the mind, and makes 
me also conceit, even against reason, that all this host 
of people can see and observe me, which strongly in- 
clines me to solitude, and an obscure living; and, on 
the other hand, it will be an ease to. me to dishurthen 
amy thoughts and observations in the way proposed to 
you, by sir, your friend and humble servant.” 

: I conceal this correspondent’s name, in my care for 
his 
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his life and safety, and cannot but approve his pru:_ 
dence, in chusing to live obscurely. I remember the 
fate of my poor monkey: he had an illnatured trick of 
grinning and chattering at every thing he saw in peti- 
coats: my ignorant country neighbours got a notion, 
that pug snarled by instinct at every female who had 
lost her virginity. This was no sooner generally be- | 
lieved, than he was condemned to death: by whom I 
could never learn, but he was assassinated in the night, 
barbarously stabbed and mangled in a thousand places, 
and left hanging dead on one of my gate posts, where 
I found him the next morning. 

The Censor observing, that the itch of scribbling be- 
gins to spread exceedingly, and being carefully tender 
of the reputation of his country, im point of wit and 
good sense, has determined to take all manner of writ- 
ings in verse or prose, that pretend to either, under his 
immediate cognizance; and accordingly, hereby prohi- 
bits the publishing any such for the future, till they 
have first passed his examination, and received his im- 
primatur: for which he demands as a fee only sixpence 
per sheet. | 

N. B. He nevertheless permits to be published, all 
satirical remarks on the Busy-Body, the above prohibi-~ 
tion notwithstanding, and without examination, or re- 
quiring the said fees ; which indulgence the small wits, 
in and about this city, are advised gratefully to accept 
and acknowledge. 

The gentleman, who calls himself Sirronio, is di- 
rected, on receipt of this, to burn his great book of 
‘Crudities. 

P.S. In compassion to that young man, on account 
of the great pains he has taken, in consideration of the 

: character 
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character I have just received of him, that he is really 
good natured, and on condition he shows it to no fo- 
reigner, or stranger of sense, I have thought fit to re- 
prieve his said great book of Crudities from the flames, 
till further order. 


—ianesaaltlncamea ens 
Noli me tangere 

I had resolved, when I first commenced this design, 
on no account to enter into a public dispute with any 
-man; for I judged it would be equally unpleasant to me 
and my readers, to see this paper filled with contentious 
wrangling, answers, replies, &c. which is a way of 
writing tye is endless, and, at the same time, seldom 
contains any thing that is either edifying or entertain- 
ing. Yet, when such a considerable man as Mr. 
finds himself concerned so warmly to accuse and con- 
demn me, as he has done in Keimer’s last Instructor, I 
cannot forbear endeavouring to say something in my 
own defence, from one of the worst of characters that 
could be given me by a man of worth. But as I have 
many things of more consequence to offer the public, I 
declare, that I will never, after this time, take notice of 
any accusations, not better supported with truth and 
reason; much less may every little scribbler, that shall 
attack me, expect an answer from the Busy-Body. 

The sum of the charge delivered against me, either 
directly or indirectly, in the said paper, is this: not to 
mention the first weighty sentence concerning. vanity 
and ill-nature, and the shrewd intimation, that I am 
without charity, and therefore can have no pretence to 
religion, I am represented as guilty of defamation and 
scandal, the odiousness of which is apparent to ever y 
good man, and the practice of it opposite to christia- 
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nity, morality, and common justice, and, in some cases, 
so far below all these, as to be inhuman; as a blaster 
of reputations ; as attempting, by a pretence, to screen 
myself from the imputation of malice and prejudice; as 
using a weapon, which the wiser and better part of man- 
kind hold in abhorrence; and as giving treatment which 
the wiser and better part of mankind dislike on the 
same principles, and for the same reason, as they do as- 
sassination, &e.; and all this is inferred and concluded 
from a character I have wrote in my Number Il. 

In order to examine the justice and truth of this 
heavy charge, let us recur to that character. And here 
we may be surprized to find what a trifle has raised this 
mighty clamour. and complaint, this grievous accusa- 
tion!—The worst thing said of the person, in what is 
éalled my gross description (be he who he will to whom 
my accuser has applied the character of Cretico) is, 
that he is a sour philosopher, crafty, but not wise. Few 
humane characters can be drawn that will not fit some 
body, in so large a country as this; but one would 
think, supposing I meant Cretico a real person, I had 
sufficiently manifested my impartiality, when [ said, in - 
that very paragraph, that Cretico is not without virtue ; 
that there are many good things in him, and many good 
actions reported of him; which must be allowed in all 
reason, very much to overbalance in his favour those 
worst words, sour tempered, and cunning. Nay, my 
‘very enemy and accuser must have been sensible of this, 
when he freely acknowledges, that he has been seriously 
considering, and cannot yet determine, which he would 
choose to be, the Cato or Cretico of that paper; since 
my Cato is one of the best of characters. ‘Thus much 
in my own vindication, As to the only reasons there 
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given, why [ ought not to continue drawing characters, 
viz. Why should any man’s picture be published which 
he never sat for; or his good name taken from him any 
more than his money or possessions, at the arbitrary 
will of another, &c. I have but this to answer: the 
money or possessions, I presume, are nothing to the 
purpose; since no man can claim a right either to 
those or a good name, if he has acted so as to forfeit 
them. And are not the public the only judges what 
share of reputation they think proper to allow any 
man! Supposing I was capable, and had an inclination, 
to draw all the good and bad characters in America, 
why should a good man be offended with me for draw- 
ing good characters? And if I draw ill ones, can they 
fit any but those that deserve them? And ought any 
but such to be concerned that they have their deserts? 
I have as great an aversion and abhorrence for defama- 
tion and scandal as any man, and would, with the utmost 
care, avoid being guilty of such base things: besides 
I am very sensible and certain, that if 1 should make 
use of this paper to defame any person, my reputation 
would be sooner hurt by it than his; and the Busy- 
Body would quickly become detestable; because, in 
such a case, as is justly observed, the pleasure arising 
from a tale of wit and novelty soon dies away in gene- 
rous and honest minds, and is followed with a secret 
grief, to see their neighbours calumniated.. But if I my- 
self was actually the worst man in the province, and any 
one should draw my true character, would it not be ridi- 
culous in me to say, he had defamed and scandalized me, 
unless he had added in a matter of truth? If any thing 
is meant by asking, why any man’s picture should be 
published which he never sat for? it must be, that we : 
, should 
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should give no character without the owner’s consent. 
If I discern the wolf disguised in harmless wool, and 
contriving the destruction of my neighbours sheep, 
must I have his permission, before I am allowed to dis- 
cover and prevent him: If I know a man to be a de- 
signing knave, must I ask his consent, to bid my friends 
beware of him? Ifso, then, by the same rule, supposing 
the Busy-Body had really merited all his enemy had 
charged him with, his consent likewise ought to have 
been obtained, before so terrible an accusation was pub- 
lished against him. 

I shall conclude with observing, that in the last pa-. 
ragraph save one of the piece now examined, much ill 
nature and some good sense are co-inhabitants (as he 
expresses it). The ill nature appears, in his endeavour- 
ing to discover satire, where I intended no such thing, 
but quite the reverse: the good sense is this, that draw- 
ing too good a character of any one is a refined man- © 
ner of satire, that may be as injurious to him as the con- | 
trary, by bringing on an examination that undresses the 
person, and in the haste of doing it, he may happen to 
be stript of what he really owns and deserves. As I 
am Censor, I might punish the first, but I forgive it. 
Yet I will not leave the latter unrewarded; but assure 
my adversary, that in consideration of the merit of 
those four lines, I am resolved to forbear injuring him 
on any account in that refined manner. 

I thank my neighbour P W 
kind letter. 

The lions complained of shall be muzzled. 


1 for his 


The 
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The Busy- Body.-Nos VII. 


FROM TUESDAY, MARCH 20, TO THURSDAY, MARCH Q7, 172%, 


Quid non mortalia pectora cogis, 


Auti sacra fames ?>— ——VIRGIL. 


ONE of the greatest pleasures an author can have, 
is, certainly, the hearing his works applauded. The 
hiding from the world our names, while we publish our 
thoughts, is so absolutely necessary to this self-gratifi- 
cation, that | hope my well-wishers will congratulate 
me on my escape from the many diligent, but fruitless 
enquiries, that have of late been made after me. Every 
man will own, that an author, as such, ought to be hid 
by the merit of his productions only; but pride, party, 
and prejudice, at this time, run so very high, that ex- 
perience shows we form our notions of a piece by the 
character of the author. Nay, there are some very 

humble politicians in and about this city, who will ask, 
on which side the writer is, before they presume to give 
their opinion of the thing wrote. This ungenerous 
way of proceeding I was well aware of before I pub- 
lished my first speculation; and therefore concealed my 
name. And I appeal to the more generous part of the 
world, if I have, since I appeared in the character of the 
Busy-Body, given an instance of my siding with any 
party more than another, in the unhappy divisions of 
my country; and | have, above all, this satisfaction in 
myself, that neither affection, aversion, or interest, haye 
biassed me to use any partiality towards any..man, or 
set of men; but whatsoever I find nonsensical, nidicu- 
lous, or immorally dishonest, I have, and shall continue. 
openly 
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openly to attack, with the freedom of an honest man, 
and a lover of my country. 

I profess I can hardly contain myself, or preserve the 
gravity and dignity that should attend the censorial of- 
fice, when I hear the odd and unaccountable expositi- 
ons, that are put upon some of my works, through the 
malicious ignorance of some, and the vain pride of more — 
than ordinary penetration in others; one instance of - 
which many of my readers are acquainted with. A 
certain gentleman has taken a great deal of pains to 
write a key to the letter in my Number IV, wherein 
he has ingeniously converted a gentle satyr upon 
tedious and impertinent visitants, into a libel on some. 
of the government. This I mention only as a spe~ 
cimen of the taste of the gentleman; I am, forsouth, 
bound to please in my speculations, not that I suppose 
my impartiality will ever be called in question on that 
account. Injustices of this nature I could complain of 
in many instances; but I am at present diverted by the 
reception of a letter, which, though it regards me only 
in my private capacity, as an adept, yet I venture to 
publish it for the entertainment of my readers. 


« To Censor Morum, Esq. Busy-Body General of the 
Province of Pennsylvania, and the Counties of New- 
castle, Kent, and Sussex upon Delaware. 


« HONOURABLE SIR, 


« T supGeE by your lucubrations, that you are not 
only a lover of truth and equity, but a man of parts and 
learning, and a master of science; as such I honour 
you. Know then, most profound sir, that I have, from 
my youth up, been a very indefatigable student in, and 
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admirer of, that divine science, astrology. Ihave read « 
over Scot, Albertus Magnus, and Cornelius Agrippa, 
above three hundred times; and was in hopes, by my 
knowledge and industry, to gain enough to have recom- 
pensed me for my money expended, and time lost in the 
pursuit of this learning. ‘You cannot be ignorant, sir, 
(for your intimate second-sighted correspondent knows 
all things) that there are large sums of money hidden 
under ground in divers :places about this town, and in 
many parts,of the country: but alas, sir, notwithstand- 
ing I have used all the means laid down in the immortal 
authors before mentioned, and when they failed the in- 
genious Mr, P---d---l, with his mercurial wand and 
magnet, I have still failed in my purpose... This, there- 
fore, 1 send, to propose. and desire an acquaintance with 
you, and I do not doubt, notwithstanding my repeated 
ill fortune, but we may be exceedingly serviceable to 
each, other in our.discoveries; and that if we use our 
united endeavours, the: time will come, when the Busy- 
Body, his, second-sighted correspondent, and, your very 
humble servant, will be three of the richest men in the 
province: and then, sit, what may we not do? A word 
to the wise is sufficient. 

_L conclude with all demonstrable rezpect, 


Yours and Urania’s Votary, 


TITAN PLEIADS. 


In the evening after’ I had received this ‘letter, I 
made a visit to my second-sighted friend; and commu- 
nicatéd to him the proposal. When he had read ity he 
assured me, that to his certain knowledge, there.is not 
at this time so much as one ounce of silver or gold hid 
under ground in any part of this proxines; ‘for that the 
YOL, IL. ' O26 late 
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late and present scarcity of money ‘had obliged those, 
who were living, and knew where they had formerly hid 
any, to take it up, and use “it in their own necessary 
affairs: and as to all the rest, which was buried by pi- 
rates and others in old’ times, who were never like to 
come for it, he himself had long since dug it all up, 
and applied it to charitable uses; and this he desired me 
to publish for the general good.» For, as he acquainted 
me, there are-among us great numbers of honest artifi- 
cers and labouring people, who, fed with a vain hope of 
growing suddenly rich, neglect their business, almost 
to. the ruining of themselves and families, and volunta- 
rily endure abundance of fatigue in 1a fruitless search 
after imaginary hidden treasure. They wander through 
the woods and bushes by day, to discover the marks 
and signs; at midnight they repair to the hopeful spots 
with spades and pickaxes;) full of expectation, they la- 
bour violently, trembling at the same time in every 
joint, through fear of certain malicious demons, who 
are said to haunt and guard such places. ' At length a 
mighty hole is dug, and perhaps several cartloads of 
earth thrown out; but, alas, no cag or iron pot is found! 
no seaman’s chest crammed with Spanish pistoles, or 
weighty pieces of eight! Then they conclude,’ that 
through some. mistake in the procedure, some rash 
word spoke, or some rule of art neglected, the guardian 
spirit had power to sink it deeper into the earth, and 
‘convey it out of their reach. | Yet, when a maniis once 
thus infatuated, he is so far from being discouraged by. 
ill success, that he is rather animated to double his in- 
dustry, and will try again and again in a hundred dif- 
ferent places, in hopes at last, of meeting with some 
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lucky hit, that shall at, once sufficiently reward him for 
all his expense of time and labour. 

This odd humour of digging for money through a 
belief, that much has been hid by pirates formerly fre- 
quenting the river, has for several years been mighty 
prevalent among us; insomuch that you can hardly 
walk half a mile out of the town on any side, without 
observing several pits dug with that design, and per- 
haps some lately opened. .Men, otherwise of very 
‘good sense, have been drawn into this practice, through 
an overweening desire of sudden wealth, and an easy 
credulity of what they so earnestly wished might be 
true. While the rational and almost certain, methods 
_ of acquiring riches by industry and frugality are neg- 
lected or forgotten. There seems to be some peculiar 
charm in the conceit of finding money; and if the sands 
of Schuylkil were so much mixed with -small grains of 
gold, that a man might in a day’s time, with care and 
application, get together to the value of half a crown, 
I make no question but we should find several people 
employed there, that can with ease earn five shillings a 
_day at their proper trades. ; i 
~ Many are the idle stories told of the at At li success 
of some people, by which others are encouraged to pro- 
ceed; and_ the astrologers, with whom the country 
swarms at this time, are either-in the belief of these 
_ things themselves, or find their advantage in persuading 
others to believe them; for they are often consulted 
about the critical times for digging, the methods of 
laying the spirit, and the like whimsies, which renders 
_ them very necessary to, and very much caressed, by, the, 
, poor deluded money-hunters. ) 

There is certainly something very bewitching in the 
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pursuit after mines of gold and silver and other valuable 
metals, and. many have been Yuined by i it. A sea-captain 
of my dequaintance used to blame the: English’ for en- 
| vying Spain their mines of silver, and too ‘mitch despis- 
ino-or ‘overlooking. the adv antages of their 6wn indus- 
iry and’ manufactures. For my part, says hie,’ yp esteem 
the banks of Newfoundland to be amore’ valuable pos- 
‘session than the mountains of Potosi; ‘and when ‘I have 
been there’ on the fishing account; have’ looked ‘upon 
every cod pulled up into’ the véssel as a 'ceftain’ quai 
‘tity of ‘silver ore, which required only” carrying: to the 
‘next Spanish’ port to be ‘coiiied into: pieces of eight; 
‘not to mention the’ national ‘profit’ of ‘fitting ‘out and. 
“employing ‘such a number of! ships ‘and’ seamen. Let 
honest Peter’ Buckram’ who! has long, without” success, 
béen ‘a searcher after“hidden money, reflect ‘on this, 
‘and’ be reclaimed from that unaccountable | folly. “Let 
‘him consider; that every stitch he takes When he is on 
‘his shop board i 18 picking up part of a grain of gold, 
“that will’ a few days time amount to a pistole; and 
let: Faber think the same of every nail he drives, or 
every stroke with his plane. Such thoughts 1 may | ‘make 
‘them indtstrious, and of consequence in time they may 
‘bE sibs “Bat how gins is it to neglect « a cer fain 
“days at the esate, § in company ae an diay pr etender 
to astrology, contriving” schemes 10 discover what was 
never hidden, and forgetful how carelessly business ‘is 
managed’ at home i in their Absence : to leave their wives 
and a ‘wii mia at thon $5 Asi matter if} tt rain, ‘hail, 
bai and fio themselves with -the ‘Hiolent exercise 
“of dig gging: ‘for what’ they. shall never find, a perhaps 
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getting a cold thatamay cost their lives, or at least dis- 
ordering, themselves so as to be fit for no. business 
beside for some days after, Surely this is nothing le less 
than the most egregious folly and madness. eth DE MD 
I shall conclude with the words of my discreet iieade 
Agricola, of Chester County, when he gave his son a 
good plantation : :—“ My son,” says he, “« I give thee 
now a valuable parcel of land; I assure thee I. have 
found a considerable quantity of gold by digging there; 
thee mayst do the same; but thee must? carefully 


observe this, Never to dig more than plow-deep.” 
. 7 


¥ A oF 


. . F 

The Way to Wealth, as clearly shown in the Preface of 
an old Pensylvania Almanack, intitled, Poor Beas vn 
Improved*, 


Courteous READER, 


I HAVE heard, that nothing gives an author so 
great pleasure, as to find his works respectfully quoted 
by others. Judge, then, how much I must haye been 
gratified by an incident I am going to relate to you. 

I stopped my horse lately, where a great number of 
people were collected, at an auction of merchants 
goods. The hour of the sale not being come, they 


* Dr. Franklin, as I have been made to understand, for many years 
published the Pensylvania Almanack, called Poor Richard (Saunders), and 
furnished it with various sentences and proverbs, which had principal 
relation to the topics of “ industry, attention to one’s own business, and 
frugality.” The whole or chief of these sentences and proverbs he at 
jast collected and digested in the above general preface, which his coun- 
trymen read with much avidity and profit. B. V; , 


963 were 
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were conversing on the badness of the times; and one 
of the company called to a plain clean old man, with’ 
white locks, ‘ Pray, Father Abraham, what think you 

of the times? Will not these heavy taxes quite ruin the 

country? How shall we ever be able to pay them? 

What would you advise us to Father Abraham stood 

up, and replied, * If you would have my advice, I will 

give it you in short, “ for a word to the’ wise is 

enough,” as Poor Richard says.’ They joined in desi- 

ring him to speak his mind, and gathering round him, 
he proceeded as follows: | 

‘ Friends, says he, the taxes are, indeed, very heavy, 
and, if those laid on by the government were the only 
ones we had to pay, we might more easily discharge 
them ; but we have many others, and much more grie- 
vous to some of us. We are taxed twice as much by 
our idleness, three times as much by our pride, and four 
times as much by our folly; and from these taxes the 
commissioners cannot ease or deliver us, by allowing 
an abatement. However, let us hearken to good ad- 
vice, and something may be’ done for us; “ God helps 
them that help themselves,” as poor Richard says. 

« T. It would be thought a hard government that 
should tax its people one tenth part of their time, to 
be employed in its service: but idleness taxes many of 
us much more; sloth, by bringing on diseases, abso- 
lutely shortens life. “ Sloth, like rust, consumes faster 
than labour wears, while the used key is always 
bright,” as poor Richard says. “ But dost thou love 
life, then do not squander time, for that is the stuff - 
life is made of,” as poor Richard says. How ‘much 
more than is necessary do we spend in sleep! forgetting, 
that “ the sleeping fox catches no poultry, and that 

there 
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there will be sleeping enough i in the grave,” as poor 

Richard says. | 

' Tf time be of all things the most precious, wasting 

time must be,” as poor Richard says, “ the greatest 
prodigality ;” since, as he elsewhere tells us,” lost time 

is never found again; and what we call time enougli 

always proves little enough :” let us then up and be 

doing, and doing to the purpose ; so by diligence shall 
we do more with less perplexity. “ Sloth makes all- 
things difficult, but inaustry all easy; and he that 
Viet Jate, must trot all day, and shall scarce overtake 
his business at night; while laziness travels so slowly, 

that. poverty soon overtakes him. Drive thy business, 

jet not that drive thee ; and early to bed, and ‘early to 
rise, makes a man hidelthiys oh sh » and wise,” as Hoot 

Richard says. ) 

‘ So what signifies wishing and hoping for better 
times? We may make these times better, ‘if we bestir 
ourselves. Industry need not wish, and he that lives 
upon hope will die fasting. There are no gains without 
pains; then help hands, for I have no lands,” or, if I 
have, they are smartly taxed. “He, that hath a trade, 
hath an estate; and he, that hath a calling, hath an 
office of profit and honour,” as poor Richard says ; hut 
then the trade must be worked at, and the calling well 
followed, or neither the estate nor the office will enable 
us to pay our taxes. If we are industrious, we shall 
never starve; for, “at the working man’s house, hun- 
ger looks in, but dares not enter.” | Nor will the bailiff 
or the constable enter, for “ industry pays debts, while 
despair mereaseth them.” What though you have 
found’nd treasure, nor has any rich relation left you a 


| legacy, « diligence is the mother of Bees luck, and 
264 God 


39 
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God gives all things to industry. Then plow deep, 
while sluggards sleep, and you shall have corn to sell 
and to keep.” Work while it is called to-day, for you 
know not how much you may be hindered to-morrow, 
«¢ One to-day is worth two to-morrows,” as poor Ri- 
chard says; and farther, “ never leave that till to-mor- 
row, which you can do to-day.” If you werea servant, 
would you not be ashamed that a good master should 
catch you idle? Are you then your own master! Be 
ashamed to catch yourself idle, when, there is so much 
to be done for yourself, your family, your country, and 
_ your king. Handle your tools without mittens ; re- 
member, that “ the cat in gloves catches no mice,” as - 
poor Richard says. It.is true, there is much to be 
done, and perhaps you are weak-handed ; but stick to 
it steadily, and you will see great effects, for.“ constant 
dropping wears away stones; and by diligence and pa~ 
tience the mouse - ate in two the eahlen and little strokes 
fell great oaks.” . 
‘ Methinks I hear some of you say, “ must aman 
afford himself no leisure?” Iwill tell thee, my friend, 
what poor Richard says; “ employ thy time well, if 
thou meanest. to gain leisure; and-since. thou art not 
sure of a minute, throw notaway an hour.” Leisure is 
time for doing something useful; this leisure the dili- 
gent man will obtain, but.the lazy man never ; for “a 
life of leisure and a life of laziness are, two, things. 
Many, without labour, would.live by their, wits only, 
but they break for want of stock ;” whereas industry_ 
gives comfort, and plenty, and respect.“ Fly plea- 
sures, and they will follow you. The. diligent spinner 
has a large shift; and now I have a sheep and a cow, 
every body bids me good-morrow.” 


~ 
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¢II., But with our industry we. must, likewise be 
“steady, settled, and careful, and oversee our own affairs 
with our own eyes, and not trust too much t to others ; 
for, as poor Richard Says, 


« T never saw an oft-removed tree, 
Nor yet an oft-remoyed family, 
‘That ‘throve so well as those that settled be.” 


And again, « three removes is as bad as a fires” and 
again, “ keep thy shop, and thy shop will keep - thee ;” ; 
and again, “if you would have your business done, go, 
ifnot, send.” And again, 


« He that by the plough would thrive, 
Himself must either hold or drive.” . 


And again, “ the eye of a master will do. more work 
than both his hands ;” and again, “want of care does 
us more damage than want of knowledge?” and again, 
** not to oversee workmen, is to leave them your purse 
open.” Trusting too much to other’s care is the ruin of 
many; for, Mon the affairs of this world, men are 
saved, not by faith, but by # the want of it ;” but a man’s 
own care is - profitable ; for, “if you pesune have a 
faithful servant, and one that you like, serve yourself, 
A little neglect may breed great mischief; for want of 
a nail the shoe was lost; and for want of a shoe the 
horse was lost, and for want. of ahorse the rider was 
lost,” being overtaken and slain by the enemy; all for 
want of a little care about a horse-shoe nail. 

‘Til. Somuch for industry, my friends, and attention 
to ones own business; but to these we must add fruga- 
dity, if we would make our industry more certainly suc- 
cessful. A man may, if he knows not how to save as 
he gets, “ keep his nose all his life to the grind-stone, 

and 
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and die not worth a groat at last. A fat kitchen makes. 
a lean will;” and to a 


« Many estates are spent in the getting, 
Since women for tea forsook spinning and knitting, 
And men for punch forsook hewing and splitting.” 

‘ Tf you would be wealthy, think of saving, as well as 
of getting. The Indies have not made Spain rich, be- 
cause her outgoes are greater than her incomes.” 

« Away then, with your expensive follies, and you 
will not then have so much cause to complain of hard 
times, heavy taxes, and chargeable families ; for 

* Women and wine, game and deceit, 
Make the wealth small, and the want great.’”” 


And farther, “t Wal maintains one vice, would bring 
up two children.” You may think, perhaps, that a 
little tea, or a little punch now and then, diet a little 
more costly, clothes a little finer, and a little entertain- 
ment now and then, can be no great matter; but re- 
member, “ many a little makes a mickle.” Beware of 
little expences; “a small leak will sink a great ship,’ 
a8 poor Richard says; and again, “ who dainties love 
shall beggars prove ;’ and moreover, “ fools make | 

feasts, and wise men eat them.” 
© Here you are all got together to this sale of fineries 
and nick-nacks. “You call ‘them goods, but if you do 
not take care, they will prove evils to some of you. 
You expect they will be sold cheap, and perhaps they 
may, for less than they cost; but, if you have no occa- 
sion for them, they must be dear to you. Remember 
what poor Richard says, “ buy what thou hast no need 
of, and ere long thou shalt sell thy necessaries.” And 
again, “ata great penny-worth pause a while.” He 
meas 
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means, that perhaps the cheapness is apparent only, 
and not real; or the bargain, by straitening thee in thy 
business, may do thee more harm than good. For in 
another place he says, “ many have been ruined by 
buying good pennyworths.” Again, “ it.is foolish to 
lay out money in a purchase of ‘repentance ;” and yet 
this folly is practised every day at auctions, for want of 
minding the almanack. Many a one, for the sake of — 
finery on the back, have gone with a hungry belly, and 
half starved their families ; “ silks and sattins, scarlet 
and velvets, put out the kitchen fire,” as poor Richard 
says. ‘These are not the necessaries of life, they can 
scarcely be called the conveniences ; and yet, only be- 
cause they look pretty, how many want to have them? 
By these and other extravagancies, the genteel are 
reduced to poverty, and forced to borrow of those 
whom they formerly despised, but who, through indus- 
try and frugality, have maintained their standing; in 
which case it’ appears plainly, that “a ploughman on 
his legs is higher than a gentleman on his knees,” as 
poor Richard says. Perhaps they have had a small 
estate left them, which they knew not the getting of; 
they think “it is day, and will never be night ;” that a 
little to be spent out of so much is not worth minding; 
but “ always taking out of the meal-tub, and never 
putting in soon comes to the bottom,” as poor Richard 
says; and then, “ when the well is dry, they know the 
worth of water.” But this they might have knowa 
before, if they had taken his advice: “ if you would 
know the value of money go and try to borrow some ; 
for he that goes a borrowing goes a sorrowing,” as 
poor Richard saye; and indeed so does he that lends: 
to 
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to such people, when he goes to get it in again.’ Poor 
Dick farther advises, and says, 


“ Fond pride of dress is sure a very curse, 
Ere fancy you consult, consult your purse.” 


And again; “ pride is as loud a beggar as want, and a 
_gteat deal more saucy.” When you have bought one 
fine thing, you must buy ten more, that your appear- 
ance may be all of a piece; but poor Dick says, “ it is 
easier to suppress the first desire than to satisfy all that 
follow it:” and it is as truly folly for the poor to ape 
' the rich, as for the frog to swell, in order to equal 
the ox.” 


~ Vessels large may venture more, 
But hte boats should keep near shore.” 


It is, however, a folly soon apriahei for, as gee | 
Richard says, “ pride that dines on vanity, sups on 
contempt; pride breakfasted_ with plenty, dined with 
‘poverty, and supped with infamy.” And, after all, of 
what use is this pride of appearance, for which so 
much is risked, so much is suffered ? It cannot promote 
health, nor ease pain; it makes no increase of merit in 
_ the person ; it creates envy, it hastens misfortune. 

‘ But what madness must it be to run in debt for 
these superfluities! We are offered, by the terms of 
this sale, six months credit; and that, perhaps, has in- 
duced some of us to attend it, because we cannot 
spare the ready money, and hope now to be fine with- 
outit. But ah! think what you do when you run in 
debt; you give to another power over your liberty. If 
you cannot pay at the time, you will be ashamed to see_ 
your creditor, you me be in fear when you speak to 

: hin, 
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“him, you will make poor pitiful sneaking excuses, and, 
by degrees, come to lose your veracity, and sink into 
_ base, downright lying ; for,“ the second vice is lying, 
the first is running in debt,” as’ poor Richard says ; and. 
again, to the same purpose, “ lying rides upon debt’s 
back” whereas.a,free-born Englishman ought not to 
be ashamed nor afraid to see or speak to any man. liy- 
ing. .But;poverty often, deprives a man of. all spirit 
and virtue.  It.is hard for an empty bag to stand 
upright.” What would you think of that prince, or of 
that government, who should issue an edict, forbidding 
‘you to dress like a gentleman or gentlewoman, on pain 
of i imprisonment or servitude? Would you not say, that 
you were free,’ have a right to dress as you please, and 
that such an edict-would be a breach of your privileges, 
and sucha government’ tyrannical? And yet-you are 
about to put yourself under that tyranny, when you run 
in debt for such dress! your creditor has authority, at 
“his pleasure, to deprive you of your liberty, by confin-- 
ing you in gaol for life, or by selling you for'a servant, 
if you should ‘not be able to pay him. When you have 
got your bargain, you may, perhaps, think little of pay- 
ment; but, as poor Richard says, “ creditors have 
better memories than debtors; creditors are a supersti-. 
tious sect, great observers of set-days and times.” . The 
‘day comes rotind’ before’ you: are aware, and the de- 
mand 3 is ‘made béfore you. are prepared to satisfy it ; or, 
if you bear ‘your debt in mind, the term, which at first 
seemed so‘long, will, as it lessens, appear’ extremely 
short: titne willseem to have added wings to his heels 
as well as his shoulders,“ Those beoele avcshore lent, 
who owe money to be paid at Easter.” At present, 
perhaps, o may think yourselves in thriving circum- 
: stances, 
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tances, and, that you can) beara little extravagance. 
without injury; but 


Forage and want sdve while you may, 
» No morning sun lasts a whole day.” 


Gain may be temporary and uncertain, but ever, while 
‘you live, expence is constant and certain ; and, “ it is 
easier to build two chimneys than to keep one in fuel,” 
‘as poor Richard ines so “ ase go to nued supper- 
less than rise in debt.” 


«© Get tint you can, and what you. get hold, 
"Tis te stone that will turn all your lead into gold. » 


And when you have got. the philosopher's stone, sure 
_you will no longer couaie of .bad times, or the diffi- 
culty of paying taxes. | | 
_ * IV. This doctrine, my friends, is reason and ‘wis- 
dom: but, after all, do not depend too much upon your 
own industry, and. frugality, and prudence, though 
_excellent things; for they may all be blasted, without 
the blessing of heaven; and therefore ask that bles- 
sing humbly, and be not uncharitable to those that at 
_present seem to want it, but comfort and help them. 
Remember Job suffered, and was afterwards prospe 
rous. ; 

« And now, to conclude, “ experience keeps a dpi 
school, but fools will learn in ‘no other,’ as poor 
Richard says, and scarce in that; for, it is true, “ we 
may give advice, but we cannot give conduct :” how-_ 
-ever, remember this, “ they that will not be counselled 
-cannot be helped ;” and farther ', that “ if you will not 
| hear reason. she will surely rap your knuckles,” as peor 

Richard says.” : 

Thus the old gentleman ended. his harangue. The 
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people heard! it and approved the doctrine; and imme- 
diately practised the contrary, just.as if ithad been a 
common sermon, for the auction opened and they 
began to buy extravagantly.—I' found the good man 
had thoroughly studied my almanacks, and digested all 
-Ihad dropt on those topics during the course of twen- 
ty-five years. The frequent mention he made of me 
must have tired any one else; but my vanity was won- 
derfully delighted with it, though I was conscious, that 
not a tenth part of the wisdom was my own, which he 
ascribed to me, but rather the gleanings that. I had 
‘made of the sense of all ages and nations. However, I 
resolved: to be the better: for, the echo of it; and, 
though I had at first determined: to buy stuff for a new 
coat, I went away, resolved to wear my old one a little 
longer. Reader, if thou wilt do the) same, thy. kag 
will be as\great as mine. 


I am, as ever, 


Thine to serve e thee, 


RICHARD SAU NDERS. 


Advice to a Young Tradesman*. 
Written Anno 1748, Sse 


TO MY FRIEND A.B, 


As you have desired it of me, I write the following hints, which have been 
{ of service to me, and. may, if observed, be soto you. 


‘REMEMBER, that fime is money. . He; that can 
earn ten shillings a day by ‘his labour, and: goés abroad, 


* This paper and the hints that follow it are from the ‘Repository, vol. 
fi. p. 169 and 171, where, as they are placed under the head of eneeen 
articles, we presume they first appeared.» Editer.: 

| or 
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or sits idle one half of : that day; ;thoughi hespends but 
stxperice during his diversion or ?idleness; ‘ought not to 
reckon that the only expence'; he has si: spent, vor 
rather thrown !awayy, five shillings: besides. 0) 
\., Remember; that credit is: moneys! If aanam letshis 
money hein’ myhands \aften itis due, heogiyes|me the 
interest,or:so muchiasil can makeof it,eduringy that 
time.#/:/Phis amounts to ;a° considerables sum whereva 
man. hasigood and sega ose anich ‘makes: good: use 
of itvidi §avo yon w meobeiw ott ‘to iitast a fer 
»Rédmember, ‘that money is: of a! proliges rsdn 
haterwiottionase ‘ean beget money,oand its) Offspring 
can: beget more, and soon?) Five: shillihes! turned fs 
six, turned again it isi sevensand three! pence, andesodis 
till it becomes an: hundred pounds: . The: rnore thereds | 
ofit, the more-it: produces’ every turving; so that? ‘the 
profits rise quicker and quickers:i He thapkillsa-bréed- 
ing sow destroys all her offspring to the thousandth 
generation. He that murders, a crown destroys all that 
jt might have produced, even scores of pounds. » 
‘Remember, that ‘six pounds a. year is but a groat a 
day. For this little sum (which maybe’ agile wasted 
either in time or expence uapercenved) aman. of cre 
dit may,-on ‘his. own security 9 have the constant posses- » 
sion and use of an hundred” ‘pounds. So much in 
stock, briskly turned by an industrious siti Ea 
great iadwintaged piiwollol adj utliw Tom Yo tl boveob ovad boy of 
Remenrber' this sayin eit “ aaa payiniacter is 1688 
of another iman’s:purse.” «He that . is. khiowhl/t6 ‘pay 
punctually and: exactly to: the time: hen ‘promises may 
at any time, and on any occasion, raise all ‘the money 
his friends can spare... This, i is sometimes, of, great use. 
After industry and frugality, miothingy contributes: more — 
3 3 te 
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to the raising of a young man in the world than punc- 
tuality and justice in all his dealings: therefore, never 
keep borrowed money an hour beyond the time you 
promised, lest a disappointment shut up ym friend’s: 
purse for ever. 

The most trifling actions that affect a man’s credit 
are to be regarded.. The sound of your hammer at five 
in the morning, or nine at night, heard by a creditor, 
makes him easy six months longer: but if he sees you: 
at a billiard-table, or hears your voice at a tavern, 
when you should be at work, he sends for his money 
the next day ; demands it before he can receive it in a. 
lump. 

It shows, besides, that you are mindful of aia you. 
owe; it makes you appear a careful as well as an honest 
man, and that still increases your credit. | . 

Beware of thinking all your own that you possess, 
and of living accordingly. It is a mistake that many 
people who have credit fall into. To prevent this, keep 
an exact account for some time, both of your expences 
and your income. If you take the pains at first to 
mention particulars, it will have this good effect: you 
will discover how wonderfully small trifling expences 
mount up to large sums, and will discern what might 
have been, and may for the future be saved, without 
occasioning any great inconvenience. 

In short, the way to wealth, if you desire it, is as 
plain as the way to market. It depends chiefly on two 
words, industry and frugality; that is, waste neither 
time nor money, but make the best use of both. With- 
out industry and frugality nothing will do, and with 
them every thing. He, that gets all he can honestly, 
and saves allhe gets (necessary expences excepted), 

VOL. 11. a will 
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wili certainly become rich—if that Being who governs 
the world, to whom all should look for a blessing on 
their honest endeavours, doth not, in his wise perv 
dence, otherwise determine. 


AN OLD TRADESMAN. 


Necessary Hints to those that would be Rich. 


V 


Me ir Anno 1736. 


THE use of money is all the advantage there is in 
having money. 

For six pounds a year you may have the use of one 
hundred pounds, provided you are a man of known 
prudence and honesty. 

He, that spends a groat a day idly, spends idly above 
six pounds a year, which is the price for the use of one 
hundred pounds. 

He, that wastes idly a groat’s worth of his time per 
day, one day with another, wastes the privilege of using 
one hundred pounds each day. 

~ He, that idly loses five shillings worth of time, loses 
five shillings, and might as prudently throw five shil- 
lings into the sea. | | 

Ele, that loses five shillings, not only loses that sum, 
but all the advantage that might be made by turning it 
in dealing, which, by the time that a young man 
becomes old, will amount to a considerable sum of 
money. | } 

_ Again: he, that sells upon credit, asks a price for 

setae he sells equivalent to the principal and interest of 

his mOnEY for the time he is to be kept out of it; 
therefore, 
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therefore, he, that buys upon credit, pays interest for ” 
what he buys, and he, that pays ready money, might let 
that money out to use: so that he, that possesses any 
thing he has bought, pays interest for the use of it. 

Yet, in buying goods, it is best to pay ready money, 
because he, that sells upon credit, expects to lose five 
per cent by bad debts; therefore he charges, on all he 
sells upon credit, an advance, that shall make up that 
deficiency. 

Those, who pay for what they buy upon credit, pay 
their share of this advance. 

He, that pays ready ae escapes, or may at) 
that charge. 


A penny sav’d is two-pence clear, 
A pin a day’s a groat a year, 


é ———————————EEEEEEEEEE 


The way to make Money Plenty in every Man's Pocket*. 


AT this time, when the general complaint is, that 
“ money is scarce,” it will be an act of kindness: to 
inform the moneyless how they may reinforce their 
pockets. I will acquaint them with the true secret of 
money-catching, the certain way to fill empty purses, 
and how to keep them always full, ‘Two simple rules, 
well observed, will do the business. . 

First, let honesty and industry be thy constant com- 
panions ; and 

Secondly, spend one penny less than Ae clear 
gains. | ) 
Then shall thy Jsicdecheened pocket soon babe to 
i 

% From the American Museum, vol. IL. p. 86." ‘Editor. 
Q2uQ thrive, 
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thrive, and will never again cry with the empty belly- 
ach; neither will creditors insult thee, nor want oppress, 
nor hunger bite, nor nakedness freeze thee. ‘The whole: 
hemisphere will shine brighter, and:pleasure spring up 
in every corner of thy heart. Now, therefore, embrace 
these ‘rules and, be happy. Banish the bleak winds of 
sotrow from thy, mind, and live independent. Then 
shalt thou be a man, and not hide thy face at the ap- 
proach of the rich, nor suffer the pain of feeling little 
when the sons of fortune walk at thy right-hand: for 
independency, whether with little or much, is. good 
fortune, and placeth: thee on even ground: with the 
proudest of the golden fleece. Oh, then, be wise, and 
let industry walk with thee in the morning, and attend 
thee until thou reachest the evening hour for rest. Let 
honesty be as the breath of thy soul, and never forget 
to have a penny when all thy expences are enumerated. 
and paid: then shalt thou reach the point of happiness, 
and ‘independence shall be thy shield and buckler, thy 
helmet and crown ; then shall thy soul walk upright, nor 
stoop to the silken, wretch because he hath riches, nor 
pocket an abuse because the hand which offers it.wears 
a ring set with diamonds, 


Pisa Mode i L orb 42 2 Mhiby* 


Paris, April 29, ‘1784. 


 ISEND you herewith a bill for-ten louis d’orss» I do 
not pretend to give such a sum. f only lend it to FOG 


* From the pevette i bns 3 Magazine, for Se phi 1797; communicated 
by the gentleman who received it. Editor. 


When: 
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When you shall return to your country, you cannot fail 
getting into‘ some business, that will in time enable 
you to pay all your debts. In that.case, when you meet 
with another honest man in similar distress, you must 
pay me by lending this sum to him, enjoining him, to 
discharge the debt by a like operation, when he shall be 
able, and shall meet with such another opportunity. I 
hope it may thus go through many hands before it meet 
with a knave to stop its progress. This is a trick of 
mine for doing a good deal with a little money. I am 
not rich enough to afford much in good works, and so 
am obliged to be cunning and make the most of a 
hittle. 
'B. FRANKLIN. 


An Economical Project*. 
TO THE AUTHORS OF THE JOURNAL, 


MESSIEURS, 


YOU often entertain us with accounts of new disco- 
veries. Permit me to communicate to the public, 
through your paper, one, that has lately been made by 
myself, and which I conceive may be of great uulity. _ 

I was the other evening in a grand company, where 
the new lamp of Messrs. Quinquet and Lange was 
introduced, and much admired for its splendor; but a 
general enquiry was made, whether the oil it consumed 


* « A translation of this letter appeared in one of the daily papers of 
‘Paris about the year 1784, The following is the original piece, with some 
additions and corrections made in it by the author.” Note by the editor 
ef the Repository, from which we extract the letter. Editor. . 

2113 ! was. 
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was not in proportion to the light it afforded, in which 
case there would be no saving in the use of it. No one 
present could satisfy us in that point, which all agreed 
ought to be known, it being a very desirable thing to 
lessen, if possible, the expence of lighting our apart- 
ments, when every other article of family expence was 
so much augmented. . 

I was pleased to see this general concern for econo- 
my, for I love economy exceedingly. 

T went home, and to bed, three or four hours after 
midnight, with my head fullof the subject. An acci- 
dental sudden noise waked me about six in the morn- 
ing, when I was surprised to find my room filled with 
hight; and I imagined at first, that a number of those 
Jamps had been brought into it: but, rubbing my eyes, 
[ perceived the light came in at the windows. I got 
up and looked out to see what might be the occasion of 
it, when I saw the sun just rising above the horison, 
from whence he poured his rays plentifully into my 
chamber, my domestic having negligently omitted the 
preceding evening to close the shutters. 

I looked at my watch, which goes very well, and 
found that it was but six o’clock ; and still thinking it 
something extraordinary, that the sun should rise so 
eaily, I looked into the almanack, where I found it to 
‘be the hour given for his rising on that day. I looked 
forward too, and found he was to rise still earlier every 
day till towards the end of June; and that at no time 
in the year he retarded his rising so long as till eight 
oclock. Your readers, who with me have never seen 
any signs of sunshine before noon, and seldom regard 
the astronomical part of the almanack, will be as much 
astonished as I was, when Line hear of his rising so 

6 early 5 
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early ; and especially when I assure them, that he gives 
light as soon as he rises. 1am convinced of this. Iam 
certain of my fact. One cannot be more certain of 
any fact. I saw it with my own eyes. And, having 
repeated this observation the three following mornings, 
I found always precisely the same result. 

Yet so it happens, that when I speak of this disco- 
very to others, I can easily perceive by their counte- 
nances, though they forbear expressing it in words, that 
they do not quite believe me. One, indeed, who is a 
learned natural philosopher, has assured me, that I 
must certainly be mistaken as to the circumstance of 
the light coming into my room; for it being well 
_ known, ashe says, that there could be no light abroad 
at that hour, it follows that none could enter from 
without ; and that of consequence, my windows being 
accidentally left open, instead of letting in the light, 
had only served to let out the darkness: and he used 
many ingenious arguments to shew me how I might, 
by that means, have been deceived. 1 own, that he 
puzzled me a little, but he did not satisfy me; and the 
subsequent observations I made, as above mentioned» 

confirmed mein my first opinion. 

This event has given rise in my mind to several se- 
rious and important reflections. I considered that, if I 
had not been awakened so early in the morning, | 
should have slept six hours longer by the light of the 
sun, and in exchange have lived six hours the following 
night by candle-light; and the latter being a much 
more expensive light than the-former, my love of eco- 
nomy induced me to muster up what little arithmetic I 
was master of, and to make some calculations, which | 
shall give you, after observing: that utility is, in my 

2H 4 opinion ; 
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opinion, the test of value in matters of invention; and 
that a discovery which can be applied to no use, or is 
not good for something, is good for nothing. — 

I took for the, basis of my calculation the supposition 
that there are 100,000 families. in Paris, and that these 
families consume in the night half a pound of bougies, 
or candles per hour. I think this is a moderate allow- 
ance, taking one family with another; for though I 
believe some consume less, | know that many consume 
a great deal more. Then estimating seven hours per 
day, as the medium. quantity between the time of the 
sun’s rising and ours, he rising during the six following 
months trom. six to -eight hours before noon, and there 
being seven hours of course per night in which we burn 
candies, the account will stand thus :--- 

In the six ‘months between. the bveniioth of March 
and the twentieth of September, there are 


Nights. ),- soe ich meer tat be 183 
Hours of each ile in which we burn 
Candles. +). diverge goed . sash eke 4 


. Multiplication gives for the total num- | 
ber of hours - 2-0 -) =) =) 26355 1,281 
These 1,281 hours mmatlsadiadba 100,000, . | 
the number of inhabitants give - 128,100,000 
One hundred twenty-eight millions and. 
one hundred thousand hours, spent at 
Paris by candle-light, which, at half 
a pound of wax and tallow per hour, fi 
gives the weight of - - + - - + 64,050,000 
Sixty-four millions and fifty thousand of 
pounds, which, estimating the whole 
at the medium price of thirty sols the 
(0 , 3 pound, 
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pound, makes the sum of ninety-six 
millions and seventy-five thousand : 
livres tournois == = = -"5 => =~ »» 96,075,000 

An iminense snm! that the city of Paris might save 
every year, by the economy of using sunshine instead 
of candles. 

If it should be said, that people are apt to be obsti- 
nately attached to old customs, and that.it will be diffi- 
cult to induce them to rise before noon, consequently 
my discovery can be of little use: I answer, Nal despe- 
randum. 1 believe all who have common sense, as 
soon as they have learnt from this paper that it is day- 
light when the sun rises, will contrive to rise with him ; 
and, to compel the rest, [ would propose the following 
regulations : | 

First. Let a tax be laid of a Jeg tag per window, on 
every window that is provided with shutters to keep suis 
the light of the sun. 

Sodlakad. Let the same gdintanse operation of police be 
made use of to prevent our burning candles, that inclin- 
ed us last winter to be more economical in burning 
wood; that is, let guards be placed in the shops of the 
wax and tallow chandlers, and no family be permitted 
to be supplied with more than one pound of candles 
per week. 

Third. Let) guards also be posted to stop all. the 
coaches, &c. that would pass the streets after sun-set, 
except those of physicians, surgeons, and midwives. 

Fourth. Every morning, as soon as the run rises, let 
all the beils in every church be set ringing ; and if that 
is not sufficient, let cannon be fired in every street, to 
wake the sluggards effectually, and make them open 
their eyes to see their true interest. 

Al} 
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All the difficulty will be in the first two or three 
days: after which the reformation will be as natural 
and edsy‘as the present irregularity : for, ce n'est que le 
premer pas qui coute. Oblige a man to rise at four in 
the morning, and it is more than probable he shall go 
willingly to bed at eight in the evening ; and, having had 
eight hours sleep, he will rise more willingly at four the 
morning following. But this sum of ninety-six millions 
and seventy-five thousand livres is not the whole of 
what may be saved by my economical project. You 
may observe, that I have calculated upon only one half 
ef the year, and much may be saved in the other, 
though the days are shorter. Besides, the immense 
stock of wax and tallow left unconsumed during the 
summer will probably make candles much cheaper for 
the ensuing winter, and continue them cheaper as long 
as the proposed reformation shall be supported. 

For the great benefit of this discovery, thus freely 
eommunicated and bestowed by me on the public, I 
demand neither place, pension, exclusive privilege, nor 
any other reward whatever. I expect only to have the 
honour of it. And yet I know there are little envious 
minds who will, as usual, deny me this, and say, that 
my invention was known to the ancients, and perhaps . 
they may bring passages out of the old books in proof 
of it. I will not dispute with these people, that the an- 
cients knew not the sun would rise at certain hours; 
they possibly had, as we have, almanacks that predict- 
ed it: but it does not follow from thence, that they 
knew he gave light as soon as he rose. This is what I 
claim as my discovery. If the antients knew it, it 
might have been long since forgotten, for it certainly 
was unknown to the moderns, at least to: the Parisians, 

which 
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which to prove, I need use but one plain simple argu- 
ment. ‘They are as well-instructed, judicious and ‘pru- 
dent a people as exist any where in the world, all pro- 
fessing, like myself, to be lovers of economy; and, from 
the many heavy taxes required from them by the ne- 
cessities of the state, have surely an abundant reason to 
be economical. [ say it is impossible, that so sensible 
a people, under such circumstances, should have lived 
so long by the smoaky, unwholesome and enormously 
expensive light of candles, if they had really known, 
that they might have had as much pure light nf the sun 
for nothing. 


I am, &c, 


An ABONNE. 


ne en 


TO JOHN ALLEYNE, ESQ. 
On early Marriages. 


DEAR JACK, Connie Street, shail Y, 1768. 


YOU desire, you say, my impartial thoughts on the 
subject of an early marriage, by way of answer to the 
numberless objections, that have been made by number- 
less persons, to your own. You may remember, when 
you consulted me on the occasion, that I thought youth 
on both sides to be no objection. Indeed, from the 
marriages that have fallen under my observation, I am 
rather inclined to think, that early ones stand the best 
chance of happiness. The temper and habits of the 
young are not yet become so stiff and uncomplying, as 


* From the Gentleman's Magazine for May 1789. _ Editor. 
when 
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when more advanced in life; they form more easily to 
each other, and hence many occasions of disgust are 
removed. And if youth has less of that prudence, which 
_ismecessary to manage a family, yet the parents and 
_ elder friends of young married’ persons are generally at 
hand to afford their advice, which amply supplies that 
defect; and by early marriage, youth is sooner formed 
to regular and useful life; and possibly some of those 
accidents or connections, that might have injured the 
constitution, or reputation, or both, are thereby hap- 
pily prevented. Particular circumstances of particular 
persons may possibly sometimes make it prudent to 
delay entering into that state; but in general, when na- ‘ 
ture has rendered our bodies fit for it, the presumption 
is in nature’s favour, that she has not judged amiss in 
making us desire it. Late marriages are often attended, 
too, with this further inconvenience, that there is not 
the same chance that the parents shall live to see their 
offspring educated. « Late children,” says the Spanish 
proverb, “ are early orphans.” A melancholy reflection 
to those whose case it may be! With us in America, 
‘mariages are generally in the morning of life; our 
children are therefore educated and settled in the world 
by noon; and thus, our business being done, we have 
an afternoon and evening of cheerful leisure to our- 
selves, such as our friend at present enjoys. By these 
early marriages we are blessed with more children; and 
from the mode among us, founded by nature, of every 
mother suckling and nursing her own child, more of — 
them are raised. Thence the swift progress of popula- 
tion among us, unparalleled in Europe. In fine, I am 
glad you are married, and congratulate you most cordi- 
ally upon it. You are now in the way of becoming a 

d | useful 
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useful citizen; and you have escaped the unnatural state 
of celibacy for life---the fate of many here, who never 
intended it, but who, having too long postponed the 
change of their condition, find, at length, that it is too 
late to think of it, and so live all their livesin a situation, 
that greatly lessens.a man’s value.. An odd volume ;of 
a set of books bears not the value of its proportion to 
‘the set: what.think you of the odd half of a pair of 
scissars? it cannot well cut,any thing; it may possibly 
serve to scrape! a trencher.. | 
Pray make my compliments and best wishes accepta- 
ble to your bride. I am old and heavy, or I should ere 
this have presented them in person. I shall make but 
«small use of the old man’s privilege, that of giving advice 
to younger friends. Treat your wife always with respect; 
it will procure respect to you, not only from her, but 
from all that observe it. Never use a slighting expres- 
sion to her, even in jest; for slights in jest, after fre- 
quent bandyings, are apt to end in angry earnest. Be 
studious in) your profession, and you will be learned, 
Be industrious and frugal, and you will be rich. Be 
sober and temperate, and you will be healthy. - Be in 
general virtuous, and you will be happy. At least, you 
will, by’such conduct, stand the best chance. for such 
consequences, , |.pray God to bless you both! being 
ever your affectionate friend, 


‘Be FRANKLIN. 


TS 
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TO DOCTOR MATHER OF BosToN *, 
Effect of early Impresions on the Mind. 


Rev. Sir, 


I RECEIVED your kind letter, vith your excell 
advice to the people of the United States, which I read: 
with great pleasure, and hope it will be duly regarded. 
Such writings, though they may be lightly passed over 
by many readers, yet, if they make a deep impression: 
on one active mind in a hundred, the effects may be 
considerable. 

Permit me to mention one little instance, which, 
though it relates to myself, will not be quite uninterest- » 
ing to you. When I was a boy, I met with a book en’ 
titled, “ Essays to do good,” which I think was written 
by your father. It had been so little regarded by a: 
former possessor, that several leaves of it were torn out; 
but the remainder gave me such a turn of thinking, as 
to have an influence on my conduct through life: for 1: 
have always set a ereater value on the character of a 
doer of good, than any other kind of reputation; and 
if I have been, as you seem to think, a useful’ citizen, 
the public owes the advantage of it'to that book. 

You mention your being 1 in your seventy-ciehth- year. 
I am in my seventy ninth. We are grown old toge- 
ther. It is now more than sixty years since I left Bos- 
ton; but I remember well both your father and grand- 
father, having heard them both in the pulpit, and seen 
them in their houses. The last time I saw your father 
was in the beginning of 1724, when I visited him after 


* From the American Museum, Vol. VII. p.100. Editor. 
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ty first trip to Pensylvania. He received me in his 
library ;and, on my taking leave, showed me a shorter 
way out of the house, through a narrow passage, which 
was crossed by a beam overhead. We were still talk- 
ing as I withdrew, he accompanying me behind, and I 
turning partly towards him, when he said hastily, 
“« Stoop, stoop!” I did not understand him, till I felt 
my head hit against the beam. He was a man who 
never missed any occasion of giving instruction; and 
upon this he said to me: “ You are young, and have 
the world before you: stoop as you go through it, and 
you will miss many hard thumps.” This advice, thus 
beat into my heart, has frequently been of use to me: 
and I often think of it, when I see pride mortified, and 
misfortunes brought upon people by their carrying their 
heads too high. 

I long much to see again my native place; and once 
hoped to lay my bones there. I left itin 1723. I vi- 
sited it in 1733, 1743, 1753, and 1763;-and in 1773 I 
was in England. In 1775 I had a sight of it, but could 
not. enter, it being in possession of the enemy. I did 
hope to have been there in 1783, but could not obtain 
my dismission from this employment here; and now I 
fear I shall never have that happiness. My best wishes 
however attend my dear country, “ esto perpetua.” It 
is now blessed with an excellent constitution: may it 
last for ever! 

This powerful monarchy continues its friendship for 
the United States. It is a friendship of the utmost im- 
portance to our security, and should be carefully culti- 
vated. Britain has not yet well digested the loss of its 
dominion over us; and has still at times some flattering 
hopes of recovering it. Accidents may increase those 

hopes, 
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hopes, and encourage dangerous attempts. A breach 
between us and France would infallibly bring the Eng- 
‘lish again upon our. backs: and yet we have some wild 
beasts among our countrymen, who are endeavouring 
to weaken that connection. 

Let,:us preserve our reputation, by performing our 
engagements; our credit, by fulfilling our contracts ; 
and our friends, by gratitude and kindness: for we 
know not how soon’ we may. again haye occasion for all 
of them. | 


‘With great and sinceré esteem, 
I have the honour to be, 
Reverend Sir, 
Your most perativeds and most humble servant, © +! 
| B. FRANKLIN. 
‘Passy, May 12, 1784. | 


The Whistle*. 


Passy, Nov. 10, 1779. 


T RECEIVED my dear friend’s two letters, one for 
Wednesday, and one for Saturday. | This is again 
Wednesday. JI do not deserve one for to day, because 
I have not answered the former. But indolent as lam, 

ms and averse to writing, the fear of having no more. of 


7, 


' %& This story -has , Mentally been ifpdled ‘to have been written by Dr. 
Franklin’ for his nephew : but it seems, by’ the introductory paragraphs, 
which we have no where seen prefixed to the;story but in a small collec- 
tion of our author’s works printed at Paris, to have been addressed to some 
female relative. The twoconcluding paragraphs, A bed are Big the same 


source, are equally new to us, Editor. 
your. 
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your pleasing epistles, if I do not contribute to the cor- 
respondence, obliges me to take up my pen: and as 
Mr. B. has kindly sent me word, that he sets out to- 
morrow to see you;-instead of spending this Wednes- 
day evening, as I have done its name-sakes, in your de- 
lightful company, I sit down to spend it in thinking of 
you, in writing to you, and in reading over and over 
again your letters. 

[ am charmed with your descriptign of Paradise, and 
with your plan of living there; and I approve much of 
your conclusion, that in the mean time, we should draw 
all the good we can from this world. In my opinion, 
we might all draw more good from it than we do, and 
suffer less evil, if we would but take care not to give too 
much for whistles. For to me it seems, that most of the 
unhappy people we meet with, are become so by neg- 
lect of that caution. | 

You ask, what I mean? You love stories, and will 
excuse my telling one of myself. 

When I was a child, at seven years old, my friends, 
on a holiday, filled my pocket with coppers. I went 
directly to a shop where they sold toys for children; 
and being charmed with the sound of a whistle, that 1 
met by the way in the hands of another boy, f volunta- 
rily offered him all my money for it. 1 then came 
home, and went whistling all over the house, much 
pleased with my whistle, but disturbing all the family. — 
My brothers, and sisters, and cousins, understanding 
the bargain I had made, told me [ had given four times 
as much for it as it was worth. ‘This put me in mind 
what good things I might have bought with the rest of 
the money ; and they laughed at me so much for my 
folly, that I cried with yexation; and the reflection 

VOL. Jil. ce ; gaye 
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may 


gave me more eee in, than the whistle gave nie” 
pleasure. : | as 

This however was afterwards of use ‘to me, gene 10> 
pression continuing on my mind; so that often, when 
I was tempted to buy some unnecessar ry thing, I said to 

‘myself, Don’t give too much for the aiaete awa so J 
saved my money. | 

- As I grew up, came into the world, and observed the 
actions of men, I thought I met with many, very many, 
who gave too much for the whistle. 

‘When I saw any one too ambitious of court favours, 

sacrificing his time in attendance on levees, his repose, 
his liberty, his virtue, and perhaps his friends, to attain 
it, L have said to myself, This man gives too much for his 
whistle. : 
_ When I saw another fond of popularity, constantly 
employing himself in political bustles, neglecting his 
own affairs, and ruining them by that neglect, He Pes 
indeed, says I, too much for his whistle. 

If I knew a miser, who gave up every kind of com- 
fortable living, all the please of doing good to others, 
all the esteem of his fellow-citizens, and the joys of be- 
nevolent friendship, for the sake of accumulating 
wealth, Poor man, says I, you pay too much for sn 

whistle. 

When I meet a man of pleasure, sacrificing every 
laudable improventent of the mind, or of his fortune, to” 
mere corporeal sensations, and ruining his health in 
their pursuit, Mistaken man, says 1, you are providing 
pain for yourself, instead of pleasure: you give too much 
for your whistle. 

If I see one fond of appearance, of fine clothes, fine 
houses, fine furniture, fine equipages, all aboye his for- 
tune, 
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tune, for which he‘contracts debts, and ends his career 
in a’prison, Alas, says I, he has paid dear; very y dear, 
for his whistle. 

When I see a beautiful, sweet-tempered girl, rinitviga 
to an ill-natured brute of a husband, What a pity tt 1s, 
says I, that she has paid so much for a whistle ! 

In short, I conceived, that great part of the miseries - 
of mankind were brought upon them by the false esti- 
mates they had’ made of the value of things, and by 
their givinggtoo much for their whistles. | 

Yet Ioeught to have charity for these unhappy peo- 
ple, when. L consider, that with all this wisdom of which 
I'am boasting, there are certain things in the world so 
tempting, for example, the apples of king John, which 
happily are not to be bought; for if they were put to 
sale by auction, I might very easily be led to ruin my- 
self in the purchase, and’ find, that I had once more 
given too much for the whistle. ) 

Adieu, my dearest friend, and believe me ever yours 
very sincerely and with unalterable affection, 


B. FRANKLIN. 


A Petition to those who have the Superintendency of 
Liducation*. 


I ADDRESS myself to all the friends of youth, and 
conjure them to direct their compassionate regards to 
-my unhappy fate, in order to remove the prejudices of 
which I am the victim. There are twin sisters of us: 
and the two eyes of man do not more resemble, nor are 


* From the American Museum, Vol. VIL. p 265,  Eritor. 
219 capable 
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capable of being upon better, terms with each other, 
than my sister and myself, were it not for the partiality 
of our parents, who make the most injurious distincti- 
ons between us. From my infancy, I have been led to 
consider my sister as a being of a more elevated rank. 
I was suffered to grow up without the least instruction, 
while nothing was spared in her education. She had 
masters to teach her writing, drawing, music, and other 
accomplishmefits; but if by chance I touched a pencil, 
a pen, or a needle, I was bitterly rebuked; and more 
than once I have been beaten for being aukward, and 
wanting a graceful manner. It is true, my sister asso- 
ciated. me with her upon some occasions; but she 
always made a point of taking the lead, calling upon 
me only from necessity, or to figure by her side. - 

But conceive not, sirs, that my complaints are insti- 
gated merely by vanity—No; my uneasiness is occasi- 
oned by an object much more serious. It is the prac- 
tice in our family, that the whole business of providing 
for its subsistence falls upon my sister and myself. If 
any indisposition should attack my sister---and I men- 
tion it in confidence upon this occasion, that she is 
subject to the gout, the rheumatism and cramp, with- 
out making mention of other accidents---what would 
be the fate of our poor family? Must not the regret of 
our parents be excessive, at having placed so great a 
difference between sisters, who are so perfectly equal? 
Alas! we must perish from distress: for it would not 
be in my power even to scrawl a suppliant petition for 
relief, having been obliged to employ the hand of ano- 
ther in transcribing the request, which I haye now the 
honour to prefer to you. 

Condescend, sirs, to make my parents sensible of the 

‘injustice 
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Injustice of an exclusive tenderness, and of the neces- 
sity of distributing their care and affection among all 
their children equally. 


I am, with a-profound respect, 
Sirs, 
Your obedient servant, 


THE LEFT HAND. |. 


’ 
The handsome and deformed Leg*. 

THERE are two sorts of people in the world, who, 
with equal degrees of health and wealth, and the other 
comforts of life, become, the one happy, and the other 
miserable. This arises very much from the different 
views in which they consider things, persons, and 
events; and the effect of those different views upon 
their own minds. | 

In whatever situation men can be placed, they may 

find conveniences and inconveniences; in whatever 

company, they may find persons and conversation more 
“or less pleasing: at whatever table, they may méet with 
meats and drinks of better and worse taste, dishes bet- 
ter and worse dressed; in whatever climate, they will 
find good and bad weather: under whatever govern-. 
ment, they may find good and bad laws, and.good and. 
bad administration of those laws; in whatever poem, or 
work of genius, they may see faults and beauties ; in 
almost every face, and every person, they may discover 
fine features and defects, good and bad qualities. 


* From the Columbian Magazine, Vol. I. p. 61. Editor, 
213 Under 
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_ Under these circumstances, the two sorts of people 
above mentioned fix their attention, those, who are dis- 
posed to be happy, on the conveniences of things, the 
pleasant parts of conversation, the well-dressed dishes, 
the goodness»of the wines, the fine weather, &c. and 
~ enjoy all with cheerfulness. Those, who are to be un- 
happy, think and speak only of the contraries. Hence 
they are continually discontented themselves, and, by 
their ‘remarks, sour the pleasures ‘of society, offend — 
personally many people,-and make themselves every 
where disagreeable. If this turn of mind was founded 
in nature, such unhappy persons would be the more to 
be pitied. But as the disposition to criticise, and to be 
disgusted, is, perhaps, taken up originally by imitation, 
‘and is, unawares, grown into a habit, which, though at 
present strong, may nevertheless be cured, when those 
who have it are convinced of its bad effects'on their fe- 
licity ; I hope this little admonition may be of service 
to them, and put them on changing: a habit, which, 
though in the exercise it is chiefly an act of imagina- 
tion, yet has serious consequences in life, as it brings 
on real griefs: and misfortunes. For, as many are of- 
fended by, and nobody loves, this sort of people, no 
‘one shows them more than the most common civility 
and respect, and searcely that; and this frequently puts 
them out of humour, and draws them into disputes and 
contentions. Ifthey aim at obtaining some advantage 
in rank or fortune, nobody wishes them success, or will 
stir a step, or speak a word, to favour their pretensions. 
Jf they incur public. censure or disgrace, no one will 
defend or excuse, and many join to ageravate their 
misconduct, and render them-completely odious. Ie. 
these people will not change this bad habit, and conde- 

2 : scend 
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scend to be pleased with what is pleasing, without fret- 
ting themselyes and ‘éthers about the contraries, it is 
good for others to avaid.an acquaintance with them: 
which is always disagreeable, and sometimes very in- 
convenient, especially when one finds oneself entangled 
in their quarrels, 
‘An old philosophical friend of mine was grown, fr om 
experience, very cautious in this particular, and care- 
fully avoided any intimacy with such people. He had, 
like other philosophers, a thermemeter, to show him the 
heat of the w eather , anda barometer, te mark when 
it was likely to prove g good or bad; but there being ne 
instrument invented to discover, at first sight, ie un-, 
pleasing disposition ina person, he, for that purpose, 
made use of his legs; one of which was remarkably 
handsome, the other, by some accident, crooked and 
deformed. If a stranger, at the first interview, regarded 
his ugly leg more than his handsome one, he doubted 
him. Tf va spoke of it, and took no notice of the 
handsome leg, that was sufficient to determine my phi- 
losopher to have no further acquaintance with him. 
Every body has not this two-legged instrument; but 
every one, with a little attention, may observe signs of 
that carping, fault-finding disposition, and take the 
same resolution of avoiding the acquaintance of those 
infected with it.. I therefore advise those critical que- 
rulous, discontented, unhappy people, that, if they wish 
to be respected and beloved by others, and happy in 
themselves, they should leave off looking at the uBly lee. 


2.1 4 Morals 
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Morals of Chess*. 


_ PLAYING at chess is the most ancient and most 
universal game known among men; for its original is 
beyond the memory of history, and it has, for number- 
less ages, been the amusement of all the civilized na-. 
tions of Asia, the Persians, the Indians, and the Chi- 
nese. Europe has had it above a thousand years; the 
Spaniards have spread it over their part of America, 
and it begins lately to make its appearance in’ these 
states. It is so interesting in itself, as not to need the 
view of gain to induce engaging in it; and thence it is 
never played for money. ‘Those, therefore, who have 
leisure for such diversions, cannot find one that is more 
innocent; and the following piece, written with a view 
to correct (among a few young friends) some little im- 
proprieties in the practice of it, shows, at the same 
time, that it may, in its effects on the mind, be not 
merely innocent, but advantageous, to the vanquished 
as well as the victor. | 

The game of chess is not merely an idle amusement. 
Several very valuable qualities of.the mind, useful in 
the course of human life, are to be acquired or strength- 

-ened by it, so as to become habits, ready on all occa- 
sions. For life is a kind of chess, in which we have 
often points to gain, and competitors or adversaries to 
contend with, and in which there is a vast variety of 
good and ill events, that are, in some degree, the effects 


of prudence or the want of it. By playing at chess, 
then, we may learn, 


* This letter has appeared in too many forms in this country, and is 
too well known to be Dr, Franklin’s, to require being authenticated, 
‘Editer. 

I. Foresight 
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I. Foresight, which looks a little into futurity, and 
considers the consequences that may attend an action: 
_ for it is continually occurring to the player, “ If I move 
this piece, what will be the advantage of my new situa- 

tion? What use can my adversary make of it to annoy 
me? What other moves can I make to support it, and 
to defend myself from his attacks? 

IT. Circumspection, which surveys the whole chess- 
board, or scene of action, the relations of the several 
pieces and situations, the dangers they are respectively 
exposed to, the several possibilities of their aiding each 
other, the probabilities that the adversary may take 
this or that move, and attack this or the other piece, 
and what different means can be used to avoid his 
stroke, or turn its consequences against him. | 

Ill. Caution, not to make ouf ‘moves too hastily. 
This habit is best acquired by observing strictly the 
laws of the game, such as, “ If you touch a piece, you 
must move it somewhere: if you set it down, you must 
let it stand:” and it is therefore best that these rules 
should be observed, as the game thereby becomes more 
the image of human life, and particularly of war; in 
which, if you have ineautiously put yourself into a bad 
and dangerous position, you cannot obtain your ene- 
my’s leave to withdraw your troops, and place them 
more securely, but you must abide all the consequen- 
ces of your rashness. . 

And, lastly, we learn by chess the habit of not being 
discouraged by present bad appearances in the state of our 
affairs, the habit of hoping for a favourable change, and 
that of persevering in the search of resources. he game 
is so full of events, there is such a variety of turns in 
it, the fortune of it is so subject to sudden vicissitudes, 

and 
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and one so frequently, after long contemplation, disco~ 
vers the means of extricating oneself froma supposed 
insurmountable difficulty, that one is encouraged to 
continue the contest to the last, in hopes of victory by 
~ our own skill, or atleast of getting a stale mate, by the. 
negligence of our adversary. And whoever considers, 
what in chess he often sees instances of, that particular 
pieces of success are apt to produce presumption, and 
its consequent inattention, by which the loss may be 
‘recovered, will learn not to be too much discouraged 
by the present success of his adversary, nor to despair 
of final good fortune upon eyery little check he receives 
in the pursuit of it. 

That we may, therefore, be induced more frequently 
to choose this beneficial amusement, in preference to 
others; which.are nat attended with the same advan- 
tages, every circumstance which may increase the plea- 


sures of it should be regarded; and every action or 


word that is unfair, disrespectful, or that im any way 

may give uneasiness, should be avoided, as contrary to 
the immediate intention of both the players, which is 
to pass the time agreeably. 

Therefore, first, if it is agreed, to play wc ta 
the strict rules; then those rules are to be exactly ob- 
served by both parties, and should not be insisted on 
for one side, while deviated from by the other—for this 
is not equitable. 

Secondly, if it is agreed, not to observe the rules 
exactly, but one party demands indulgencies, he should 
then be as willing to allow them to the other. 

Thirdly, no false move should ever be made to ex- 
tricate yourself out of aes » or-to gain an advan- 

| tage. 
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tage. There can be no pleasure invplaying with a 
person once detected in such unfair practice. 

Fourthly, if your adversary is long in playing you 
ought not to hurry him; »or express any uneasiness at 
his delay. Youshould not sing;: nor whistle, nor look 
at your watch, nor take'up a book to read, nor make a 
tappifig with your feet on’ the floor, or with your fin-— 
gers on the table, nor do any thing that may disturb his 
~-attention. for all these things displease ; and they do 
not show your skill in playing, but your craftiness or 
your rudeness. . | 

Fifthly, you ought not to endeavour to amuse and 
deceive your adversary, by pretending to: have made 
bad. moves, and saying, that you have now lost the 
game, in order to make him secure and careless, and 
inattentive to your schemes: for this is fraud and de- 
ecit, not skill in the game. 

_ Sixthly, you must not, when you have gained a'vie- 
bitin use any triumphing or insulting expression, nor 
show. too. much pleasure ; but endeavour to console 
your adversary, and make him less dissatisfied with 
himself, by.eyery kind of civil expression, that may be 
used with truth, such as, “ you understand the game 
better than 1, but you are a little inattentive ;” -or, 
“you play too fast;” or, “ ‘you had the best of: the 
game, but dinette happened to divert: a thoughts, 
and that turned it in my favour.” 

Seventhly, if you are a spectator while others play, 
observe the most perfect silence. For if you give ad- 
vice, you offend both parties, him against whom you 
give it, because it may cause the loss of his game, him 
in whose favour you give it, because, though it be good 


and he follows it, he loses the pleasure he might have 
had, 
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had, if you had permitted ‘Wma to think until it had 
occurred to himself. Even after a move or moves, 
you must not, by replacing the pieces, show how it 
might have been placed better: for that displeases, and 
may occasion disputes and doubts about their true 
situation. All talking to the players lessens or diverts 
their attention, and is: therefore unpleasing. Nor 
should you give the least hint to either party, by any 
kind of noise or motion. If you do, you are unworthy 
to be a spectator. If you have a mind to exercise or 
show your judgment, do it in playing your own game, 
when you have an opportunity, not in criticising, or 
meddling with, or counselling the play of others. 

Lastly, if the game is not to be played’ rigorously, 
according to the rules above mentioned, then moderate 
your desire of victory over your adversary, and be 
pleased with one over yourself. Snatch not eagerly at 
every advantage offered by his unskilfulness or inatten- 
tion; but point out to him kindly, that by such a move: 
he places or leaves a piece in danger and unsupported ; : 
that by another he will put his king in a perilous situa- 
tion, &c. By this generous civility (so opposite to the 
unfairness above forbidden) you may, indeed, happen 
to lose the game to your opponent, but you will win 
what is better, his esteem, his respect, and his affec- 
tion, together with the silent ai seamen and EON | 
of impartial spectators. 


The 
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The Art of procuring Pleasant Dreams*. 


INSCRIBED TO MISS ****, 


Being written at her request. 


AS a great part of our life is spent in sleep, during 
which we have sometimes pleasing, and sometimes pain- 
ful dreams, it becomes of some consequence to. obtain 
the one kind, and avoid the other; for, whether real or 
imaginary, pain is pain, and pleasure. is pleasure. _ If 
we can sleep without dreaming, it is well that painful 
dreams are avoided. If, while we sleep, we can have 
any pleasing dreams, it. is, as the, French say, tant 
_gagné, so much added to the pleasure of life. 

_.To this end, it is, in the first place, necessary, to be 
careful in preserving health, by due exercise, and great 
temperance ; for, in sickness, the imagination is disturb- 
ed ; and disagreeable, sometimes terrible, ideas are apt 
to present themselves... Exercise should precede meals, 
not immediately follow them : the first promotes, the 
latter, unless moderate, obstructs digestion. If, after 
exercise, we feed sparingly, the digestion will be easy 
and good, the body lightsome, the temper. cheerful, 
and all the animal functions performed. agreeably. 
Sleep, when it follows, will be natural and undisturbed, . 
While indolence, with full, feeding, occasions night-. 
mares and horrors inexpressible: we fall from, preci- 
pices, are assaulted by wild beasts, murderers, and. 
demons, and experience every variety, of distress. Ob- 
serye, however, that the quantities of food and exercise 


- E 2 ’ e+ ’ ; 


% From the Columbian Magazine, vol. J. p. 64, — Editor. 
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are relative things: chose whe. imtove much may, and 
indeed ought, to eat more ; those: who use little exer- 
cise shale eat little. In general, mankind, since the 
improvement of cookery, € eat about twice as much as 
nature requires. Suppers are not bad, if we have not 
dined; but restless nights naturally follow hearty sup- 
pers, after full dinners. Indeed, as there is a difference - 
in constitutions, some rest well after these meals; it 
costs them only a frightful dream, and an apoplexy, 
after which they sleep till doomsday. Nothing is more 
common in the newspapers, than instances of people, 
who, after eating a hearty supper, are found dead a-bed 
in the morning. 

Another means of preserving health, to be attended 
to, is the having a constant supply of fresb air in your — 
bed-chamber. It has been a great mistake, the sleep- 
ing in rooms exactly closed, and in beds surrounded by 
curtains. No outward air that may come into you is 
so unwholesome, as the unchanged air, often breathed, 
of a close chamber. As boiling water does not grow 
hotter by longer boiling, if the particles that receive 
greater heat can escape; so living bodies do not pu- 
trify, if the particles, as fast as they become putrid, can 
be thrown off. Nature expels them by the pores of 
the skin and the lungs, and in a free open air they are 
carried ,off; but, in a close room, we receive ‘them 
again and again, though they become more and more 
corrupt. A number of persons crowded into a small 
room thus spoil the air in a‘féw minutes, and even ren- 
der it mortal, as in the Black Hole at Calcutta. A sin- 
gle person is said to spoil only a gallon of air per | 
minute, and therefore requires a longer time to spoil a — 
chamber full; but it is done, however, in proportion, 

and 
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and many putrid disorders hence have their origin. It 
as recorded of Methusalem, who, being the longest 
liver, may be supposed to have best preserved his 
health, that he slept always in the open air; for, when 
he had lived five hundred years, an angel said to him: 
“« Arise, Methusalem, and build thee an house, for thou 
shalt live yet five hundred years longer.” But Methu- 
salem answered and said, “ If I am to live but five hun- 
dred years longer it is not worth while to build me an 
house—I will sleep in the air, as I haye been used to 
do.” Physicians, after having for ages contended, that 
the sick should not be indulged with fresh air, have at 
length discovered, that it may do them good. It is 
therefore to be hoped, that they may in time discover 
likewise, that it is not hurtful to those who are in 
health, and that we may be then cured of the aéropho- 
bia, that at present distresses weak minds, and make 
them choose to be stifled and poisoned, rather than 
leave open the window of a bed-chamber, or put down 
the glass of a coach. 
Confined air, when saturated with perspirable mat- 
ter *, will not receive more; and that matter must 
remain in our bodies, and oceasion diseases: but it 
gives some previous notice of its being about to be 
hurtful, by producing certain uneasinesses, slight indeed 
at first, such as, with’ regard to the lungs, is a trifling 
sensation, and to the pores of the skin a kind of rest- 
lessness, which is difficult to describe, and few that feel 
it know the cause of it. But we may recollect, that 


» 


%* What physicians call the perspirable matter, is that vapour which 
passes off from our bodies, from the lungs, and through the pores of the 
skin. The quantity of this is-said to be five-eighths of what we eat. 

some- 
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sometimes, on waking in the night, we have, if warmly 

covered, found it difficult to get asleep again. We turn 

often without finding repose in any position. This 

figettiness, to use a vulgar expression for want of a bet- 

ter, is occasioned. wholly by an uneasiness in the skin, 

owing to the retension of the perspirable matter—the . 
bed-clothes having received their quantity, and, being 
saturated, refusing to take any more. ‘To become sen- 

sible of this by an experiment, let a person keep his 
position in the bed, but throw off the bed-clothes, and 

suffer fresh air to approach the part uncovered of his 

body; he will then feel that part suddenly refreshed 3 
for the air will immediately relieve the skin, by receiv- 

ing, licking up, and carrying off, the load of perspirable 

- matter that ncommoded it. For every portion of cool: 
air, that approaches the warm skin, in receiving its part 

of that vapour, receives therewith a degree of heat, that 

rarifies and renders it lighter, when it will be pushed 

away, with its burthen, by cooler and therefore heavier 

fresh air; which, for a moment, supplies its place, and — 
then, being likewise changed and warmed, gives way to 
a succeeding quantity. This is the order of nature, to 
prevent animals being infected by their own perspira- 
tion. He will now be sensible of the difference be- 
tween the part exposed to the air, and that.which, 
remaining sunk inthe bed, denies the air access: for 
this part now manifests its uneasiness more distinctly 
by the comparison, and the seat of the uneasiness is - 
‘more plainly perceived, than when the whole. surface 
of the body was affected by it. 

Here, then, is one great and general cause of unplea- 
sing dreams. [or when the body is uneasy, the mind 
will be disturbed by Mb and disagreeable ideas of 

various 
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various | kinds will, in sleep, be. the natural conse- 
quences. The remedies, joan hapa and curative, 
follow : » bins } ool J Y Od 

1. By eating sandexaneaa me before advised for 
health’s sake) less perspirable: matter is produced ina 
given time; hence» the bed-clothes receive ‘it longer 
before they are saturated ; and we may, therefore, sleep 
longer, before we are matle wescing by bia ne to - 
receive any'more. 1° aly 

2. By using: thinner and more: porous: bed- clothes; 
which will suffer, the perspirable matter more easily to 
pass through them, we areless incommoded, aa being 


-Jonger tolerable. ; 


- 


8. When; you are awakened bh this uneasiness, and 
find you cannot easily sleep again, get out of bed, beat 
up and ‘turn -your pillow, shake: the bed-clothés well, 
with at least ‘twenty shakes, then throw the bed opén, 
and leave it to'cool; in. the meanwhile, continuing un- 
drest; walk about your chamber, till your skin’ has had 
time to dischar ge ‘its load, which it will do sooner as 
the air may be drier and colder.’ When you begin: to 
feel the cold air-unpleasant, then return to your bed, 
and. you ‘will'soon fall'asleep, and your sleep will be 
sweetand pleasant. All the: scenes presented to your 
fancy will:be of: the pleasing kind. I am often ag 
agreeably'entertained with them, as' by the scenery of 
an opera. If you happen to be'too indolent to get out 
of bed, you may; instead of ity lift up ‘your bed-clothes 
with one arm and leg, so as to draw ina good deal ‘of 
fresh air, and, by Jetting them’ fall, force it out again, 
This, repeated twenty times, will so clear them of the 
perspirable matter they have-imbibed, as to permit 

VOL. III, ie a aa your 
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your sleeping well for some time afterwards: But this 
latter method is not equal to the former): — 

Those who do net love trouble, and can afford ‘to 
have! two, beds: will find great duxury:i in rising, when 
they wake ina hot bed, and going into the cool one: 
Such shifting of »beds would also be of great service to, 
persons ill of a fever, as it refreshes and:frequently pro- 
curessleép. A very large bed, that will admit a remo- 
val so distant from the first situation asito’be cool and 
sweet, may in a degree answer the same end. | 
. One or two observations more will conclude this lit- 
tle piece... Careomust be taken: when ‘you lie down, to 
dispose your pillow so as to suit your®manner ‘of 
placing your head, and to be perfectly easy ; then place 
your limbs so.as not to;bear inconveniently hard upon 
one another, as, for instance, the: joints of your ancles: 
for though.a bad,,position may at first give: but little 
pain. and, be, hardly noticed, yet ;a. continuance. will 
render. ‘it less: tolerable, and. the uneasinéss,may come 
on while you are asleep, and disturb your imagination. ° 
.. These’ are the rulés of-the art... But,though they will 
generally prove: effectual in producing, the end intend- 
_ ed, |there is avease in: which the most:punctual obsers 
vance of) them» wills be totally fruitless. .\f need not 
mention the cas¢):to yous: my dear friend, but my 
account,ef theart! would be imperfect without it. The 
case, Js, when the;pexson; who-desires:to have pleasant 
dreams, jhas not taken care to preserve; what is.neces- 
sary. ahaxs all things, ibiees 
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Dialogue between Franklin and the Gout *, 


Midnight, October 22, 1780. 


Franklin. —Eb! Oh! Eh! What have 1 done 1 to me- 
rit these cruel sufferings? 

Gout. —Many things; you have ate and drank too 
“freely, and too much indulged those legs of Hr a 
their indolence. 

Franklin. —Who isit that accuses me? 

Gout —It is I, even'l, the gout. 

~ Franklin —What! my enemy in person? 

‘ Gout.---No, not your enemy. d 

Franklin.---I repeat it; my enemy: for you would 
not only torment my hody to death, but ruin my good 
name: you reproach me as a glutton and a tipler ;‘now 
all the world that knows me will allow, that I am nei- 
ther the one nor the other. | 

Gout.---The world ‘may think as it ae) it is 
always very complaisant to itself, and sometimes to its 
friends ; but I very well know, that the quantity of meat 
and drink proper for a man, who takes a reasonable de- 
gree of exercise, would be too much for another, who 
never takes any. 

Franklin--1 take---Eh! Oh!---as much exercise--= 
Eir!+-as I can, Madam Gout. You know my seden- 
tary state, and on that account, it would seem, Madam 
————oeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeEe——e—eoee—e—eeEeeeeeeeeee 
Ni * We have no authority for ascribing this paper to Dr. Franklin, but 
its appearance, with his name, in a small collection of his works printed a 
few years ago at Paris, and cited before, page 480. As the rest of the 


papers in that collection are genuine, this probably is also genuine 
What we give is a translation. Editor. 
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Gant, as if you might spare me a little, seeing it is not 
altogether my own fault. | 

Gout. ---Not a jot: your rhetoric and your politeness 
are thrown away; your apology avails nothing. If 
your situation in life isa sedentary one, your amuse- 
ments, your recreations, at least, should be active. You 
- ought to walk or ride; or, if the weather prevents | that, 
play at billiards. But let us examine your course of’ 
life. While the mornings are long, and you have lei- 
sure to go abroad, what do you do? Why, instead of 
gaining an appetite for breakfast, by salutary exercise, 
you amuse yourself with books, pamphlets, or newspa- 
pers, which commonly are not worth the reading. Yet 
you eat.an inordinate breakfast, four dishes of tea, with 
cream, and one or two buttered toasts, with slices of 
hung -beef, which I fancy, are not things the most 
easily digested. Immediately afterward you sit down 
to write at your desk, or converse with persons who 
apply to you on business. Thus the time passes till 
one, without any kind of bodily exercise, But all this 
I could pardon, in regard, as you say, to your sedentary 
condition. But what is your practice after dinner. 
Walking in the beautiful gardens of those friends with 
whom you haye dined would be the choice of men of 
sense: yours is to be fixed down to chess, where you 
‘are found engaged for two or three hours! This is your 
perpetual recreation, which is the least eligible of any 
for a sedentary man, because, instead of accelerating 
the motion of the fluids, the rigid attention it requires 
helps to retard the circulation and obstruct internal 
secretions. Wrapt in the speculations of this wretch- 
‘ed game, you destroy your constitution. What can 
be expected from such a course of living, but.a body 

replete 
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replete with stagnant humours, ready to fall a prey to 
all kinds of dangerous maladies, if I, the gout, did not 
occasionally bring you relief by agitating these hu- 
‘Mours, and so purifying or dissipating them. If it was 
in some nook or alley in Paris, deprived, of walks, that 
you played awhile at chess after dinner, this might be 
- excusable, but the same taste prevails with you in 
Passey, Auteuil, Montmartre, or Sanoy, places where 
there are the finest gardens and walks, a pure air, beau- 
tiful women, and most agreeable and instructive con- 
versation; all which you might enjoy by frequenting 
the makes But these are rejected for this abominable 
game of chess. Tie, then, Mr. Franklin! But amidst 
my instructions, I had almost forgot to administer my 
wholsome corrections: so take that twinge—and that, 

Franklin.—Oh! Eh! Ob!---Ohhh! As much in- 
struction as you please, Madam Gout, and as many 
reproaches, but pray, Madam, a truce with your cor- 
rections! 

- Gout.---No, sir, are will not ere @ particle of 
what is so much for your good—-therefore--- 

Franklin,--Oh! Ebbh!---It is not fair to say I take 
no exercise, when I do very often, going out to dine, 
and returning in my carriage. 

Gout.---That of all imaginable exercise is the most 
slight and insignificant, if you.allude to the motion of a 
carriage suspended on springs. By observing the 
degree of heat obtained by different kinds of motion 
we may form an‘estimate of the quantity of exercise 
given by each. Thus, for example, if you turn out to 
walk in winter with cold feet, in an hour’s time you 
will be ina glow all over; ride on horseback, the same__ 

2k 3 | effect 
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effect will scarcely be perceived by four hours round 
trotting: but if you lollin acarriage, suchas you have 
mentioned, you may travel all day; and gladly enter'the 
Jast inn to warm your feet by a fire. Flatter yourself 
then no longer, that half an hour’s airing in your ‘ear-~ 
riage deserves the name of exercise.’ Providence! has 
appointed fet to roll in carriages, while he has given 
to alla pait of legs, which are machines infinitely more 
commodious and serviceable. | Be grateful, then, and 
make a proper use of yours. Would you know, how 
they forward the’ circulation of your fluids, in the very 
action of transporting you from place to place ? observe 
wifen, you walk, that all your ‘weight is alternately 
thrown from one leg to the other; this oecasions a 
great pressure on the vessels of: the foot, ‘and repels’ 
their contents. When: relieved, by the weight-being 
thrown on the other foot, ‘the vessels, of ‘the first» are 
allowed to ‘replenish, ‘and by a return’of this weight, 
this repulsion again succeeds; thus accelerating the. 
circulation of the, blood. The heat ‘produced in any 
given time depends on the degree of this acceleration ¥ 
the fluids are shaken, the humours ‘attenuated, ‘the 
secretions facilitated, and all goes well; the cheeks are — 
ruddy, and health is established. Behold your fair 
friend at Auteuil: a lady who received from bounteous 
nature more really useful science, than half a:dozen such: 
pretenders to ‘philosophy, as: you, have been able to’ 
extract from all your books. When she honours ‘you 
with a visit, itis on foot. She walks ‘all hours of ‘the 
day, and léaves indolence and. its ‘concomitant mala- 
dies to he endured by her horses: ‘In this see at once 
the preservative of her health ‘and personal charms. 


But 
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But you, when you goto Auteuil; must have your car- 
riage, though it.is no: farther from Passy to ying 
than from Auteuil to Passy..) « (dem SAS 
oofranklin.=--¥ our reasonings grow very tiresome. 
Gout.---I stand corrected... I will’be silent:and con- 
tinue my office: take that, and that. Eee 
frankhn.---Oh! Ohh! Talk on, I pray you!" 

» Gout.---No, no; I have a good’ number of twinges | 
for you to-night, daa a aera be ‘sure e of some more: 
to-morrow. iA ; 

Franklin. hae with such a Revo IP shall 20 veto 
tracted.) Oh! Eh! Can no ‘one bear it’ for me? 
Gout.---Ask that of your horses they’ aare served 
you faithfully. 9.) : | r DRE S 
Frankhn.---How can you so ‘cruelly sport’ with i 
torments? it | . } : i 
Gout.---Sport? I am very serious. Ihave here a 
list of your offences against your own) ‘health distinctly 
written, and can justify every stroke inflicted on you. 
Franklin.---Read it then: . 
Gout.---It is too long a detail ; pai I wil I) briefly 
mention some particulars. 
_ Franklin.---Proceed---I amiall attention. 
-»Gout.---Do you remember how often you have’ pro+ 
mised yourself, the. following morning, a walk in the 
grove of Boulogne, in the garden de la Muette, or in 
your own garden, and ‘have violated your promise, 
- alledging, at one time, it was too cold, at another too 
warm, too windy, too moist, or what else you pleased ; 
when in truth it was too nothing, but hax he phan 
love of ease ? ‘ | 
Franklin.---That I confess may have happened occa- 
sionally, probably ten times in a year. wd 
| 2K4 - Gout.---Y our 
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Gout.---Y our confession is very far short of the truth 4 
the gross amount is one hundred and rr times. 

Franklin.---1s it possible? io Pa aS a . 

Gout.---So possible that it is fact; you may rely on 
the accuracy of my statement. You know. Mr. B+—’s - 
gardens, and what fine walks they contain; you know 
the handsome flight, of -an hundred steps, which lead. 
from the terrace above to the lawn below. \ You have 
been in the practice of visiting this amiable family 
twice a week after dinner, and as it is a maxim of your 
own, that “ a'man may take asmuch exercise in walk- 
ing a mile up) and down stairs, as in’ ten on level 
ground,” what an-opportunity was here for you to 
have had exercise in both these ways? Did you em- 
brace it, and how often? 

Franklin.---1 cannot saesiabiniaiin 2 answer that. ques- 
tion. . Kf | 
—Gout.---I will ii it se you; not otice. 

Franklin.--Not, once? | 

Gout.---Even so. Duri ing the summer you went 
there at six o’clock.,. You Ripa the charming lady, 
- with her lovely children and friends, eager to walk with 
you, and entertain you with their agreeable conversa- 
tion: and what has been your choice? Why to sit on 
the terrace, satisfying yourself with the fine prospect, . 
and passing your eye over the beauties of the garden 
below, without taking one step to descend and walk — 
about inthem. On the contrary, you call for tea, and 
the chess-board; and lo! you are occupied in) your 
seat till nine o’clock, and that beside two hours. play 
after dinner; and then, instead of walking home, which 
would have bestirred you a little, you step into your 
carriage. How absurd to suppose, that all this care- 

| lessness 
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“fessness can be teconcileable, with health; without inant 
interposition!) ose Loi ee 41 
Franklin.--I. am ‘convinced. now. of the ‘abeiden of 
poor Richard’s remark, that, “ Our debts and our sins 
are always greater than we think for.” } 
» Gout.---So it is! you philosophers are sages in avy 
maxims, and fools in) your conduct. 
Franklin.---But do you charge among my’ crimes, 
that I return in a carriage from Mr. B——’s? 
Gout.---Certainly:; for having been seated all the 
while, you cannot object the fatigue of the day, and 
cannot want therefore the relief of a carriage. 
. Franklin.-—W hat then w ould you haye me do with 
muy: carriage? 


Gout.---Burn it, if you chooses you would at. letiat 
ade heat out of it once in this way; or if you dislike 
that proposal, here’s another for you: observe the poor 
peasants who work in the vineyards and grounds about 
the villages of Passy, Anteuil, Chaillois, &c.; you may 
find every day among these deserving creatures, four or 
five old-men and women, bent and perhaps crippled by 
weight of years, and too long and too great labour. 
After a most fatiguing day, these people have to trudge 
amile or two to their smoky huts. Order your coach- 
men to set them down. That is an act that will be 
good.for your soul; and at the same time, after your 
visit to the B——’s, if you return on foot, that will be 
good for your body. | 

Franklin.---Ah ! how tiresome you are. 

Gout.---Well then, to my office; it should not be 
forgotten, that [am your physician. There. , 

Eranktin.---Ohbh! what a devil of a physician ! 

Gout.---How ungrateful are you to say so! Is it not » 

I, who, 


fone 
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I, who, in the thisrndtion of your physician; have saved 
you from the palsy, dropsy, and apoplexy? one or other 
of which would have done for you long ago, but for me. 

Franklin.---1 submit, and thank you for the past, but 

-intreat the discontinuance of your visits for the future : 
for in my’mind one-had better die, than be cured so, 
dolefully. Permit me just to hint, that I have also not — 
been ‘unfriendly to you. I never feed physician, or 
quack of any kind, to enter the list against you; if then 
you do not leave me to my. repose; it may be said you 
are ungrateful too. | 

Gout.--- dincccdrbely Wotenertboaeindint as any ob- 
jection. As to quacks, I despise them: they may kill 
you, indeed, but cannot injure me. And as to regular 
physicians, they are at last convinced, that the gout, in 
such a subject as you are, is no disease, but a remedy; - 
and wherefore cure a ee ?---but to our business— | 
There.--- * ) 

-Franklin.---Oh! Oh!---for ndsreits _— beat me3: 
and I promise: faithfully never more to play at chess, : 
but to take exercise daily, and live temperately. 

, Gout.---I know you ‘too well.’ You promise: - fair ; 
but, after a few months of good health, you will return 
to your old habits; your fine promises will be forgotten 

like the forms of the last year’s clouds. Let us then 
finish the account and I will go.» But I leave ‘you with 
an assurance, of visitin g you again at a proper time and 
place ; for my object is your good,‘and you are sensible 
now, that I am ‘your real friend. , 


TO 
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TO MISS) HUBBARD.) Hn 
On the Deaths Ws Relatives. 


) ~ Philadelphia, Feb. 98, 1730 
I CONDOLE with you. We have lost a most dear 
and valuable relation}. But it is the will of God and 
nature, that these mortal bodies be laid aside, when the 
soul is to enter. into real life. . This is rather an embryo 
state, a preparation for living. A man is not com- 
pletely born until he be dead. Why then should we 
grieve, that.a new child is born among the immortals, a 
new -member added to their happy society? We are 
spirits. That bodies should be lent us, ‘while they can 
afford us pleasure, assist: us in acquiring knowledge, or 
doing good to our fellow-creatures, is a kind and be- 
nevolent act of God. ‘When they become unfit for 
these purposes, and afford us pain: instead of pleasure, 


instead of an‘aid become an incumbrance, and answer. 


_ ‘none of the intentions for which they were given, it is 
equally kind‘and benevolent, that a way is provided by 
which we may get tid of them.’ Death is that way. 
We ourselves, in some cases, prudently choose a par- 
tial death. A mangled painful limb, which cannot be 
restored, we willingly cut off. He, who plucks outa 


tooth, parts with it freely, since the pain goes with it | 


and he, who quits the whole body, parts’ at once with 
all pains, and possibilities of pains and diseases, it was 
ee to, or capable of making him suffer. 
* From the Columbian Magazine, Vol. I, p. 208. Edétor. 
; Dr. Franklin’s brother, Mr, John Fraaklin. 
tS | ) Our 
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ius friend and we were invited abroad ona party of 
pleasure, which is to last-for ever. His chair was ready 
first, and he is gone before us. We could not all con 
veniently start together: and why should you and I be 
grieved at this, since we are soon to follow, and know 
where to find. him? 
. | Adieu. | 

Tia SS FRANKLIN. 


TO MADAME BRILLIANT. : 


The Ephemera an Emblem of human Life®. 


You may remember, my dear friend, that when 
we lately spent that happy day, in the delightful garden 
and sweet society of the Moulin Joly, I stopt.a little in 
one of our walks, and staid some time behind.the com- 
pany. We, had been shown numberless skeletons of a 
kind of little fly, called an ephemera, whose successive 
generations, we were told, were bred and expired within 
the day. I happened to see a living company of them 
ona leaf, who appeared to be engaged in conversation. 
You know I understand all the inferior animal tongtes: 
my too great application to the study of them is the 
best excuse I.can give for the little progress 1 have 
made in your charming language. I listened. through, 
curiosity to the discourse of these little creatures; but 
as they, in their national vivacity, spoke three or four 


* From the American Museum, Vol. VIII: p. 183. It was written dur. 
ing the author’s residence at Passy, and a translation of it at that time 
appeared in one of the Parisian periodical publications. This appears to 
be the original piece. Editor, . 

Giix: | - togteher, 
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together, I could make but little of their conversation, 
I found, however, by some: broken ‘expressions that J 
heard now and then, they were disputing» warmly on 
the merit of two foreign musicians, one a cousin, the 
other a muscheto; in which dispute they’ spent) their 
time, seemingly as regardless of the shortness. of life, as 
if they had been sure of living a month. Happy peo- | 
ple! thought I, you live certainly under a wise, just, and 
mild government, since you haye no public grievances 
to complain of, nor any subject: of contention, but the 
perfections or,impertections of foreign music. I turned 
my head from. them to an. old grey-headed one, who 
was single on» another Jeaf, and, talking to. himself. 
Petts amuséd. with his soliloquy, [put it down in writ- 
, in hopes it will likewise amuse her to whom Tam 

so a indebted for the most pleasing of all, amuse- 
ments, her delicious company, and heavenly harmony, 
« It was,” says he, * the opinion of learned philoso; 
phers of our race, who lived and flourished long before 
my time, that this vast world, the Moulin Joly, could not 
itself subsist more than eighteen, hours: and I think 
there was some foundation for that opinion; since, by - 
the apparent motion of the great luminary, that gives 
life to all nature, and which in my. time has evidently 
declined consider ably towards the ocean at the end of 
our earth, it must then finish its course, be extinguished 
in the waters that surround us, and leave the world in 
cold and darkness, necessarily producing universal 
death and destruction. I have lived seven of those 
hours ; a great age, being no less than four hundred 
and twenty minutes of tine. “How very few of us con- 
tinue so long? I have seen generations born, flourish, 
and expire. ay present friends are the children and 
| : grand- 
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grand-children of the friends of my youth,. who are 
now, alas no more! ‘And’I must’soon follow them : ; for, 
by the course of nature, though still in health, I carmot 
expect to live above seven’ or eight’ minutes longer. . 
What now avails all my toil and labour, in price 
honey-dew: on this leaf, which I cannot live to enjoy! 
What the ‘political struggles I have been’ engaged ‘in, 
for the good of my com-patriot inhabitants of this bush, 
or my philosophical studies, for the benefit of our race . 
in general! for’ in ‘politics (what can laws do without 
morals?) our present race’ of ephemere will in'a course 
of minutes become corrupt, like thoseof other and 
older bushes, and consequently as wretched: and in 
philosophy how small. our progress! Alas bart is long, 
and life is short! My friends would comfort me with 
the idea of a name, they say, I shall leave behind me; _ 
and they tell me, I have lived long enough: to nature 
and to glory. But:what will fame be:to:an-ephemera, 
who no longer exists? and what will become of all his- 
tory in ‘the eighteenth hour, when the world itself, even 
the whole Moulin Joly, shall come to its end, and 
-be buried in universal ruin?” | | 

‘To me, after all my eager pursuits, no soca aes 
now remain, but the: reflection ofa long life spent in 
meaning well, the sensible conversation of a few good 
lady ephemere, and now: and then:a kind smile and: a 
tune from the ever amiable Brilliant. ie 
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APPENDIX, No. I. 


CONTAINING PAPERS PROPER FOR INSERTION, BUT 
OMITTED, IN THE PRECEDING VOLUMES. 


Letter to Sir Hans Sloane*. 
Su R, June ay 1723 


HAVING lately been in the northern parts of Ame- 
rica, | have brought from thence a purse made of the 
asbestos, a piece of the stone, and a piece of the wood, 
the pithy part of which is of the same nature, and 
called by the inhabitants salamander cotton. As you 
are noted to be a lover of curiosities, I have informed 
you of these: and if you have any inclination to pur- 
chase or see them, let me know your pleasure, by a line 
directed for me at the Golden Fan in Little Britain, 
and | will wait upon you with them. 


I am, sir, 
Your most humble servant, 


B. FRANKLIN. 


! 


P.S. Lexpect to be out of town in two or three 
days, and therefore beg an immediate answer. 


* From the Gentleman's Magazine, for’ ——',_: 1780, where it appears 
among other original letters to Sir Hans Sloane, from different per- 


sons. Editor. 
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Letter to: Michael Collinson, Esq *. 
Dear SiR, .. 1, eo eRea ates] 
“ UNDERSTANDING that an account of our dear 
departed friend, Mr. Peter Collinson, is intended to be 
given to the public, I cannot omit expressing my ap- 
probation of the design. The characters of good men — 
are exémplary, and often stimulate the well disposed to 
an imitation, beneficial to mankind, and honourable to 
themselves. And as you may be unacquainted with 
the following instances of his zeal and usefulness in 
promoting Fegtetct ee which fell within my observa- 
tion, I take the liberty of informing you, that in 1730, 
a subscription library being set on foot at Philadelphia, 
he encouraged the design by making several very valu- 
able presents to it, and procuring others from his 
friends: and as the library company had a considerable 
sum arising annually to be laid out in books, and needed 
a judicious friend in London to transact the business 
for them, he voluntarily and cheerfully undertook that 
service, and executed it for more than thirty years suc- 
cessively, assisting in the choice of books, and taking 
the whole care of collecting and shipping them, with- 
out ever charging or accepting any consideration for 
his trouble. The success of this library (greatly owing 
to his kind countenance and: good advice) encouraged 
the erecting others in different places on the same plan 3, 
and it is supposed, there are now upwards of thirty sub- 
sisting in the several colonies, which have contributed 
greatly to the spreading of useful knowledge m that 
part of the world; the books he recommended’ being 


* From the London Magazine, for April, 1776, Editor, . 
: all 
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all of that kind, and the catalogue of this first library 
‘being much respected and followed by those libraries 
that succeeded. | 

During the same time he transmitted to the directors 
of the library the earliest accounts of every new Euro- 
pean improvement in agriculture and the arts, and every 
philosophical discovery; among which, in 1745, he 
sent over an account of the new German experiments 
in electricity, together with a glass tube, and some di- 
rections for using it so as to repeat those experiments. 
This was the first notice I had of that curious subject, 
which I afterwards prosecuted with some diligence, 
being encouraged by the friendly reception he gave to 
the letters | wrote to him upon it. Please to accept 
this small testimony of mine to his memory, for which 
I shall ever have the utmost respect; and believe me, 
with sincere esteem, dear sir, 


Your most humble servant, : 
B. FRANKLIN, — 
Letter respecting Captain Cook, 


To all captains and commanders of armed ships, acting 
by commission from the congress of the United 
States of America, now in war with Great Britain. 


GENTLEMEN, 

A SHIP having been fitted out from England, before - 
the commencement of this war, to make discoveries of 
new countries in unknown seas, under the conduct of 
that most celebrated navigator, Captain Cook,—an un- 
dertaking truly laudable in itself, as the increase of 

212 geographical 
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geographical knowledge facilitates the communication 
between distant nations, in the exchange of useful pro- 
ducts and manufactures, and the extension of arts 
‘whereby the common enjoyments of human life are 
multiplied and augmented, and science of other kinds 
increased, to the benefit.of mankind in general.—This 
is therefore most earnestly to recommend to every one 
of you, that in case the said ship, which is now expected 
to be soon in the European seas on her return, should © 
happen to fall into your hands, you would not consider 
her as an enemy, nor suffer any plunder to be made of 
the effects contained in her, nor obstruct her immediate 
return to England, by detaining her or sending her into 
any other part of Europe or America, but that you 
would treat the. said captain Cook and his people with 
all civility and kindness, affording them, as common 
friends to mankind, all the assistance in your power, 
which they may happen to stand in need of. In so 
doing, you will not only gratify the generosity of your 
own dispositions, but there is no doubt of your obtain- 
ing the approbation of the Eoneress *, and your own 
American owners. 
I have the honour to be, gentlemen, 
Your most obedient, &c, 
B. FRANKLIN, 


Minister plenipotentiary from the congress of the 
United States to the court of France, 


At Passy, near Paris, 
this 10th day of March, 1779. 
An 


* Dr. Kippis, in his Life of Captain Cook, had asserted, upon what he 
deemed unquestionable authority, pig Dr. Franklin’s orders were instantly 


reversed, 
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An Address to the Public, from the Pensylvania Society 
for promoting the Abolition of Slavery, and the Relief 
of free Negroes, unlawfully held in Bondage*. — 


IT is with peculiar satisfaction, we assure the friends 
of humanity, that, in prosecuting the design of our 
association, our endeavours have proved successful, far 
beyond our most sanguine expectations. 

Encouraged by this success, and by the daily pro- 
gress of that luminous and benign spirit of liberty, 
which is diffusing itself throughout the world, and hum- 
bly hoping for the continuance of the divine blessing 
on our labours, we have ventured to make an important 
addition to our original plan, and do, therefore, ear- 


reversed, and that it was directed by congress, to seize captain Cook, if 
an opportunity of doing it occurred: but, finding that the information was 
false, he addressed a letter to the editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine, in 
September, 1795, publicly acknowledging his mistake. 

In the American Museum, from which we have taken Dr. Franklin’s 
letter, the correspondent who communicated the letter says, that “ the ge- 
nerous proceeding of Dr. Franklin in writing it was so well known in Eng- 
Jand, and the sentiments it manifested so much approved by the government 
there, that, when Cook’s Voyage was printed, the admiralty sent to Dr. 
Franklin a copy of the same in three volumes quarto, accompanied with 
the elegant collection of plates, and a very polite letter from lord Howe, 
signifying, that the present was made with his majesty’s express approba- 
tion; and the royal society having, in honour of that illustrious navigator, 
one of their members, struck some gold medals to be distributed among his 
friends and the friends of his voyage, one of those medals, was also sent to 
Dr. Franklin, by order of the society, together with a letter from their 

worthy president, sir Joseph Banks, expressing likewise, that it was sent 
with the approbation of his majesty.” Editor. 5 | 

* In an American periodical publication, this address and the plan that 
follows it are ascribed to the pen of Dr Franklin, which induces us to 
give them a place here. Editor. . 
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nestly solicit the support and assistance of all, who can 
feel the tender emotions of sympathy and. compassion, 
or relish the exalted pleasure of beneficence. ‘ 

Slavery is such an atrocious debasement of human 
nature, that its very extirpation, if net performed with 
solicitous care, may sometimes open a souree of serious 
evils. | | 

The unhappy man, who has long been treated as a 
brute animal, too frequently sinks beneath the common 
standard of the human species. The galling chains, 
that bind his body, do also fetter his intellectual facul- 
ties, and impair the social affections of his heart. Ac- 
customed to move like a mere machine, by the will of 
a master, reflection is suspended; he has not the power 
of choice; and reason and conscience have but little in- 
fluence over his conduct, because he is chiefly governed 


by the passion of fear. He is poor and friendless— 


perhaps worn out by extreme labour, age, and disease. 
Under such circumstances, freedom may often prove 
# misfortune te himself, and prejudicial to society. 
--Attention to emancipated black people, it is there- 
fore to be hoped, will become a branch of our national 


police; but as far as we contribute to promote this, 


emancipation, so far that attention. is evidently a seri- 


ous duty incumbent on us, and which we mean to dis- _ 


charge to the best of our judgment and abilities. 

To instruct, to advise, to qualify those, who have been. 
restored to freedom, for-the exercise and enjoyment of 
civil liberty, to promote in them habits of industry, to 
farnish them with employments suited to their age, sex, 
talents, and other circumstances, and to procure their 
children an education calculated for their future situa- 


tien in life; these are the great ontlines of the annexed 


plan, 


le 
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plan, which we have adopted, and which we conceive 
will essentially promote the public good, and the hap- 
piness of these our hitherto too much neglected fellow- 
creatures, 

A plan so éxtensive cannot be carried into execution 
without considerable pecuniary resources, beyond the 
present ordinary funds of the society. We hope muck 
from the generosity of enlightened and benevolent free- 
men, and will gratefully receive any donations or sub- 
scriptions for this purpose, which may be made to our 
treasurer, James Statr, or to James Pemberton, chair- 
man of our committee of correspondence, 


Signed by order of the society, = 
BB. FRANKLIN, Presipenrt. 
Philadelphia, 
9th of November, 1789. 


. : 


Plan for improving the Condition of the Free Blacks. 


Tur business relative to free blacks shall be trans- 
acted by a committee of twenty-four persons, annually 
elected by ballot, at the meeting of this society, in the 
month called April; and in order to perform the differ- 
ent services with expedition, regularity, and energy, 
this committee shall resolve itself into the following 
sub-committees, viz: | 


f. 


A committee of inspection, who shall superintend the, 
morals, general conduct, and ordinary situation of the 
free negroes, and afford them advice and instruction, 
protection from wrongs, and other friendly offices. 


21n 4 I. 
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_A committee of guardians, who shall idea out chil- 
dren and young people with suitable persons, that they 
may (during a moderate time of apprenticeship,. or ser- 
vitude) learn some trade or other business of subsist- 
ence.. ‘he committee may effect this partly by a per- 
suasive influence on parents and the persons concerned ; 
and partly by co-operating with the laws, which are, or 
may be enacted for this, and similar purposes : in form- 
ing contracts on these occasions, the committee shall 
secure to the society, as far as may be practicable, the 
right of guardianship over the persons so_ bound. 

SIS IIk. 

A eommittee of education, who shall superintend the 
school-instruction of the children and youth of the free 
blacks; they may either influence them to attend re- 
gularly the schools, already established in this city, or 
form others with this view; they shall, in either case, 
provide, that the pupils may receive such learning, as 
is necessary for their future situation in life; and espe- 
cially a deep impression of the most important, and ge-_ 
nerally, acknowledged moral and religious principles. 
They shall also procure and preserve a regular record. 
of the marriages, births, and manumissions of all free 
blacks. 


IV. 


A committee of employ, who shall endeavour to pro- 
cure constant employment for those free negroes who 
are nble to work: as the want of this would occasion 
poyerty, idleness, and many vicious habits. This com- - 
mittee will, jby sedulous enquiry, be enabled to find 
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common labour for a great number; they will also pro- 
vide, that such, as indicate» proper talents, may learn 
various trades, which may be done by prevailing upon 
them to bind themselves for such, a term of years, as 
shall compensate their masters for the expence and 
trouble of instruction and maintenance. ‘The com- 
mittee may attempt the institution of some useful and 
simple manufactures, which require but little skill, and 
also may assist, in commencing busitiess, such as ap- 
pear to be qualified for it. 

Whenever the committee of inspection, ‘shall. find 
persons of any particular description requiring atten- 
tion, they shall immediately direct them to the..com- 
mittee, of whose care they are the. proper objects, 

In matters of a mixednature, ‘the’ committees’ shall 
confer, and, if necessary, act in concert... Affairs of 
great importance shall be referred to the whale com- 
mittee. ee 
The expence, incurred by at prosecution of this 
plan, shall be defrayed by a-fund, to be formed by do- 
nations, or subscriptions, for these particular purposes, | 
and to be kept separate from the other funds of this 
society. | 

The committee shall make & réport of their proceed- 
ings, and of the state of their stock, to the society, at. 
their quarterly meetings, in the months called. April 
and October. 


Philadelphia, 
26th October, 1789.— 
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Papers a Poem*.) 94») 


SOME wit of old—such wits of old there were— 
Whose hints show’d meaning, whose allusions care, 
By one brave stroke to mark. al] human‘kind, Gi : 
Call’d clear blank ‘paper ev’ry infant mind ; 
When still, as opening sense her dictates wrote, 
Fair virtue put a seal, or vice a blot. 


The thought was happy, pertinent, and true 5 
Methinks a genius might the plan pursue. 
I (can you pardon my presumption), I— 
Nowit, no genius, yet for once will try. 


Various the papers various wants produce; 
The wants of fashion, elegance, and use. 
Men-are as various : and,, if right I sean, 
Each sortof paper represents some) mun, 


Pray note the fop—half powder. and half tace~ 
Nice; as 4 bandbox were his dwelling-place: . 
He’s the gilt-paper, which apart you store, 

And lock. from vulgar hands in the ’scrutoire. 


» Mechanics, servants,. farmers, and so forth, 

Are.copy-paper, of.inferior worth; . 

Less priz’d, more useful, for your desk decreed, 
Free to all pens, and prompt at ev'ry need. 


The wretch, whom av’rice bids to pinch and spate, 
Starve, cheat, and pilfer, to enrich an heir, 
' Is coarse brown-paper ; such as pedlars choose 
To wrap.up wares, which better men will use. | 


Take next the miser’s contrast, who destroys 
Health, fame, and fortune, in a round of joys. 

* We have been told, that this poem is not Franklin’ s, and the name 
of some other person was at the time mentioned to us as the author; but 
as we have forgotten both the name and the authority, and as the poem — 
has been ascribed to Dr. Franklin in the American Museum, we think it 
not right to omit it, Editor, 
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Will any paper match him? Yes, throughout, 
He’s’a true sinking-paper, past all. doubt.: 


The retail politician’s anxious thought. 
Deems this side always right, and that stark nought 
He foams with censure ; with applause he raves— 
A dupe to rumours, and a tool of knaves ; 
He’ll want no type his weakness to proclaim, 
While such a thing as fools-cap has a name. . 


The hasty gentleman, whose blood runs high, 
Who picks’a quarrel, if you step awry, é 
Who can’t a jest, or hint, or look endure : 
What’s he? What? Towch-paper to be sure. 


What are our poets, take them as they fall, 
Good, bad, rich, poor, much read, not read.at all ? 
Them and their, works in, the same class you’ll find ;, 
They are the mere waste-paper of mankind, 


Observe the maiden, innocently sweet, 
She’s fair white-paper, an unsullied sheet ; 
On which the happy man, whom fate ordains, ° 
May write his name, and take her for his pains. © 


One instance mofe, and,only one I’il bring ; 

’Tis the great man who scorns a little thing, 

Whose thoughts, whose deeds, whose maxims are his own, 
Form’d on the feelings of his heart alone: ‘ 
True genuine royal-paper is his breast; — 

Of all: the kinds most precious, purest, best. 
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Plain Truth; or serious Considerations on the present 


State of the City of Pehtlaaetnhas and Province of 


P ensylvania: : 


BY A TRADESMAN OF PHILADELPHIA™. 


Capta urbe, nihil fit reliqui victis. Sed, per deos immortales, vos 
ego appello, qui semper domos, villas, signa, tabulas vestras, tante esti- 
niationis fecistis ; si ista, cujuscumque modi sint, que amplexamini, reti- 
nere, si voluptatibus vestris otium prebere vultis; expergisciniini ali- 
quando, & capessite rempublicam. Non agitur nunc de sociorum injariis ; 
libertas & anima nostra in dubio est. Dux hostium cum exercitu supra 
caput est. Vos cunctamini etiam nunc, & dubitatis quid faciatis? Scili- 
cet, res ipsa, aspera est, sed vos non timetis eam. Fmo vero niaxime; 
sed inertia & mollitid animi, alius alium expectantes, cunctamini; vide- 
licit, diis immortalibus confisi, qui hance rempublicam in maxiniis peri- 
culis servavere non votis, neque supplicits muliebribus, auxilia deorum 
parantur: vigilando, agendo, bene consulendo, prospere omnia cedunt. 
Ubi socordie tete atque ignavie tradideris, nequicquam deos implores ; 
irati, infestique sunt. . _,M, POR, CAT. IN SALUST. 


IT is said, the wise Italians make this proverbial 
remark on our nation, viz. The English. feel, but they 


* For this pamphlet we are indebted to the same American correspon- 
dent, who furnised us with the papers intitled. The Busy-Body: but it 
came too late for insertion in its proper place, which, agreeably to its date, 
is at the commencement of the present volume. Dr. W. Smith, in his 
eulogium on our author, delivered before the American philosophical 
society, speaks of this production as follows: ‘ In 1744, a Spanish priva- 
teer, having entered the Bay of Delaware, ascended as high as New- 
castle, tothe great terror of the citizens of Philadelphia. On this occasion 
Franklin wrote his first political pamphlet called Plain Truth, to exhort 
his fellow-citizens to the bearing of arms; which laid the foundation of 
those military asseciations, which followed, at different times, for the 
defence of the country,”? We presume that Dr. Smith is correct in his 
date, but the copy sent us by our correspondent, which is the second edi- 
tion, was printed in 1747. Editor. 
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do not see. Thatis, they are sensible of inconveniences 
when they are present, but do not take sufficient care 
to prevent them: their natural courage makes them 
too little apprehensive of danger, so that they are often 
surprised by it, unprovided of the proper’ means of 
security. ‘When it is too late, they are sensible of their 
imprudence : after great fires, they provide buckets and 
engines: after a pestilerice, they think of keeping clean 
their streets and common sewers: and when a town has 
been sacked by their enemies, they provide for its 
defence, &c. This kind of after-wisdom is indeed so 
common with us, as to occasion the vulgar, though 
very insignificant saying, When the steed ts stolen, ‘you 
shut the stable door. 

But the more insensible we generally are of public 
danger and indifferent when warned of it, so much the 
more freely, openly, and earnestly, ought such as ap- 
prehend it to speak their sentiments; that, if possible, 
those who seem to sleep may be awakened, to think of 
some means of ayoiding or preventing the mischief, 
before it be too late. | 

Believing therefore, that it is my duty, I shall honestly 
speak my mind in the following paper. 

War, at this time, rages over a great part of the 
known world; our newspapers are weekly filled with 
fresh accounts of the destruction it every wher. >ceca- 
sions. Pensylvania, indeed, situate in the. centre of 
the colonies, has hitherto enjoyed profound repose ; and 
though our nation is engaged in a bloody war, with two 
great and powerful kingdoms, yet, defended, in a great 
degree, from the French, on the one hand, by the 
northern provinces, and from the Spaniards, on the 

other, 
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other, by the southern, at no small.expence to each, our 
people have, till lately, slept securely in their habita- 
tions. 

There is no Rg cpt colony, excepting potion but has 
made some kind of provision for its defence; many of 
them have therefore never been attempted by an ene- 
my; and others, that were attacked, have generally 
defended themselves with success. The length and 
difficulty of our bay and river have been thought so 
effectual a security to us, that hitherto no means have 
been entered into, that might discourage an attempt 
upon us, or prevent its succeeding. 

But whatever security this might have been while 
both country and city were poor, and the advantage to 
be expected scarce worth the hazard of an attempt, it 
is now doubted, whether we can any longer safely 
depend upon it. Our wealth, of late years much en- 
creased, is one strong temptation, our defenceless state 
another, to induce an enemy to attack us; while the 
acquaintance they have lately gained with our Bay and 
river, by means of the prisoners and flags of truce they 
have had among us; by spies which they almost every 
where maintain, and perhaps from traitors among our- 
selves; with the facility of getting pilots to conduct 
them ; and the known absence of ships of war, during the 
greatest part of the year, from both Virginia and New 
York, ever since the war began, render the appearance 
of success to the enemy far more promising, and there- 
fore highly encrease our danger. 

That our enemies may have spies abroad, and some . 
even in these colonies, will not be made much doubt of, 
when it is considered, that such has been the practice 
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of all nations in all ages, whenever they were engaged, 

or intended to engage, in war. Of this we have an early 

example in the book of Judges (too pertinent to our case, 

and therefore I must beg leave a little to enlarge upon 

it) where we are told, Chap. xviii, v. 9. That the 

children of Dan sent of their family five men from their 

coasts to spie out. the land, and search it, saying, Go, 

_search the land. These Danites it seems were at this time 
not very orthodox in their religion, and their spies met 

with a certain idolatrous priest of their own persuasion, 

v. 3, and they said to him, Who brought thee hither? 

What makest thou in this place? And what hast thow 

here? [Would to God no such priests were to be found 

among us]. And they said unto him, v. 5. Ask counsel 

of God, that we may know, whether our way which we go 

shall be prosperous: and the priest said unto them, Go in 

peace ; before the Lord is your way wherein you go. [Are 
there no priests among us, think you, that might, in 

the like case, give an enemy as good encouragement ? 

It is well known, that we have numbers of the same 

religion. with those, who of late encouraged the French 

to invade our Mother Country.] dnd they came, verse 

7, to Laish, and saw the people that were therein, how 

they dwelt CARELESS, after the manner of the Zido- 

gians,, QUIET and sECURE. They thought themselves 
secure, no. doubt; and as they never had been disturbed, 

vainly imagined they never should. It is not unlikely, 

that some might see the danger they were exposed to 

“by living in that careless manner; but that, if these pub- 
licly expressed their apprehensions, the rest reproached 

them as timorous persons, wanting courage or confi- 

dence in their gods, who (they might say) had hitherto 

protected 
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protected them: But the spies, verse 8, returned, and 
said to their countrymen, verse 9, Arise, that we may 
go upagainst them; for we have seen the land, and behold 
it is very good! And are ye still? Be not slothful to go. 
Verse 10, when-ye go, ye shall come to a people SECURE : 
[that is, a people that apprehend no danger, and there- 
fore have made no provision against it; great encou- 
ragement this !] and to a large land, and a place where 
there is no want of any thing. What could they desire 
more? Accordingly we find, in the following verses, 
that six hundred men only, appomted with weapons of 
war, undertook the conquest of this large land; know- 
ing that 600 men, armed and aiedipithed, weal be an 
over-match perhaps for 60,000, unarmed, undisciplin- 
ed, and off their guard. And when they went against 
it, the idolatrous priest, verse 17, with his graven image, 
and his ephod, and his seraphim, and his molten image, 
[plenty of superstitious trinkets] joined with them, and, 
no doubt, gave them all the intelligence and assistance 
in his power; his heart, as the text assures us, bemg 
glad, perhaps for reasons more than one. And now, 

what was the fate of | poor Laish! The 600 men being 
arrived, found, as the spies had reported, a people 
QUIET and SECURE, verse 20, 21, And they smote them 
with. the edge of the sword, and burnt the city with FRE 5 
and there was nO DELIVERER, because it was far from 
Zidon.---Not so far from Zidon, however, as Pensylva- 
nia is from Britain; and yet we are, if possible, more — 
careless than the people of Laish! As the scriptures are 
given for our reproof, instruction and warning, may 
we make a due use of this example, before it be too hate! 


And is our country, any more than our city, altoge- 
ther | 
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ther free from danger? Perhaps not. We have, it) is 
true, had a long peace with the Indians: but itis along 
peace indeed, as well as along lane, that has no end- 
ing. The French know. the power and importance of 
the Six Nations, and spare no, artifice, pains or ex- 
pence, to gain them to their interest. By their priests 
they have converted many to their religion, and these*. 
have openly espoused their cause. ‘The rest appear ir- 
resolute what part to take; no persuasions, though en- 
forced with costly presents, haying yet been able to 
engage them generally on our side, though we had 
numerous forces on their borders, ready to second and 
support them. What then may be expected, now those 
forces are, by orders from the crown, to be disbanded, 
when our boasted expedition is laid aside, through want 
(as it may appear to them) either of strength or cou- 
rage ; when they see, that the French and their Indians, 
boldly, and with impunity, ravage the frontiers of New. 
York, and scalp the inhabitants; when those few In- 
dians, that engaged with us against the French, are left 
exposed to their resentment: when they consider these 
things, is there no danger that, through disgust at our 
usage, Joined with fear of the French power, and great- 
er confidence in. their promises and protection than in 
ours, they may be wholly gained over by our enemies, 
and join in the war against us? If such should be the 
case, which God forbid, how soon may the mischief 
spread to our. frontier countries? And what. may we 
expect to be the consequence, but desertion of planta- 
tions, ruin, bloodshed and confusion ! — 


* ; The praying indiana: ; 
NOL. 111. 2M Perhaps. 
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Perhaps some in the city, towns, atid plantations 
near the river, may say to themselves, “ An Indian war 
on the frontiers will not affect us ; the enemy will never 
come near our habitations; let those concerned take 
care of themselves.” | And others who live in the coun- 
try, when they are told of the danger the city is in 
from dttempts by sea, may say, “ What is that to us? 
The enemy will be satisfied with the plunder of the 
town, and never think it worth his while to visit our 
plantations: let the town take care of itself.”---These 
are not mere suppositions, for | have heard some talk 
in this strange manner. But are these the sentiments 
of true Pensylvanians, of fellow-countrymen, or even 
of men, that have comimon sense or goodness? Is not 
the whole province one body, united by living under 
the sanie laws, and enjoying the same privileges? Are 
not the people of city and country connected as rela- 
tions, both by blood and marriage, and-in friendships 
equally dear? Are they not likewise united in mterest, 
and mutually useful and necessary to each other? 
When the feet are wounded, shall the head say, it is 
not me; [ will not trouble myself to contrive relief! Or 
if the head is in danger, shall the hands say, we are 
not affected, and therefore will lend no assistance! No. 
For so would the body be easily destroyed: but when 
all parts join their endeavours for its security, it is often 
preserved. And such should be the union between the 
country and the town; and such their mutual endea- 
vours for the safety of the whole. When New Eng~ 
land, a distant colony, involved itself ina grievous debt 
to reduce Cape Breton, we freely gave four thousand 
pounds for their relief. And at another time, remem- 
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bering that Great Britain, still more distant, groaned 
under heavy taxes in supporting the war, we threw in 
our mite to their assistance, by a free gift of three 
thousand pounds: and shall country and town join in 
helping strangers (as those comparatively are) and yet 
refuse to assist each other? 

But whatever different opinions we have of our se- 
curity in other respects, our TRADE, all seem to agrees 
is in danger of being ruined in another year. The 
great success of our enemies, in two different cruizes 
this last sammer in our bay, must give them the great- 
est encouragement to repeat more frequently their 
visits, the profit bemg almost certain, and the risk 
next to nothing. Will not the first effect of this be, 
an enhancing of the price of all foreign goods to the 
tradesman and farmer, who use or consume them? For 
the rate of insurance will increase, in proportion to the 
hazard of importing them; and in the same proportion 
will the price of those goods increase. If the price of 
the tradesman’s work, and the farmer’s produce, would 
increase equally with the price of foreign commodities, 
the damage would not be so great: but the direct con- 
trary must happen. For the same hazard or rate of in- 
surance, that raises the price of what is imported, must 
be deducted out of, and lower the price of what is ex- 
ported. Without this addition and deduction, as long 
as the enemy cruize at our capes, and take those vessels 
that attempt to go out, as well as those that endeavour 
to come in, none can afford to trade, and business must 
be soon.at a stand. And will not the consequences be, 
a discouragement of many of the vessels that used to 
eome from other places to purchase our produce, and 
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thereby a turning of the trade to ports that ean be en-~ 
tered with léss Tati gets and capable of: furnishing them 
with the same commodities, as New York, &c.; a les- 
sening of business to every shopkeeper, together with 
multitudes of bad debts, the high rate of goods dis- 
couraging the buyers, and the low rates of their labour 
and produce, rendering them unable to pay for what they — 
had bought; loss of employment to the tradesman, and’ 
bad pay for what little he does; and lastly, loss of many 
inhabitants, who will retire to other provinces not sub- 
ject to the like inconveniences ; whence a lowering of 
the value of lands, lots, and houses. 

The enemy, no doubt, have been told, that the peo- 
ple of Pensylvania are Quakers, and against all defence, 
from a principle of conscience; ‘this, though true of a 
part, and that a small part only of the inhabitants, ‘is 
commonly said of the whole; and what may make it 
look probable to strangers is, that in fact, nothing is 
done by any part of the people towards their defence. 
But to refuse defending one’s self, or one’s country, is 
so unusual a thing among mankind, that possibly they 
may not believe it, till by experience, they find they 
can come higher and higher up our river, seize our ves- 
sels, land and plunder our plantations and villages, and. 
retire with their booty unmolested. “Will not this cons, 
firm the report, and give them the greatest encourage- 
ment to strike one bold stroke for ae city, and for the 
whole plunder of the river ? | ; 

It is said by some, that the expence of a vessel, to 
guard our trade, would be very heavy,- greater-than 
perhaps all the enemy can be supposed to take from us 
at sea would amount of and that it would be cheaper 

for 
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for the government to open an insurance office, and 
pay all losses. But is this right reasoning? I think not; 
for what the enemy takes is clear loss to us, and gain 
to him ; increasing his riches and strength, as much as 
it diminishes ours, so making the difference double ; 
whereas the money, paid our own tradesmen for build- 
ing and fitting out a vessel of defence, remains in the 
country, and ouiaaaias among us; what is paid to the 
officers and seamen, that navigate her, is also spent 
ashore, and soon gets into other hands; the farmer re- 
ceives the money for her provisions, and, on the whole, 
nothing is clearly lost to the country but her wear and 
tear, or so much as she sells for at the end of the war 
less than her first cost. This loss, and a trifling one it 
is, is all the inconvenience; but how many and how 
great are the conveniences and advantages! and should 
the enemy, through our supineness and neglect to pro- 
vide for the defence both of our trade and country, be 
encoutaged to attempt this city, and after plundering 
us of our goods, either burn it, or put it to ransom, how 
great would that loss be! besides the confusion, terror, 
and distress, so many hundreds of families would be 
involved in! 

The thought of this latter circumstance so much 
affects me, that I cannot forbear expatiating somewhat 
more upon it. You have, my dear countrymen and 
fellow citizens, riches to tempt a considerable force to 
unite and attack you, but are under no ties or engage- 
ments to unite for your defence. Hence, on the first 
alarm, terror will spread over all; and as no man can 
with certainty depend that another will stand by him, 
‘beyond doubt very many will seek safety by a speedy 

2m 3 | flight 
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flight. Those, that are reputed rich, will flee, through 
fear of torture, to make them’ produce more than they 
are able. The man, that has a wife and children, will 
find them hanging on his neck, beseeching him with 
tears to quit the city, and save his life, to guide and 
protect them in that time of general desolation and 
ruin. All will run into confusion, amidst cries and la- 
mentations, and the hurry and disorder of departers, 
carrying away their effects. The few that remain will 
be unable to resist. Sacking the city will be the first, 
and burning it, in all probability, the last act of the 
enemy. This, I believe, will be the case, if you have 
timely notice. But what must be your condition, if 
suddenly surprized, without previous alarm, perhaps in 
the night! Confined to your houses, you will have 
nothing to trust to but the enemy’s mercy. Your best 
fortune will be, to fall under the power of commanders 
of king’s ships, able to controul the mariners; and not 
into the hands of licentious privateers. Who can, with- 
out the utmost horror, conceive the miseries of the 
latter! when your persons, fortunes, wives, and. daugh- 
ters, shall be subject to the wanton and unbridled rage, 
rapine, and lust, of negroes, mulattoes, and others, the 
vilest and most abandoned of mankind*. A dreadful 


* By accounts, the ragged crew of the Spanish ‘privateer that plun- 
dered Mr. Liston’s, and another plantation, a little below Newcastle, was 
composed of such as these. The honour and humanity of their officers 
may be judged of, by the treatment they gave poor capiain Brown, whom 
they took with Martin’s ship in returning from their cruize. Because he 
bravely defended himself and vessel longer than they expected, for which 
every generous enemy would have esteemed him, did they, after he bad 
struck and submitted, barbarously stab and murder him, though on his 
knees begging quarter ! 
, scene ! 
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scene! which some may represent as exaggerated. I 
think it my duty to warn you: judge for yourselves. 

It is true, with very little notice, the rich may shift 
for themselves. The means of speedy flight are ready 
in their hands; and with some previous care to lodge 
money and effects in distant and secure places, though 
they should lose much, yet enough may be left them, 
and to spare. But most unhappily circumstanced in- 
deed are we, the middling people, the tradesmen, 
shopkeepers, and farmers of this province and city! 
We cannot all fly with our families; and if we could, 
how shall we subsist? No; we and they, and what little 
we have gained by hard labour and industry, must bear 
the brunt: the weight of contributions, extorted by the 
enemy (as it is of taxes among ourselves) must be surely 
borne by us. Nor can it be avoided, as we stand at 
present; for though we are numerous, we are quite de- 
fenceless, having neither forts, arms, union, nor disci- 
pline. And though it were true, that our trade might 
be protected at no great expence, and our country and 
our city easily defended, if proper measures were but 
taken; yet, who shall take these measures? Who shall 
pay that expence? On whom may we fix our eyes with 
the least expectation, that they will do any thing for 
our security? Should we address that wealthy and 
powerful body of people, who have ever since the war 
governed our elections, and filled almost every seat in 
our assembly ; should we intreat them to consider, if 
- not as friends, at least as legislators, that protection is as 
truly due from the government to the people, as obedi- 
ence from the people to the government ; and that if, on 
account of their religious scruples, they themselves 

2m 4 | could 
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éould do no act for our defence, yet they might retire, 
relinquish their power. for a season, quit the helm to 
freer hands during the present tempest, to hatids, cho- 
sen by their own interest too, whose prudence ahd no- 
deration, with regard to them, they might safely con- 
fide in; secure, from their own native strength, of re- 
suming apain their prescnt station, whenever it shall 
please them: should we remind them, that the public 
money, raised from all, belongs to all; that since they 
. have, for their own ease, and to secure themselves in 
the quiét enjoyment of their religious principles (and 
may they long enjoy them) expended such large sums 
to oppose petitions, and engage favourable representa- 
tions of their conduct, if they themselves could by no 
means be free to appropriate any part of the public 
money for our defence; yet it would be no more than 
justice, to spare us a reasonable sum for that purpose, 
which they might easily give to the king’s use as here- 
tofore, leaving all the appropriation to others, who 
would faithfully apply it as we desired: should we tell 
them, that though the treasury be at present empty, it 
may soon be filled by the outstanding public debts col- 
lected ; or at least credit might be had for such a sum, 
‘on a single vote of the assembly: that though they 
themselves may be resigned and easy under this naked, 
defenceless state of the country, it is far otherwise with 
a very great part of the people ; with us, who can have — 
no confidence that God will protect those, that neglect 
the use of rational means for their security; nor have 
any reason to hope, that our losses, if we should suffer 
any, may be made up by collections in our favour at 
home. Should we conjure them by all the ties of neigh- 
bi i bourhood 
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bourhood, friendship, justice, and humanity, tO consi- 
der these things; and what distraction, misery, and 
confusion, what desolation and distress, may possibly 
be the effect of their unseasonable predominancy and 
perseverance ; yet all would be in vain: for they have 
already been, by great numbers of the people, petitioned 
in vain. Our late governor did for years solicit, re- 
quest, and even threaten them in vain. The council 
have since twice remonstrated to them in vain. Their 
religious prepossessions are unchangeable, their obsti- 
nacy invincible. Is there then the least hope remain- 
ing, that from that quarter any thing shouid arise for 
Our security ? 

And is our prospect better, if we turn our eyes to the . 
‘strength of the opposite party, those great and rich men, 
merchants and others, who are ever railing at Quak- 
ers for doing what their principles seem to require, and 
what in charity we ought to believe they think their 
duty, but take no one step themselves for the public 
safety. ‘They have so much wealth and influence, if 
they would use it, that they might easily, by their endea- 
vours and example, raise a military spirit among us, 
make us fond, studious of, and expert in, martial disci- 
pline, and affect every thing that is necessary, under 
God, for our protection, But envy seems to have 
_ taken possession of their hearts, and to have eaten out 
and destroyed every generous, noble, publie-spirited sen- 
timeat, } Rage at the disappointment of their little 
‘schemes for power, gnaws their souls, and fills them 
with such cordial hatred to their opponents, that every 
“proposal, by the execution of which those may receive 
benefit as well as themselves, is rejected with indigna- 

ay od . tion 
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tion. ‘“ What,” say they, “ shall we lay out our money 
to protect the trade of Quakers? Shall we fight to de- 
fend Quakers? No; let the trade perish, and the city 
burn; let what will happen, we shall never lift a finger 
to prevent it. Yet the Quakers have consczence to plead 
for their resolution not to fight, which these gentlemen 
have not. Conscience with you, gentlemen, is on the 
other side of the question: conscience enjoins it as a 
duty on you (and indeed I think it such on every 
man) to defend your country, your friends, your aged 
parents, your wives, and helpless children: and yet you 
resolve not to perform this duty, but act contrary to 
your own consciences, because the Quakers act accord- 
ing to theirs. Till of late, I could scarce believe the 
story of him, who refused to pump in a sinking ship;~ 
because one on board, whom he hated, would be saved 
by it as well as himself. But such, it seems, is the un- 
happiness of human nature, that our passions, when 
violent, often are too hard for the united force of rea- 
son, duty, and religion. 
Thus unfortunately are we circumstance. at »this 
time, my dear countrymen and fellow-citizens; we, I 
mean, the middling people ; the farmers, shopkeepers, 
and tradesmen of this city and country. Through the 
dissensions of our leaders, through mistaken principles 
of religion, joined with a love of worldly power, on the 
one hand ; through pride, envy, and implacable resent- - 
ment on the other; our lives, our families, and little 
fortunes, dear to us as any great man’s can be to him, 
are to remain continually exposed to destruction, from 
_an enterprising, cruel, now well-informed, and by suc- 
cess encouraged, enemy. It seems as if heaven, justly 
| displeased 
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displeased at our growing wickedness, and determined 
to punish* this once-favoured land, bad suffered our 
chiefs to engage in these foolish and mischievous con- 
tentions, for tile posts and paliry distinctions, that our 
hands might be bound up, our understandings darkened 
and misled, and every means of our security neglected. 
It seems as if our greatest men, our cives nobilissimi+ of 
both parties, had sworn the ruin of the country, and 
invited the French, our most inveterate enemy to de- 
stroy it. Where then shall we scek for. succour and 
protection? The government we are immediately under 
denies it to us; and if the enemy comes, we are far 
trom Zidon, and there is no deliverer near. Our case is 
dangerously bad; but perhaps there is yet a remedy, if 
we have but the prudence and the spirit to apply it. 

If this new flourishing city, and greatly improving 
colony, is destroyed and ruined, it will not be for want 
of numbers of inhabitants able to bear arms in its de- 
fence. It is computed, that we have at least (exclu- 
sive of the Quakers) sixty thousand fighting men, ac- 
quainted with fire arms, many of them hunters and 
marksmen, hardy and bold. All we want is order, dis- 
cipline, and a few cannon. At present we are like the 


* When God determined to punish his chosen people, the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem, who, though breakers of his other laws, were scrupulous obe ; 
servers of that one, which required keeping holy the Sabbath-day ; he suf- 
fered even the strict observation of that command to be their ruin: for 
Pompey, observing that they then obstinately refused to fight, made a ge- 
neral assault on that day, took the town, and butchered them with as little 
mercy as he found resistance. JOSEPHUS, 


+ Conjuravere cives nobilissimi patriam incendere; GALLORUM GEN- 
EM, infestissimam nomini Romano, ad bellum arcessunt. 


a 
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separate filaments of flax before the thread is formed, 
without strength, because without connection; but 
uNION would make us strong, and even formidable, 
Though the great should neither help nor join us $ 
though they should even oppose our uniting, from some 
mean views of their own, yet, if we resolve upon it, and 
it please God to inspire us with the necessary prudence 
and vigour, it may be effected.’ Great numbers of our 
people are of British race, and though the fierce fight-. - 
ing animals of those happy islands are said to abate 
their native fire and intrepidity, when removed toa fo- 
reign clime, yet with the people it is not so; our neigh- 
bours of New England afford the world a convincing 
proof, that Britons, thongh a hundred years. trans- 
planted, and to the remotest part of the earth, may yet 
retain, even to the third and fourth descent, that zeal 
for the public good, that military prowess, and that un- 
daunted spirit, which has in every age distinguished 
their nation. What numbers have we likewise of those 
brave people, whose fathers in the last age made so glo- 
rious a stand for our religion and liberties, when invaded 
by a powerful French army, joined ‘by Irish: Catholics, 
under a bigotted popish king! Let the memorable siege 
of Londonderry, and the signal actions of the Iniskil- 
lingers, by which the heart of that prince’s schemes 
was broken, be perpetual testimonies of the courage 
and conduct of those noble warriors! Nor are there 
wanting amongst us, thousands of that warlike nation, 
whose sons have ever since the time of Ceesar main- 
tained the character he gave their fathers, of joining 
the most odstinate courage to all the other military vir- 
tues: 1 mean the brave and steady Germans. Num- 
bers of whom have actually borne arms in the service 
| ; of 
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of their respective princes; and if ‘they fought well for 
their tyrants and oppressors, would they refuse to unite 
with us in defence of their newly acquired and most 
precious liberty and property? Were this union formed, 
were we once united, thoroughly armed and disciplined, 
was every thing in our power done for our'security, as 
far as human means and foresight could provide, we 
might then, with more propriety, humbly ask the assist- 
ance of Heaven, and a blessing on our lawful endea- 
vours. The very fame of our strength and readiness 
would be a means of discouraging our enemies; for it 
is a wise and truesaying, that one sword often keeps ano- 
ther in the scabbard. The way to secure peace is to be 
prepared for war. They, that are on their guard, and 
appear ready to receive their adversaries, are in much 
less danger of being attacked, than the supine, secure 
and negligent. We have yet a winter before us, which 
may afford a good and almost sufficient opportunity for 
this, if we seize and improve it with a becoming vigour. 
And if the hints contained’in this paper are so happy 
as to meet with a suitable disposition of mind in his 
‘countrymen and fellow-citizens, the writer of it will, in 
a few days, lay before them a form of an AssocIATION 
for the purposes herein mentioned, together with a 
practicable scheme for raising the money necessary for 
the defence of our trade, city, and country, without 
laying a burthen on any man. 

May the God of wisdom, strength, and power, the Lord 
of the armies of Israel, inspire us with prudence in this time 
of danger, take away from us all the seeds of contention 
and division, and unite the hearts and counsels of all of us, 
of whatever sect or nation, in one bond of peace, brotherly 
love, and generous public spirit; may he give us strength 
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and resolution to amend our tives, and remove from amore. 

us every thing that is displeasing to lim ; afford us his most 

gracious protection, confourd the designs of our enemies, 
‘ Me q ve £135) 4 | ry P ° 

and give peacein ull our borders, as the sincere prayer of 


A TRADESMAN of Philadelphia. 
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_ Four Letters* to George Whatley, Esq. Treasurer of the 
Foundling Hospital, London. 


Letter I. 


Passy, near Paris, Aug. 21, 1784. 
MY DEAR OLD FRIEND, 


1 RECEIVED your kind letter of May 3, 1783. 1 
am ashamed that it has been so long unanswered, The 
indolence of old age, frequent indisposition, and too 
much business, are my only excuses. I had great plea- 
sure In reading it, as it informed me of your welfare. | 

Your excellent little work, “ The Principles of 
Trade,” is too little known. I wish you would send me 
a copy of it by the bearer, my grandson and secretary, 
whom I beg leave to recommend to your civilities. I 
would get it translated and printed here, and if your 
bookseller has any quantity of them left, I should be 
glad he would send them to America. The ideas of 


* These letters did not come’ into our possession till the preceding 
-sheets and even the subsequent appendix were printed. Weare indebted 
for them to Mr. I. T. Rutt, the originals of which were put into his hands 
about twelve years ago by a relation of his, the nephew of the gentleman 
to whom they were addressed. ‘“ Mr. Whatley, the friend of Dr. 
Franklin,” Mr. Rutt informs us, “ had engaged in mercantile pur- 
suits, and was for some time a British consul in the Mediterranean, 
During the latter years of his life, he devoted his time to various objects 
of public utility, for which be was well qualified, and particularly attached 
himself to the interests of the Foundling Hospital, of which he was the 
treasurer. He died in 1791, aged 82, having survived his correspondent 
pot quitea vear.” Editor, 
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our people there, though rather better than those that 
prevail in Europe, are not so geod as they should be: 
and that piece might be of service among them. | 

Since and soon after the date of your letter, we lost, 
unaccountably as well as unfortunately, that worthy, 
valuable young man you mention, your namesake 
‘Maddeson. He was infinitely regretted by all that 
knew him. ) } 

Iam sorry your favourite charity does not go on as 
you “could wish it. It is shrunk indeed by your admit- 
ting only 60 children in a year. What you have told 
your brethren respecting America is true. If you find 
it difficult to dispose of your children in England, it 
looks as if you had too many people. And yet you are 
afraid of emigration. A subscription is lately set on 
foot here to encourage and assist mothers in nursing 
their infants Arak, at home; the practice of send- 
ing them, to the Linfans Troucés petting risen here to a 
moustrous excess, as by the annual bills it appears they 
amount to near one third of the children born in Paris. 
This subscription is likely to succeed, and may do a 
great deal of good, though it cannot answer all the 
purposes ¢ ofa Mheenag hospital. 

Your eyes. must continue very good, since you are 
-ableto write so. small a hand without spectacles. I 
cannot distinguish a letter even of large print, but am 
happy in the ‘invention of double spectacles, which, 
serving for distant objects as well.as near ones, make 
my eyes as useful tome as ever they were. If all the 
other defects and infirmities of old age could be ag 
easily-and cheaply remedied, it would be worth while, 
my friend, to live a good deal jonger. But I look upon 

ain bans | death 
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death to be as necessary to our constitutions as sleep. 
We shall rise refreshed in the morning.---Adieu,, and 


believe me ever, 
Your's most affectionately, 


B. FRANKLIN. 


Letter II. . 
| Passy, May 19, 1785. 
DEAR OLD FRIEND, 
I RECEIVED the very good letter you sent me by, 


my grandson, together with your resemblance, which is 
placed in my chamber and gives me great pleasure:. 
there is no trade, they say, without returns, and there- 
fore I am punctual in making those you have ordered. 
I intended this should have been a long epistle, but I 
am interrupted, and can only add, that I am ever, _ 


Yours, most affectionately, 


B. FRANKLIN. 


My grandson presents his most affectionate respects... 


Letter III. . 
Passy, May ~ 1785, 
DEAR OLD FRIEND, 


« LSENT youa few lines the other day with fhe me- 


dallion, when I should have written more, but was pre- 


vented by the coming in of a bauvard, who worried me 
ail till 
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till evening. T boré with him, and now you ate te 
bear with me, for I shall probably bavarder in answer- 
ing your letter. . 

I am not acquainted with the saying of Alphonsus, 
which you allude to as a sanctification of your rigidity 
in refusing to allow me the plea of old age as an ex- 
cuse for my want of exactitude in correspondence. 
What was that saying ?---You do not, it seems, feel any 
occasion for such an excuse, though you are, as you 
say, rising 75, but I am rising (perhaps more properly 
falling) 80---atid 1 leave the excuse with you till you 
arrive at that age; perhaps you may thén be more sen- 
sibie of its validity, and see fit to use it for yourself. 

I must agree with you, that the gout is bad, and that 
the stone is worse. I am happy in not having ther 
both together, and I join in your prayer, that you may 
live till you die without either. But I doubt the author 
of the epitaph you sent me is a little mistaken, when,.. 

gia of the world, he says, that 


He he’er car’d a pin 
What they said or may say of the mortal within. 


It is so natural to wish to be well spoken of, whether 
alive or dead, that | imagine he could not be quite 
éxempt from that desire, and that at least he wished to 
be thought a wit, or he would not have given himself — 
the trouble of writing so good an epitaph to leave be- 
hind him. Was it not worthy of his care, that the 
world should say he was an honest and a good man? [ 
like better the concluding sentiment in the old song, 
called the old man’s wish, wherein, after wishing for a 
warm house in a country town, an easy horse, some 
good old authors, ingenious and cheerful companions, 
pudding on ae he with stout alé and 4 bottle of. 

burgundy, 


wr 
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burgundy, &c. &c. in separate stanzas, each ending 
wath this burden, 


“May T govern my passions with absolute sway, 
And grow wiser and better as strength wears away, 
Without gout or stone by a gentle decay— 


she adds for the Jast stanza, 


With courage undaunted may I face my last day, 

And when Iam gone may the better sort say, 

In the morning when sober, in the evening when mellow, 
He’s gone-——and not left behind him kis fellow, 

For he govern’d his passions, &e. 

What signifies our wishing? Things happen after 
all as they will happen. 1 have sung that wishing song 
a thousand times when I was young, and now find at 
fourscore, that the three contraries have befallen me, 
being subject to the gout, and the stone, and not being 
yet master of all my passions. Like the proud girl in 
my country, who wished and resolved not to marry a 
parson, ner a presbyterian, nor an Irishman, and at 
Jength found herself married to an Insh presbyterian 
parson! You see I have some reason to wish that in a 
future state I may not only oe as well as I was, but a 
little better. And I hope it: for I too, with your poet, 
trust in God. And when I observe, that there is great 
frugality as well as wisdom in his works, since he has 
been evidently sparing, both of labour and materials ; 
for by the various wonderful inventions of propagation, 
he has provided for the continual peopling his world 
with plants and animals without being at the trouble of 
repeated new creations; and by the natural reduction 
of compound substances to their original elements, 
capable of being employed in new compositions, he has 
prevented the necessity of creating new matter; for 

¥ 4, that 
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that. the earth, water, air, and perhaps fire, which being 
compounded, form wood, do, when the wood is dis- 
solved, return, and again become air, earth, fire and 
water :---I say, that when I see nothing annihilated, and 
not even a drop of water wasted, I cannot suspect the 
annihilation of souls, or believe that he will suffer the 
daily waste of millions of minds ready made that now 
exist, and put himself to the continual trouble of mak- 
ing new ones. Thus finding myself to exist,in the 
world, I believe I shall in some shape or other always 
exist. And with all the inconveniences human life is . 
‘liable to, I shall not object to a new edition of mine; 
hoping, however, that the errata of the last’ may be 

‘corrected. babs | 
I return your note of children received in the 
foundling hospital at Paris, from 1741 to 1755 inclu- 
sive, and I have added the years preceding, as far back 
as 1710, together with the general christenings of the. 
city ; and the years succeeding, down to 1770." Those | 
‘since that period I have not been able to obtain. I 
have noted in the margin the gradual increase, viz. 
from every tenth child so thrown upon the public, till it 
comes to every'third. Fifteen years have passed since 
the last account, and probably it may now amount to 
one half. Is it right to encourage this monstrous defi- 
‘ciency of natural affection? A surgeon I met: with 
‘here excused the women of Paris, by saying seriously, 
that they could not give suck, Car, dit-il, ils wont point 
de tetons. He assured me it was a fact, and bade me 
look at them, and observe how flat they were on the 
breast; they have nothing more there, says he, than 
[ have upon the back of my hand. I have since 
thought that there might be some truth in his observa- 
tion, 
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tion, and ‘that possibly Nature finding they:made no 
suse of bubbies, has left-off giving them any. Yet since 
Rousseau, with admirable eloquence pleaded for the 
rights of children to'their mother’s milk, the mode has 
changed alittle, and some ladies of quality now suckle 
their infants and find. milk enough. May the: mode 
descend to. the lower ranks, till it becomes’ no longer 
the custom: to pack their infants away, as soon as born, 
to the Enfants Trouvés, with the careless observation, 
that the king is better able to maintain them. I am 
credibly informed, that-nine-tenths of ‘them die there 
‘pretty soon; which is said to bea great relief to:the 
institution, whose funds would not otherwise be sufii- 
‘cient to bring up the remainder. Except the few per- 
-sons of quality above-mentioned, and the multitude 
‘who send ‘to the hospital, the practice is to hire nurses 
in the country, to carry out the children and take care 
‘of them there. Here isan office for examining the 
‘health of nurses and giving them licences.. They come 
totown on certain daysof the week in companies to re- 
ceive the children, and we often meet trains of -them — 
on the road returning to the nei ehbourin g villages with 
each a child invarms. | But thase who are good enough 
.to try this way of raising their children are often not 
‘able to pay the expence; so that the prisons of Paris 
are crouded with wretched fathers and mothers confin- 
ed pour mois de nourice; though it is laudably a favou- 
rite charity to pay for them, and set such prisoners at 
liberty. I wish success to the new project of assisting 
‘the poor to keep their children at home, because I 
think there isno nurse like:a mother (or not many) and 
-thatif parents. did not immediately send their, infants 
out of their sight, they would: in a few days begin to 
vid Jove 
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love them, and thence be spurred to greater industry 
for their maintenance. This is a subject you under- 
stand better than I, and therefore, having perhaps said 
oo much, [ drop it. I only add 'to the notes a remark 
from the history of the Academy of Sciences, much in 
favour of the foundling institution. f 
The Philadelphia bank goes on, as I hear, very saci 
‘What you call the Cincinnati institution is no institu- 
tion of our government, but a private convention among 
the officers of our late army, and so universally disliked 
by the people, that it is supposed it will be dropped. It 
was considered as an:attempt to establish something 
like an hereditary rank or nobility. I hold with you 
that it was wrong; may I add, that all descending ho- 
nours are wrong and absurd; that the honour of vir 
tuous actions appertains only to him that performs 
them, and is in its nature incommunicable. If it were 
communicable by descent, it must also be divisible 
among the descendants, and the more ancient the fa- 
mily the less would be found existing in any one branch 
of it; to say nothing of the greater chance of unlucky 
interruptions. | | 
Our constitution seems not to be well understood 
with you. If the congress were a permanent body, 
there would be more reason in being jealous of giving 
it powers. But its members are chosen annually, and 
cannot be chosen more than three years successively, 
‘nor more than three years in seven, and any of them 
may be recalled at any time, whenever their consti- 
tuents shall be dissatisfied with their conduct. They. 
are of the people, and return again to mix with the peo- 
ple, having no more durable pre-eminence than the dif- 
ferent grains of sand in an hour-glass. ' Such an assem- 
bly 
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bly cannot easily become dangerous to liberty. They 
are the servants of the people, sent together to do the 
people’s business and promote the public welfare; their 
powers must be sufficient, or their duties cannot be 
performed. They have no profitable appointments, 
but a mere payment of daily wages, such as are scarce- 
ly equivalent to their expences, so that having no 
chance for great places and enormous salaries or pen- 
sions, as in some countries, there is no briguing” or 
bribing for elections. I wish old England were as 
happy in its government, but [do not seé it. Your 
people; however, think their constitution the best in 
the world, and affect to despise ours. It is comforta+ 
ble to have a good opinion of one’s self, and of every 
thing. that belongs to us, to think one’s own religion, 
king, and{wife, the best of all possible wives, kings, and 
religions... I remember three Greenlanders, who had 
travelled two- years in Europe, under the care of some 
Moravian missionaries, and had visited Germany, Den-~ 
mark, Holland and England, when I asked them at 
Philadelphia (when they were in their way home) 
whether, now they had seen how much more commo- 
diously the white people lived by the help of the arts, 
they would not chuse to remain among us---their an- 
swer was, that they were pleased with having had an 
opportunity of seeing many fine things, but they chose 
to live in their own country : which country, by the way, 
consisted of rock only, for the Moravians were obliged. 
to carry earth in their ship from New York, for the 
purpose of making there a cabbage garden ! 

By Mi. Dollond’s saying, that my double spectacles 
could only serve particular eyes, 1 doubt he has not 
been rightly informed of their construction, I imagine 

' if 
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it will be found pretty generally true, that the same 
convexity of glass through which a man sees clearest 
and best at the distance proper for reading, is not the 
best’ for greater distances. I therefore had formerly 
two pair of spectacles, which I shifted occasionally, as 
in travelling I sometimes read and often want to regard 
the prospects. Finding this change troublesome, and 
not always sufficiently ready, I had the glasses cut out 
and half of each kind associated in the same circle; the 
least convex, for distant objects the upper half, and the 
most convex, for reading, the lower half: by this means, 
as I wear my spectacles constantly, I have only to 
_ move my eyes up or down, as I want to see distinctly 
far or near, the proper glasses being always ready. 
This I find more particularly convenient since my being 
in France; the glasses that serve me best at table to. 
see what I eat, being the best to see the faces of 
those on the other side of the table who speak to me, 
and when one’s ears are not well accustomed to the 
sounds of a language, a sight of the movements in the 
features of him that speaks helps to explain; so that I 
understand French better by the help of my specta- 
cles. | pi bey tary 

My intended translator of your piece, the only one I 
know who understands the subject as well as the two 
Janguages, which a translator ought to do, or he cannot 
make so good a translation, is at present occupied in 
an affair that prevents his undertaking it ; but that will 
soon be oyer.---I thank you for the notes. 1 should be 
glad to have another of the printed pamphlets. 

We shall always be ready to take your children, if 
you send them to us ; I only wonder, that since London 
draws to itself and consumes such numbers of. your 

country 
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country people, your country should not, to supply 
their places, want and willingly receive the children you 
‘have to dispose of. That circumstance, together with 
the multitude who voluntarily part with their freedom 
as men, to serve for a time as lacqueys, or for life as 
soldiers in consideration of small wages, seems tome a 
proof that your island is over-peopled, and yet it is 
afraid of emigrations! Adieu, my dear friend, and 
believe me ever, | 


Yours, very affectionately, 


B. FRANKLIN.” 


Og ee SN 


Letter IV. 
Philadelphia, May 18, 1787. 


I RECEIVED duly my good old friend’s letter of the 
39th of February, with a copy of one from Mr. Wil- 
liams, to whom I shall communicate it when I see him, 
which I expect soon to do. He is generally a punctual 
correspondent, and I am surprised you have not heard 
from him. 

I thank you much for your notes on banks; they are 
just and solid, as far as I can judge of them.. Our bank 
here has met with great opposition, partly from envy, 
and partly from those who wish an emission of more 
paper-money, which they think the bank influence pre- 
vents. But it has stood all attacks, and went on well 
notwithstanding the assembly repealed its charter; a 
new assembly has restored it; and the management is” 
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so prudent, that I have no doubt of its continuing to 
go on well. The dividend has never been less than 
6 per cent, nor will that be augmented for some time, 
as the surplus profit is reserved to face accidents. The 
dividend of 11 per cent, which was once made, was 
from a circumstance scarce avoidable. A new com- 
pany was proposed, and prevented only by admitting a 
number of new partners. As many of the first set were 
averse to this, and chose to withdraw ; it was necessary 
to settle their accounts; so all were adjusted, the pro- 
fits shared that had been accumulated, and the new and 
‘old proprietors jointly began on a new and equal foot- 
ing. Their notes are always instantly paid on demand, 
and pass on all occasions as readily as silver, because 
they will always produce silver. 

Your medallion is in good company, it is placed with 
those of Lord Chatham, Lord Camden, Marquis of 
Rockingham, Sir George Savil, and some others, who 
honoured me with a share of friendly regard when in. . 
England. I believe Ihave thanked you for it, but I 
thank you again. 

i tielieve witch you, that if our i cipal is desi+ 
rous of concluding a treaty of commerce, he may need 
patience. But if I were in his place, and not.otherwise 
instructed, I should be apt to say, Take your own time, 
gentlemen. If the treaty cannot be made as much to 
your advantage as to ours, don’t make it. Iam sure 
the want of it is not more to our disadvantage than te 
yours. Let the merchants on both sides treat — one, 
another. Laissez les faire. | 

I have never considered attentively the congress. 
seheme for coining, and I have it not now at hand, so 


that 
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that at present I can say nothing toft. The chief uses 
of coming seem to be ascertaining the fineness of the 
metals, and saving the time that anal otherwise be 
spent in weighing to ascertain the quantity. But the 
convenience of fixed values to pieces is so great as to 
force the currency of some whose stamp is worn off, 
that should have assured their fineness, and which are 
evidently not of half their due weight ; this is the case 
at present with the sixpences in England, which one 
with another do not weigh three-pence. 

You are now 78, and Jam 82. You tread fast upon 
my- heels: but, though you have more strength and 
spirit, you cannot come up with me till I stop; which 
must now be soon; for I am grown so old as to have 
buried most of the friends of my youth; and I now 
often hear persons, whom I[ knew when children, called 
old Mr. such a one, to distinguish them from their sons 
now men grown, and in business; so that by living 
twelve years beyond David’s period, I seem to have 
intruded myself into the company of posterity, when | 
ought to have been a-bed and asleep. Yet had I gone 
at.70, it would have cut off 12 of the most active years 
of my life, employed too in matters of the greatest im- 
portance; but whether [ have been doing good or 
mischief, is for time to discover. I only know that I 
intended well, and [ hope all will end well. 

Be so good as to. present my affectionate respects to 
Dr. Rowley. {am under great obligations to him, and_ 
shall write to him shortly. It will bea pleasure to 
him 1o hear that my malady does not grow sensi- 
bly worse, and that is a great point: for it has al- 
ways been so tolerable, as not to prevent my enjoy- 
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ing thé pleasures of society, and being cheerful in 
conversation. - owe this in a great measure to his 
good counsels. 


Adieu, ay dear friend, and believe me ever, 
Yours, mOSt affectionately, 
B. FRANKLIN. 
| Geo. Whatley, esq. | ra 


Me 
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@ONTAINING LETTERS, BY SEVERAL EMINE®T 
PERSONS, ILLUSTRATIVE OF DR. FRANKLIN'S 
MANNERS AND CHARACTER. 
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Letter from the late Dr. Price toa Gentleman 
an America. 

Hackney, June 19, 1790. 
° DEAR SIR, | 
I AM hardly able to tell you how kindly I take 


the letters with which you favour me. Your last, con- 


- taining an account of the death of our excellent friend, 


= 


Dy. Franklin, and the circumstances attending it, de- 


serves my particular gratitude. The account which he 
has left of his life will show, in a striking example, how 
a man, by talents, industry, and integrity, may risé 
from obscurity to the first eminence and consequence 
in the world; but it brings his history no lower than 
the ‘year 1757, and | understand, that’ since he sent 
over the copy, which | have read, he has been able to 
make no additions to it. It is with a melancholy re- 
gret [ think of his death; but to death we are all bound 
by the irreversible order of nature, and in looking for- 
ward to it, there is comfort in being able to reflect— 
that we have not lived in vain, and that all the useful 
and virtuous shall meet in a better country beyond the 
grave. 

vsti Dr. 
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Dr. Franklin, in the last letter I received from 
him, after mentioning his age and infirmities, observes, 
that it has been kindly ordered by the author of na- 
turey that, as we draw nearer the conclusion,of life, we 
are furnished with more helps to wean us from it, 
among which one of the strongest is the loss of dear 
friends. I was delighted with the account you gave in 
your letter of the honour shown to his memory at Phi- 
ladelphia, and by congress; and yesterday I received a 
high additional pleasure, by being informed, that the 
national assembly of France had determined to go into. 
mourning for him *.---What a glorious scene is opened 
there! The annals of the world furnish no parallel to 
it. One of the honours of our departed friend is, that 
he has contributed much to it. ti 


I am, with great respect, 
Your obliged and very 
humble servant, 


i RICHARD PRICE. 


* Congress ordered a general mourning throughout the United States 
for a month: the national assembly of France decreed, that the assembly 
do wear mourning for three days, that a funeral oration be delivered by 
M. Mirabeau, the elder, and that the president write a letter of con- 
dolence to congress ;, and the common-council of Paris paid. the extraordi- 
nary tribute, of attending in a body at a funeral oration, delivered by the 
Abbe Fauchet, in the Rotunda of the market-place, which was hung with. 
black, illuminated with chandeliers and rows of lamps, and decorated 
with suitable devices. Editor. 
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Letter from Mr. Thomas Jefferson to the late Dr. 
William Smith, of Philadelphia*. 


{ FEEL both the wish and the duty to communi- 
cate, in compliance with your request, whatever, within 
my knowledge, might render justice to the memory of 
our great countryman, Dr. Franklin, in whom philo- 
sophy has to deplore one of its principal luminaries 
extinguished. But my opportunities of knowing the 
interesting facts of his life have not been equal tomy 
desire of making them known. | 

{ can only, therefore, testify in general, that there 
appeared to me more respect and veneration attached 

to the character of Dr. Franklin in France, than to 
that of any other person in the same country, foreign 
or native. I had opportunities of knowing particularly, 
how far these sentiments were felt by the foreign 
ambassadors and ministers at the court of Versailles. 

“The fable of his capture by the Algerines, propagated 
by the English newspapers, excited no uneasiness, as it 
was seen at once to be a dish cooked up to please 
certain readers; but nothing could exceed the anxiety 

of his diplomatic brethren on a subsequent report of his 
death, which, although premature, bore some marks of 
authenticity. 

I found the ministers of France equally impressed 
with his talents and integrity. The count de Ver- 
gennes, particularly, gave me repeated and unequivocal 
demonstrations of his entire confidence in him. 


When he left Passy, it seemed as if the village had 


_ * Extracted from the, Eulogium on Dr. Franklin, delivered by Dr, 
W. Smith, before the American philosophical society. Editor. 
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lost its patriarch. On taking leave of the court, whicli . 
he did by letter, the king ordered him to be handsome- 
ly complimented, and furnished him with a litter and 
mules of his own, the only kind of conveyance the state 
- of his health could bear. 

The succession to Dr. Franklin, at the court of 
France, was an excellent school of humility to me. 
On being presented to any one, as the minister of 
America, the common-place question was, “ c’est cous 
Monsieur, qui remplacez le Docteur Franklin ?’---is it — 
you, sir, who replace Dr. Franklin? I generally 
answered---“* No one can replace him, sir; I am only 
his successor.” 

I could here relate a number of those bon mots, with 
which he was used to charm every society, as haying 
heard many of them; but these are not your object, 
Particulars of greater dignity happened not to occur, 
during his stay of nine months after my arrival in 
France. 

A. little before that time, Argand had inxented his 
celebrated lamp, in which the flame is spread into a 
hollow cylinder, and thus brought into contact with 
the air, within as wellas without. Dr. Franklin had 
been on the point of the same discovery. The idea 
had occurred to him ; but he had tried a bullrush as a 
wick, which did not succeed. , His occupations did net 
permit him to repeat and extend his trials to the intro- 
duction of a larger column of air, than could pass 
through the stem of a bullrush. 

About that time, also, the king of France gave aim 
a signal testimony.of respect, by joining him with some 
ef themost illustrious men of the nation to examine 
that iguis-fatuus of philosophy, the animal magnetism 

of 
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of the maniac, Mesmer ; the pretended effects of which 
had astonished all Paris. From Dr. Franklin’s hand, in 
conjunction with his brethren of the learned commit- 
tee, that compound of fraud and folly was unveiled, and 
received its death-wound. After this nothing very — 
interesting was before the public, either in philosophy 
or politics, during his stay; and he was principally oc- 
cupted in winding up his affairs, and preparing for his 
yeturn to America. 

‘These small offerings to the memory of our great and 
dear friend (whom time will be making still greater, 
while it is spunging us from its records) must be ac- 
cepted by you, sir, in that spirit of love and veneration 
for him, in which they are made; and not according to 
their insignificancy in the eyes of a world, which did 
not want this mite to fill up the measure of his worth. © 

His death was an affliction which was to happen to 
“ys at some time or other. We have reason to be 
thankful he was so long spared; that the most useful 
life should be the longest also; that it was protracted 
so far beyond the ordinary span allotted to humanity, 
as to avail us of his wisdom and virtue, in the establish- 
ment of our freedom in the west; and to bless him 
with a view of its dawn in the east, where men seemed 
til: now to have learned every thing—but how to be ai 


Letler from the late Dr, Joseph Priestley to the Editor 
of the rere Magazine*, 
SIR, 
I HAVE just read in the Monthly Review, vol. 56, 
p- 357 , that the late Mr. Pennant vn of Dr. Franklin, 


* Inserted in the nifitber for February, “1803. Editor. 
2nN8 that, 
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that, “ living under the protection of our mild govern= 
ment, he was secretly playing the incendiary, and too 
successfully inflaming the minds of our fellow subjects 
in America, till that great explosion happened, which 
for ever disunited us from our once happy colonies.” 

As it is in my power, as far as my testimony will: be 
regarded, to refute this charge, I think it due to our 
friendship to do it. It is probable, that no person now 
living was better acquainted with Dr. Franklin and his 
sentiments on all subjects of importance, than myself, ° 
for several’ years before the American war. I think I 
knew him as well as one man can generally know ano- 
ther. At that time I spent the winters in London, in 
the family of the Marquis of Lansdown, and few days 
passed without my seeing more or less of Dr. Franklin ; 
and the last day that he passed in England, having 
given out that he should depart the day before, we 
spent together, without any interruption, from morning 
till night. | 

Now he was so far from wishing for a rupture with 
the colonies, that he did more than most men would 
have done, to prevent it. His constant advice to his 
countrymen, he always said, was “ to bear every thing 
from England, however unjust ;” saying, that “it could — 
not last long, as they would soon outgrow all their hard- 
ships.” On this account Dr. Price, who then corres-. 
ponded with some of the principal persons in America, 
said, he began to be very unpopular there. He always 
said, “ If there must be a war, it will be a war of ten 
years, and I shall not live to see the end of it.” This I 
have heard him say many times. 

It was at his request, enforced by that of Dr. Fother- 
gil, that I wrote an anonymous pamphlet, calculated 
to 
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to show the injustice and impolicy of a war with the 
colonies, previous to the meeting of a new parliament. 
As I then lived at Leeds, he corrected the press him- 
self, and, to a passage, in which I lamented the attempt 
to establish arbitrary power in so large a part of the 
British empire, he added the following clause, © to 
the imminent danger of our most valuable commerce, 
and of that national strength, security, and sa 
which depend on union antl on liberty.” 

The unity of the British empire, in all its parts, was 
a favourite idea of his. He used to compare it ‘to a 
beautiful China vase, which, if once broken, could 
never be put together again: and so great an admirer 
was he at the time of the British constitution, that he said 
he saw no inconvenience from its being extended over 
a great part of the globe. With these sentiments he 
left England ; but when, on his arrival in America, he 
found the war begun, and that there was no receding, 
no man entered more warmly into the interests of what 
he then considered as Azs country, in opposition to that’ 
of Great Britain. ‘Three of his letters to me, one writ- 
ten immediately on his landing, and published in the 
collection of his Miscellaneous Arg p- 365, 552, and’ 
555*, will prove this: 

By many persons, Dr. Franklin is considered as have 
ing been a cold-hearted man, so callous to ever y feel- 
ing of humanity, that the prospect of all the horrors of: 
a civil war could not affect him. This was far from 
being the case. A great part of the day abovemen- 
tioned that we spent together, he was looking over a 
number of American newspapers, directing me what 
to extract from them for the English ones; and, in 


a es 
* Answering to page of the present volume, Editor. 
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reading them, he was frequently not able to proceed 
for the tears literally running down his cheeks. To 
strangers he was cold and reserved; but where he was 
intimate, no man indulged to more pleasantry and good 
humour. By this he was the delight of a club, to 
which he alludes in ene of the letters above referred to, 
called the whig-club, that met at the London coffee- 
house, of which Dr. Price, Dr. Kippis, Mr. John Lee, 
and others of the same stamp, were members. 

Hoping that this vindication of Dr. Franklin mi 
give pleasure to many of your readers, I shall proceed 
to relate some particulars relating to his behaviour, 
when lord Loughborough, then Mr. Wedderburn, pro- 
nouneed his violent invective against him at the privy- 
council, on his presenting the complaints af the pro- 
vinee of Massachusetts ([ think it was) against their 
governor. Some of the particulars may be thought 
amusing. i 


On the morning of the day on which the cause was. 


to be heard, I met Mr. Burke, in Parliament-street, 
accompanied by Dr. Douglas, afterwards bishop of 
Carlisle; and after introducing us to each other, as men 
of letters, he asked me whither I was going? I said I 
could tell him where I wished to go. He then asking 
me where that was, I said to the privy-council, but that 
I was afraid I could not get admission. He then de- 
sired me to go along with him. Accordingly I did; 
but when we got into the anti-room, we found it quite 
filled with persons as desirous of getting admission as 
ourselves. Seeing this, I said, we should never get 
through the crowd. He said, “ Give me your arm;” 
and locking it fast in his, he soon made his way to the 
door of the privy-council. I then said, Mr. Burke, 
| you 
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you are an excellent leader; fhe si de | wish shor 
ee (i thought so too.” 

_ After waiting a short time, the door of the privy- 
council opened, and we entered the first, when Mr, 
Burke took his stand behind the first chair next to the 
president, and [ behind that thenext to his. When the 
business was opened, it was sufficiently evident, from 
the speech of Mr. Wedderburn, who was counsel for 
the governor, that the real object of the court was te 
insult Dr. Franklin. All this time he stood in a corner 
of the room, not far from me, without thé least appa 
rent emotion, 

Mr. Dunning, who was the leading counsel on the 
part of the colony, was so hoarse, that he could hardly 
make himself heard ; and Mr. Lee, who was the second, 
spoke but feebly in reply; so that Mr. Wedderburn 
had a complete triumph. At the sallies of his sarcastie 
wit, all the members of the council, the president hims 
self (Lord Gower) not excepted, frequently laughed 
outright. No person belonging to the council behaved 
with decent gravity, except Lord North, who, coming 
late, took his stand behind the chair opposite to me. 

When the business was over, Dr. Franklin, in going 
out, took me by the hand, in a manner that indieated 
some feeling. I soon followed him, and going through 
the anti-room, saw Mr. Wedderburn there surrounded 
with a circle of his friends and admirers, Being 
known to him, he stepped forwards as if to speak to 
me; but I tured aside, and made what haste I could 
out of the place. a 

The next morning I breakfasted with the doctor, 
when he said, «“ He had never before been so sensible 
of the power of a good conscience ; for that if he had 
not considered the thing for which he had been so 
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sntteh insulted, ds one eof the besté ston of isis 
what he should certainly do atin in the same 
: stances, he could not have : supported 1 it.” 
cused of clandestinely procuring certain ciao "eons 
taining complaints against) the governor, and sending 
them to America, with a view to excite their anighosity! , 
against him,,and thus to embroil the two countries. 
But he assured me, that he did not even know that 
such letters existed; till they’ were: brought to him as 
ao ae colony,,in order to be sent to his consti- 
tu ati@he « cover If the letters:on.which the di direc- 
tion had been written, being lost, he only sttessed ‘at. 
the person to whom they were addressed, by the con- 
tents. | r 
That Dr. Franklin , notwithstanding he did not show 
it at the time, was much-impressed by the business of 
the privy council, appeared from this circumstance : 
when he attended there; he was dressed in. a suit of 
Manchester velvet; and Silas. Dean told me, that, 
when they met at Paris to sign the treaty between 
France and America, he purposely put on that suit. 
Hoping that this communication will be of some ser- 
vice to the memory of Dr. Franklin, and eratity, his 
friends, : 


we 


T: am, sir, your Be &Ke. 


PRIESTLEY. y. 


~Me 


Northumberland, Nov. 10, 1802. 
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